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Introduction 


HE  BOOK  OF  “TEXANS  AND  THEIR 
STATE”  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A BIO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  HISTORICAL  TEXT 
BOOK  OF  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS.  IT 
IS  ISSUED  AS  A PRACTICAL  PUBLICA- 
TION TO  MEET  THE  NEWSPAPER  DE- 
MANDS FOR  ILLUSTRATIONS.  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
USING  ILLUSTRATIONS  TODAY  MORE  THAN 
THEY  EVER  HAVE,  AND  THE  REASON  MORE 
PICTURES  ARE  NOT  USED,  IS  BECAUSE  THEY 
ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS 
WORK  IS  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  PRINCI- 
P.\L  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  LATE  PICTURES  AND  CORRECT  AND  RE- 
LIABLE DATA  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MEN  PROMINENT 
IN  THE  COMMERCIAL,  PROFESSIONAL,  OFFICIAL, 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 
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TEXAS 

EXAS  is  an  Empire.  An  idea  of  its  size  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  when  the 
Capitol  at  Austin  was  built,  instead  of  money  the  State  gave  the  contractor  3,000,000 
acres,  land  enough  to  make  a State  the  size  of  Connecticut.  The  area  of  the  State  is 
274,000  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  9 per  cent  of  the  entire  United  States.  Texas  has 
everything  that  any  other  State  in  the  Union  has,  and  many  things  that  none  of  them 
has.  The  claim  of  Erance  to  Texas  was  established  through  something  of  an  accident. 
LaSalle,  having  explored  the  Mississippi  River,  returned  to  Erance  in  1682  and  drew  such 
glowing  pictures  of  the  rich  and  fertile  territory  he  had  discovered  that  the  King  of 
Erance  gave  him  permission  to  fit  out  four  ships  and  take  colonists  and  priests  to  settle  a colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  That  expedition  set  sail  on  July  24,  1684,  but  never  reached 
its  destination.  The  rules,  or  rather  the  science,  of  navigation  was  not  well  known  then,  so  LaSalle, 
instead  of  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  passed  it  and  landed  at  Matagorda  Bay.  After 
some  delav  the  colonists  landed,  losing  one  of  their  vessels  and  a large  part  of  their  supplies  in 
doing  so.  Jealousies  and  bitterness  of  feeling  had  grown  among  the  leaders,  and  men  and  the  col- 
onists suffered  severely  through  lack  of  proper  care.  Einally  LaSalle  was  murdered  while  endeav- 
oring to  find  a way  to  the  Mississippi  River.  His  murderers  were  in  turn  murdered  by  others  of 
the  band  on  tbeir  return  to  the  colony,  and  then  after  intense  suffering  from  hunger  and  disease,  the 
entire  colony  was  wiped  out  of  existence  by  hostile  Indians. 

Those  Frenchmen  were  the  first  Europeans  to  actually  settle  in  Texas,  and  on  that  fact  rests 
the  claim  of  France  to  Texas.  However,  the  Spanish  asserted  a prior  claim,  basing  it  on  the  fact 
that  Texas  was  simply  a part  of  Mexico  and  that  Mexico  belonged  to  Spain,  because  the  Spaniards 
under  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico.  Spain  also  claimed  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  forbade 
other  Nations  using  it.  The  Spanish  claim  to  Texas  really  had  much  justice  behind  it.  Spain  made 
but  little  effort  to  colonize  Texas  until,  in  1728,  a number  of  Spanish  families  were  sent  to  Texas  and 
settled  near  what  is  now  San  Antonio.  The  experiment  was  not  successful  and  the  colony  did  not 
thrive,  so  that  Spain  abandoned  all  further  attempts  in  that  direction. 

Before  that,  in  1718,  San  Antonio  had  been  founded  by  Martin  de  Alarcon,  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  There  was  at  that  time  a mission  in  East  Texas,  located  at  Nacog- 
doches. The  year  after  the  founding  of  San  Antonio  the  priests  and  soldiers  at  Nacogdoches,  fear- 
ing the  hostile  Indians,  fled  from  East  Texas  and  went  to  San  Antonio.  That  increased  the  im- 
portance of  San  Antonio,  of  course.  But  colonization  was  slow  and  uncertain.  Missions  were  estab- 
lished by  the  priests,  who  tried  faithfully  to  convert  the  Indians,  but  slow  progress  was  made.  As  late 
as  1800  there  were  but  three  missions  in  Texas  that  amounted  to  anything.  Those  were  San  Antonio, 
Goliad  and  Nacogdoches.  It  was  not  until  1819  that  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  Americans  to  col- 
onize Texas.  That  year  Moses  Austin  made  his  first  step  towards  establishing  a colony  here.  The 
next  year  he  came  to  Texas,  going  to  San  Antonio,  where  he  met  with  obstacles  which  prevented  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  his  end.  He  received  much  encouragement  in  the  end,  but  died  before  the 
final  papers  were  issued.  When  the  patents  were  finally  issued  he  was  given  permission  to  intro- 
duce 300  families  into  Texas. 

Stephen  Fuller  Austin,  the  son  of  Moses  Austin,  took  up  the  work  where  his  father  had  left 
it,  and  came  to  Texas  with  seventeen  companions.  The  Mexican  authorities  received  him  kindly 
and  granted  him  many  favors.  He  was  permitted  to  examine  the  lands  and  prospect,  preparatory  to 
introducing  the  colony  his  father  had  provided  for. 

The  colony  introduced  by  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  the  foundation  stone  for  the  present  great 
State.  It  met  with  many  reverses,  but  on  the  whole  it  prospered  and  the  population  steadily  in- 
creased until  1830  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  20,000  Americans  and  Germans  in  Texas. 

The  colonists  were  not  used  to  injustice  nor  oppression,  and  as  early  as  1826  they  began 
to  resist  the  acts  of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  not  armed  resistance,  of  course,  that  came  later;  but  there 
was  discontent  of  the  keenest  kind,  which  manifested  itself  in  protests  and  petitions.  It  is  singular 
that  an  American,  rather  than  a Mexican,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  final  volcanic  eruption  that 
took  place.  That  American  was  Captain  J.  D.  Bradburn,  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  army  and  who 
was  in  command  of  the  District  of  Anahuac,  in  wdiich  district  was  the  port  of  Anahuac  on  Galveston 
Bay,  through  which  place  Austin’s  colonists  received  their  supplies. 

Captain  Bradburn  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Teran,  who  was  a bitter 
enemy  of  Letona,  the  civil  Governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  General  Teran  strove  in  every  way  to 
embarrass  and  hamper  Governor  Letona.  The  General  found  a willing  tool  in  Captain  Bradburn, 
who  was  ever  eager  to  annoy  the  colonists.  On  one  occasion  Governor  Letona  sent  a commission  to 
survey  the  land  and  assist  the  colonists.  Captain  Bradburn,  with  no  reason  other  than  his  desire 
to  do  so,  arrested  the  commissioners  and  threw  them  into  jail  as  common  criminals.  M’hen  the  col- 
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onists  protesttd  agaiii'-t  liis  liigh-handed  act,  he  retaliated  hy  closing  all  the  ports  except  Anahuac, 
which  port  was  so  shallow  and  small  that  the  order  amounted  to  a blockade  of  Texas  against  the 

outside  world.  Again  the  colonists  protested  and  finally  Rradburn  consented  to  the  oj)ening  of  the 

port  of  Brazoria,  also. 

Two  years  later,  in  1832,  Bradburn  grew  more  aggressive  and  declared  martial  law  in  all  terri- 
tory lying  within  ten  leagues  of  the  coast.  At  this  ])oint  Travis  appears  on  the  scene.  He  was  a 
young  law\  er  li\  ing  at  San  Felipe,  on  the  Brazos.  \\  hen  he  heard  of  the  outrage,  he  and  two  com- 
panions went  to  Anahuac  to  protest  personally  against  Bradburn’s  act.  Evidently  Travis  lost  his 
temper,  grew  abusive  and  told  Bradburn  what  he  thought  of  him,  for  the  interxiew  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  termination  by  Bradburn  ordering  his  soldiers  to  arrest  Travis  and  his  companions  and 
put  them  in  the  dungeon  of  his  fort.  One  of  the  colonists  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the  Trinity 
and  informed  the  colonists  there  of  what  had  occurred.  The  colonists  were  intensely  indignant  and, 
arming  themselves,  they  began  the  march  to  Anahuac  to  release  Travis  and  his  comrade  by  force. 

On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  a small  force  from  Brazoria  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Austin.  W hen  they  got  near  Anahuac  they  realized  that  they  would  have  to  have  cannon  to  take  the 

fort,  so  they  halted  and  Austin  and  his  men  went  back  to  Brazoria  to  get  the  guns.  Austin  placed 

the  cannon  on  a schooner  and  jxiled  bales  of  cotton  around  them.  Then  the  expedition  started  down 
the  river.  \\  hen  they  reached  Velasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  commander  of  the  fort  there 
refused  to  let  them  pass.  They  decided  to  pass  anyway,  and  attacked  the  fort  both  by  land  and  sea. 
The  fight  was  brief  but  bloody,  the  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  being  heavy.  Finally  the  fort 
was  taken  ard  the  way  was  open.  The  colonists  had  no  use  for  prisoners,  so  they  allowed  the  com- 
mander and  his  force  to  depart  for  Mexico,  they  marching  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 

The  fight  was  a useless  one,  however,  for  Bradburn,  growing  uneasy,  had  released  his  prisoners. 

Xow,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Texas  colonists  were  very  favorable  to  Santa  Anna,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  The\'  went  so  far  in  their  loyaltx'  to  him  that  they  forced  General  Piedras,  com- 
mander at  Xa'cogdoches,  to  resign  and  leave  Texas  because  he  favored  Bustamenta,  Santa  Anna’s 

rival  and  opponent. 

That  feeling  was  all  that  saved  Texas  from  an  invasion  in  1832,  for  when  the  defeated  IMexi- 
cans  reached  Mexico  from  Velasco  they  reported  the  affair  as  a general  uprising  of  the  colonists 
and  as  the  beginning  of  a great  revolution.  Such  it  was,  but  when  Santa  Anna  sent  trusted  lieu- 
tenants to  investigate  he  found  the  Texans  loyal  to  himself  and  was  inclined  to  overlook  the  Velasco 
affair. 

Travis  was  at  the  birth  of  the  Texas  revolution  and  gave  his  life  to  insure  its  success.  He 
held  the  Alamo  in  the  face  of  certain  death  so  as  to  delay  .Santa  Anna  and  give  General  Houston  time 

to  collect  his  scattered  army.  But  for  Travis,  armed  resistance  to  Mexico  would  have  been  long  de- 

la\ed.  But  for  his  godlike  sacrifice  at  the  Alamo  San  Jacinto  would  never  have  been  fought. 

Travis  was  never  for  accomplishing  anything  by  peaceful  means  where  the  treacherous  IMexi- 
cans  were  concerned.  He  had  no  faith  in  them.  He  was  for  liberty  and  saw-  no  reason  for  temporiz- 
ing. He  wanted  to  fight  for  that  liberty  and  not  beg  for  it.  The  moment  he  was  released  from  jail 
b\-  Bradburn  at  Anahuac,  he  and  V illiam  H.  Wharton  began  the  organization  of  the  “W’ar  Partv.” 
The  war  party  was  not  numerous,  but  it  was  composed  of  influential  men  wdio  were  able  to  combat 
the  efforts  of  .Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  was  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  who  argued  that  the  Mexicans 
would  grant  all  the  just  demands  of  the  Texans  in  the  end.  Travis  and  \\  harton  saw  the  follv  of 
waiting  and  wanted  to  fight  for  their  rights  rather  than  beg  for  them. 

Santa  Anna  had  now  proclaimed  himself  Dictator  of  Me.xico,  and  having  destroyed  Zacatecas 
for  resisting  his  authoritx',  he  turned  his  attention  to  Texas,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  any  possi- 
bility of  rebellion  against  his  authority.  When  he  did  that  he  lighted  his  own  funeral  jn  re,  for  Aus- 
tin and  his  followers  were  swept  aside  and  Travis  and  Wharton,  the  leaders  of  the  war  party,  came  to 
the  front.  Travis  ar.d  his  friends,  hearing  of  more  outrages  at  Anahuac,  went  down  there,  captured 
the  place  and  drove  out  all  the  Mexicans.  The  affair  was  reported  to  General  Cos,  who  was  in  com- 
mand at  San  Antonio,  and  he  sent  a lieutenant  to  investigate.  The  lieutenant  introduced  more  compli- 
cations bv  seizing  an  American  trading  vessel  through  mistake.  The  Texans  x ery  promptly  arrested 
him  and  turned  him  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  to  be  tried  for  piracy. 

Santa  Anna  began  strengthening  his  forces  in  Texas,  xvith  the  avoxved  intention  of  driving  out 
all  .-\mericans  xvho  had  come  to  Texas  after  1830.  That  united  the  Texans,  xvho  began  organizing 
an  armv.  General  Sam  Houston  xvas  made  commander-in-chief  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  xvas  placed  in 
command  of  the  militia. 

The  Texans  had  txvo  small  cannon  over  at  Gonzales  that  had  been  left  there  by  the  Mexicans 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  from  Indians.  The  commander  at  San  Antonio  sent  for  these  can- 
non. but  the  people  of  Gonzales  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  matter.  Soon  a force  of  Mexicans 
showed  ui).  but  thev  xvere  across  the  river  from  the  toxvn  and  could  not  cross  because  the  Texans 


had  withdrawn  the  ferr)-  boat.  Two  days  later,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  Texans  having  gathered 
at  Gonzales,  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  Mexicans,  routing  them  completely  and  killing  a num- 
ber of  them.  That  battle  aroused  the  whole  country,  for  it  was  more  than  a declaration  of  war — it 
was  war  itself,  and  the  Texans  realized  that  the  hour  for  action  had  come.  Accepting  the  situation, 
George  M.  Collingsworth  and  a small  body  of  farmers  marched  on  Goliad  and  took  that  place  easily, 
capturing  a good  sum  of  money  and  a quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  General  Cos  had  a strong 
force  at  San  Antonio,  but  Austin’s  little  army  of  militia  decided  to  capture  that  place.  Arriving  near 
there,  Austin  encamped  on  Salado  Creek  and  sent  Colonel  Bowie  and  Captain  Fannin  with  ninety 
men  to  find  a suitable  camping  place.  This  small  force  encamped  for  the  night  in  a bend  of  the 
river  below  San  Antonio  not  far  from  tbe  Mission  Concepcion.  At  daylight  they  awoke  to  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  Mexican  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery.  The  Mexicans  opened  fire  at  once, 
pouring  in  a deadly  fire.  The  Texans  acted  deliberately,  shooting  quietly,  but  making  every  bullet 
tell.  They  got  a Mexican  every  time  they  fired.  Finally  the  Texans  charged,  capturing  the  cannon  and 
turning  them  on  the  Mexicans,  who  fled,  leaving  sixty  of  their  number  dead  on  tbe  field.  The  Texans 
had  only  one  man  killed.  That  was  the  Battle  of  Concepcion. 

A few  days  later  Austin  was  called  away  and  the  command  was  given  to  Colonel  Burleson. 
Then  a long  and  dreary  siege  began.  One  day  Ben  Milam  rose  up  and  shouted,  “Wdio’ll  go  with  old 
Ben  Milam  into  San  Antonio?”  The  whole  army  volunteered.  Milam  did  not  want  so  many.  He 
selected  those  he  wanted  and  Colonel  Johnson  completed  the  plans  they  had  formed.  At  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  December  5,  Johnson  and  Milam  collected  their  forces  on  the  river,  while  Colonel 
Neil,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  made  a vigorous  attack  on  the  Alamo.  The  Mexicans  rushed 
to  repel  Neil  and  then  Milam  and  Johnson  succeeded  in  slipping  into  San  Antonio  and  securing 
strong  positions  in  houses  along  the  river. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  on  record.  It  lasted  without  intermission  for 
four  days  and  four  nights.  The  Texans  advanced  steadily  from  house  to  house,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  into  a house  that  commanded  the  plaza.  From  that  point  they  were  able  to  reach  the 
men  at  the  cannons  with  their  rifles  and  soon  settled  everything  by  killing  every  Mexican  at  the  guns. 
Every  Mexican  who  attempted  to  fire  a cannon  died  in  the  attempt.  The  artillery  having  been 
silenced,  General  Cos  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  hauled  down  his  flag. 

The  saddest  thing  was  the  death  of  Milam,  who  was  killed  on  the  third  day  while  making 
his  w'ay  from  one  house  to  another.  In  that  fight  the  Texans  lost  two  men  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded,  while  the  Mexican  loss  was  150  killed  and  a large  number  wounded. 

The  Texans  allowed  General  Cos  and  his  army  to  return  to  Mexico,  they  promising  never  to 
invade  Texa^  again. 

When  Santa  Anna  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Cos  and  the  humiliating  defeat  of  the  army  under 
him,  he  swore  vengeance  on  the  Texans,  and  began  assembling  a great  army  to  overrun  and  subdue 
the  State. 

Colonel  Neil,  being  ill,  was  relieved  from  command  and  the  command  was  given  to  Colonel 
Travis,  with  Colonel  James  Bowie  second  in  command.  General  Houston,  hearing  that  Santa  Anna 
was  advancing  on  San  Antonio,  ordered  Colonel  Neil  to  blow  up  the  Alamo  and  bring  all  munitions  of 
war  away.  Colonel  Neil  had  no  wagons  or  horses  and  disobeyed  the  order. 

The  Texans  knew  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  on  them,  but  they  did  not  expect  him  so 
soon,  and  were  not  prepared  for  either  a long  siege  or  defense.  The  force  under  Travis  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  men,  which  w'as  later  increased  by  the  arrival  of  thirty-three  brave  men  from 
Gonzales,  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Alamo  through  the  Mexican  tines. 

Santa  Anna  appeared  before  the  Alamo  with  between  six  thousand  and  seven  thousand  troops 
on  February  23.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  to  which  demand  Travis  responded  with  a 
cannon  shot.  Then  began  the  world’s  most  heroic  and  remarkable  struggle.  From  February  23 
until  March  6 the  fight  continued  night  and  day  without  cessation.  Nearly  all  the  Texans  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  but  those  who  were  able  to  do  so  manned  tbe  guns  and  fought  to  the  last.  At  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  i\Iarch  6 the  Alamo  was  taken  hy  storm  and  the  last  of  its  brave  defenders 
died  as  it  fell.  It  has  been  eloquently  said  that  Thermopolae  had  its  messenger  of  defeat;  the  Alamo 
had  none. 

Only  four  days  before  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  the  Texans  had  met  at  W’ashington,  on  the  Brazos, 
and  declared  Texas  to  be  a free  and  independent  republic.  That  was  on  March  2,  1836. 

General  Houston  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  hastened  to  Gonzales,  where 
he  found  a so-called  army  consisting  of  about  375  raw  recruits,  who  had  only  the  scantiest  siq^plies 
and  equipments.  A dav  or  two  later  news  that  the  Alamo  had  fallen  was  received  and  Houston  de- 
cided to  retreat.  He  sent  a courier  to  Fannin  ordering  him  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Goliad  and  fall  liack 
to  Victoria.  Fannin  was  unable  to  do  so  because  most  of  his  command  was  absent  under  command  of 
Ward  and  King,  who  had  gone  on  separate  expeditions.  Before  Fannin  could  act.  General  Urrea 
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ai)pearc(l  before  Cioliacl  with  a large  force.  Urrea  was  marching  along  the  coast,  while  Santa  Anna 
was  coming  from  San  .-\ntonio.  When  Urrea  appeared  a slight  skirmish  took  place  and  that  night 
I'annin  decidtd  to  retreat.  He  left  Goliad  and  marched  towards  the  river.  Unfortunately,  he  did 
nor  go  all  the  way,  but  stopped  and  camped  for  the  night  in  an  exposed  position  on  the  prairie.  The 
next  morning  he  found  that  the  Me.xicans  had  come  up  during  the  night  and  had  completely  sur- 
rounded his  force.  He  was  in  a depression  in  the  prairie,  miles  from  water  ar.d  was  surrounded  by 
twelve  hundred  Mexicans,  who  had  infantr_\',  artillery  and  cavalry. 

The  Te.xans  began  the  fight,  which  lasted  all  day.  Their  artillery  was  almost  useless,  for,  hav- 
ing no  water,  the  guns  got  so  hot  they  could  not  be  used.  Next  morning  Urrea  received  reinforce- 
ments, being  four  hundred  cavalr_\-  and  two  cannon.  The  Texans  had  been  without  water  or  food  for 
nearly  two  da}S.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  were  pitiful.  There  were  but  two  things  to  do — follow 
the  example  of  the  .Alamo  heroes  and  die  to  a man,  or  surrender.  The  Mexicans  called  on  them  to 
surrender,  pointing  out  how  hopeless  it  was  to  resist.  They  offered  them  the  most  honorable  terms. 
Finally  I'annin  agreed  with  his  officers  that  it  was  best  to  surrender,  and  did  so.  The  Texans  were 
taj<en  back  to  Goliad  and  later  led  out  in  three  detachments  and  shot  down  like  dogs.  Fannin,  who 
had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  together  with  the  other  wounded,  was  dragged  out  of  bed  and 
butchered. 

Santa  .Anna,  ha\  ing  succeeded  so  well  at  the  Alamo,  concluded  that  he  had  given  the  Texans 
a severe  lesson  that  organized  resistance  on  their  part  was  not  to  be  considered.  Having  himself  an- 
nihilated Tra\  is,  ar.d  the  treachery  of  Urrea  having  destroyed  Fannin,  Santa  Anna  divided  his  army 
into  several  sections  and  marched  into  the  State  in  several  ways  so  as  to  overrun  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  intended  to  return  to  iMexico,  leaving  someone  else  in  command,  but  when  he  heard  of  Hous- 
ton’s little  army  at  Gonzales  he  determined  to  lead  his  forces  against  it  in  person. 

Houston,  knowing  the  folly  of  attempting  to  face  Santa  Anna’s  thousands  with  his  little  army, 
determined  to  retreat,  and  began  that  movement  which  was  to  end  at  San  Jacinto. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20,  Houston  halted  his  army  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  men  cook  breakfast.  It  was  just  below  Harrisburg  and  not  very  distant  from 
San  Jacinto  that  the  halt  was  made.  While  breakfast  was  cooking  a courier  arrived  and  reported  that 
Santa  .Anna  was  hastening  towards  the  ferry  at  Ly  nchburg.  It  was  simply  a question  of  who  got  there 
first.  Houston  knew  that  if  .Santa  Anna  reached  the  ferry  he  would  cross  over  and  have  all  East 
Texas  at  his  mercy.  The  half-cooked  breakfast  was  abandoned  and  the  Texas  army  hastened  to  San 
Jacinto.  .Soon  the  Alexicans  appeared  and  commenced  a long  range  artillerv  fire  on  the  Texans.  No 
harm  was  done.  That  afternoon  a rather  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  Te.x- 
ans and  the  wounding  of  two  others.  Then  Santa  Anna  drew  off  and  the  two  armies  lay  facing  each 
other  during  the  night.  The  next  morning  neither  army  made  a move,  but  watched  each  Other 
closely.  .About  midday  the  Texans  were  dismayed  by  seeing  a large  force  of  Mexican  cavalry  ar- 
rive. That  incident  was  looked  upon  as  a great  disaster  by  the  Texans  at  the  moment,  but  it  proved 
to  be  their  salvation.  It  was  cavalry  under  command  of  General  Cos.  who  had  reached  Santa  Anna 
by  a forced  march.  Neither  his  men  nor  horses  had  had  food  or  water,  and  Santa  Anna  reluctantly 
consented  to  let  them  water  their  horses  and  cook  some  food.  While  the  horses  were  being  led  through 
the  camp  to  water  and  the  men  were  cooking,  the  Te.xans  made  that  grand  charge  that  resulted  in 
complete  victory  for  them.  With  the  war  cry,  “Remember  the  Alamo,”  they  dashed  down  on  the 
Mexican  army,  which  was  soon  in  complete  confusion  and  flight.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  630 
Mexicans  were  dead,  208  were  wounded  and  522  were  prisoners.  The  Texans  lost  two  killed  and 
twent_\-three  wounded,  si.x  of  the  latter  dying  later, 

Texas  independence  was  gained,  Santa  Anna  was  a prisoner  and  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  were 
avenged. 

In  .September  the  first  election  was  held.  Houston  was  elected  President  and  Mirabeau  Lamar 
was  elected  Vice-President. 

On  October  3.  1836,  the  first  Te.xas  Congress  convened  at  Brazoria,  and  on  October  22  Hous- 
ton and  Lamar  were  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  visitors. 

That  Congress,  after  accomplishing  a great  deal  of  good,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Houston  the 
following  Maw  Houston  had  been  selected  as  the  Capital  of  the  new  Republic. 

Texas  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861  and  joined  the  Confederate  .States.  Houston  was 
opposed  to  secession  and  was  removed  from  office,  he  being  Governor  at  the  time.  Texas  had  ceased 
to  be  a Republic  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1846.  During  the  Civil  War  Texas  fur- 
nished many  troops  to  the  Confederate  Army  and  they  all  sustained  the  high  name  of  their  State 
on  nearl}'  ever}’  battlefield  of  the  war. 

The  State  of  Texas,  an  emi)ire  in  itself,  is  by  many  thousand  square  miles  larger  than  any  other 
of  the  Commonwealths  comprising  the  Union.  The  State  has  an  area  of  271,856  square  miles  of 
land  and  2,510  square  miles  of  water  surface,  the  latter  consisting  of  lakes  and  hays,  making  a total 
of  274,366  sfjuare  miles,  equal  to  about  8.7  per  xent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  .States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 
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Texas  is  six  times  larger  than  New  York,  seven  times  as  large  as  Ohio,  and  100,000  square 
miles  larger  than  all  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  including  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Compared 
with  European  countries,  it  has  34,000  square  miles  more  than  the  Austrian  Empire,  62,000  more 
than  the  German  Empire,  and  nearly  7,000  square  miles  more  than  Erance. 

The  State  is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  between  the  36th 
and  26th  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  94th  and  106th  meridians  of  longitude.  Erom  the  extreme 
northern  boundary  to  the  most  southerly  point  is  nearly  750  miles,  and  the  distance  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  border  is  800  miles. 

Custom  has  divided  the  State  geographically  into  five  parts:  Central,  Northern,  Southern, 

Eastern  and  Western,  though  the  dividing  line  are  not  well  defined. 

East  Texas  is  characterized  by  a long  range  of  hills  running  into  an  irregular  line  from  north- 
east to  southeast.  It  is  also  marked  by  a heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  principally  of  forests 
of  pine,  oak  and  hickory. 

The  coast  of  Te.xas  is  bordered  by  an  almost  continuous  chain  of  islands  and  peninsulas.  The 
Gulf  border  of  this  chain  is  a very  regular  line  southwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  or 
lake,  to  near  Corpus  Christi,  which  occupies  the  highest  point  on  the  entire  coast,  and  thence  turns 
with  a regular  curve  south  and  slightly  southwest  to  Mexico. 

The  territory  east  of  the  timber  region  and  north  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  a vast  open  plain  com- 
posed of  genth'  rolling  prairies  and  gradual  elevations.  It  is  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of 
native  grasses  and  dotted  by  an  occasional  clump  of  timber,  and  extends  to  the  Red  River  on  the  north 
and  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  west  and  northwest.  The  water  courses  are  usually  fringed  with 
a growth  of  hackberry,  ash,  elm,  cottonwocd,  pecan,  walnut,  and  the  various  oaks. 

West  and  northwest  lie  the  hills  and  mountain  ranges  of  the  State,  which  are  continuations 
of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  In  the  extreme  northwest,  bordering  Kan- 
sas on  the  south  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  is  the  elevated  table  land  formerly  called  the  Llano 
Estacado,  or  Staked  Plains.  The  same  area  is  now  called  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  and  is  destined 
one  day  tO'  be  the  greatest  agricultural  district  in  the  United  States. 

On  a line  north  of  Austin  and  San  Antonio,  running  in  a southwesterly  direction,  there  is  a 
low  range  of  hills  that  mark  a change  in  the  topography  of  the  country.  Western  it  i^  more  broken 
and  the  elevations  more  abrupt.  The  valleys  are  broad  and  the  lands  very  fertile. 

The  territory  now  known  as  Texas  was  discovered  and  explored  some  distance  west  by  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  the  noted  Erench  explorer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1685,  having  obtained  royal  letters  patent  and  provided  with  four  vessels,  he  set  sail  to  dis- 
cover the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  drifting  too  far  west,  he  landed  in  Texas,  supposing  Mata- 
gorda Bay  to  be  the  point  he  was  looking  for.  After  exploring  the  country,  he  determined  to  traverse 
the  country  north  as  far  as  the  Illinois  River,  a distance  of  2,000  miles.  Picking  out  a few  friends, 
he  started,  but  on  March  20,  1687,  fell  a victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.  He  was  killed  bv  a 
man  named  Dubaut,  who  had  become  jealous  and  dissatisfied  with  him  and  others  in  the  party.  This 
deed  was  committed  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Brazos  River;  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the 
exact  spot. 

La  .Salle  was  reserved  and  took  counsel  of  none  of  his  companions.  He  had  been  called  the 
Columbus  of  his  age.  Cool  and  intrepid,  never  for  a moment  yielding  to  despair,  he  bore  the  burden 
of  his  calamities  manfully,  and  his  hopes  expired  only  with  his  last  breath. 

For  a long  time  Texas  was  an  unknown  land.  Two  causes  operated  to  prevent  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  highly  favored  land.  The  jealous  policy  of  the  old  Spanish  Government  uniformly  dis- 
couraged all  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  country.  It  was  the  j^olicy  of  the  Government  that  com- 
pletely locked  up  Texas  and  all  the  Spanish-American  possessions,  and  excluded  even  visitors  and 
travelers.  Don  Nemisio  Salcedo,  the  Spanish  Captain  General  of  the  internal  provinces,  used  to  fre- 
quently say  that  he  would  stop  the  birds  from  flying  over  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States  if  it  were  in  his  power. 

This  rigid  policy  prevented  anyone  from  attemj)ting  to  explore  the  country  by  land,  for  per- 
petual imprisonment  was  the  inevitable  result  of  detection  and  capture. 

Then  the  Caranchaua  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  coast,  were  represented  to  he  of  a ferocious 
character.  They  were  supposed  to  be  cannibals,  and  many  tales  of  frightful  import  were  told  of  them. 
It  was  believed  that  these  stories  were  greatly  exaggerated,  probably  by  the  Spanish,  to  prevent  in- 
tercourse with  the  province,  which  was  not  easy  to  guard  by  a military  force. 

No  charts,  maps  or  geographical  notices  were  ever  allowed  by  the  .Spanish  to  be  taken  of  it. 
The  map  compiled  by  Colonel  Austin  and  published  by  Tanner  was  the  first  correct  geographical  in- 
formation of  the  country  that  was  ever  given  to  the  public. 
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Tlie  hrst  and  principal  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  were  made  near  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  at  San  Antonio,  with  about  2,000  inhabitants;  La  Bahia  del  Esporitu  Santo,  now  Goliad, 
about  1,400,  and  Nacogdoches,  with  5,000. 

The  early  Spanish  (Catholic)  missions  within  the  present  houndaries  of  Texas  were  established 
by  I'rancescan  monks,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  were  called  presidios.  They 
consisted  of  a chapel  for  worship,  the  cells  for  the  monks,  the  dwellings  for  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
fort  for  defense.  The  mission  was  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  and  the  military  force  was  under 
an  officer  of  the  army,  who  in  most  matters  was  under  the  control  of  the  priest.  A complete  list  of  the 
missions  is  as  follows  : 

In  lobO  the  Mission  of  .San  Francisco  was  established  on  the  Lavaca  River,  at  I'ort  St.  L.ouis. 
In  the  same  year  the  Mission  of  .San  Juan  Bautista,  was  founded  on  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

In  1714,  Captain  Ramon  established  the  Mission  of  .San  Bernard,  also  the  Mission  of  Adaes 
among  the  Indians  of  that  name,  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  Natchitoches. 

In  1715  was  established  the  Mission  of  Dolores,  west  of  the  Sabine,  among  the  Orguisaco  In- 
dians. 

In  the  same  year  one  among  the  Nacogdoches  Indians,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  that 
name;  also  another  among  the  Aes  Indians,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  San  Augustine.  The 
Mission  and  fortress  of  San  .Antonio  de  Valero  was  soon  after  this  established  on  the  San  Pedro 
River,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  San  Antonio. 

In  1721  a post  and  mission  was  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  Neches,  and  another  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Bernard,  called  Our  Lady  of  the  Loretto.  In  the  same  year  the  Mission  of  La  Bahia  (The  Bay) 
was  established  at  the  lower  crossing  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 

In  1730  the  Church  of  San  Fernando,  in  the  present  city  of  San  Antonio,  was  founded. 

In  1731  was  established  not  far  from  the  same  place  the  Mission  La  Purisima  Concepcion  de 

.Acuna. 

.All  these  buildings  are  still  standing. 

Under  the  old  Mexican  regime  Texas  was  a province  controlled  by  a commandant,  who  re- 
sided at  Chihuahua,  whose  powers  were  independent  of  the  viceroy. 

The  seat  of  government  being  so  remote  from  the  territor\-  governed,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  transact  any  business  with  the  executive  or  judicial  departments. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century  the  genius  of  another  and  better  civilization  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  Texas. 

The  .Anglo-American  race  was  pushing  westward  and  southward.  Bold,  resistless  men,  im- 
pelled hy  the  fascination  of  adventure,  Boone-like  made  their  way  into  this  new  region.  The  Mexi- 
can Government  did  not  like  the  influ.x  of  foreigners,  especially  of  .Americans,  and  passed  laws  to 
imprison  them  if  found  on  their  territory.  These  laws  acted  as  an  incentive  to  their  transgression. 

.After  various  efforts,  small  revolutions  and  other  adventures,  Texas  did  not  really  get  any  per- 
manent population  until  after  the  treaty  of  amity  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1819.  Spain’s  title  to  Texas  was  confirmed  in  that  treaty  and  she  determined  to  remove 
the  exclusion  of  .Anglo-.Americans,  the  policy  theretofore  prevailing,  and  the  country  was  opened  to 
them  for  settlement. 

The  first  American  to  avail  himself  of  this  new  opportunity  was  Moses  Austin.  This  man  was 
born  in  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1764.  .At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  Maria  Brown  in  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  afterwards  established  a commercial  business  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Stephen,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a large  importing  business  in  Philadelphia.  A few  years 
later  the  two  brothers  bought  a lead  mine  in  Virginia  and  ran  it  for  a time.  Speculation  brought  re- 
verses and  Moses  Austin  obtained  in  1797  a grant  from  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Governor  General  of 
Louisiana,  conferring  upon  him  a league  of  land  in  Eastern  Missouri,  where  he  made  the  first  set- 
tlement as  the  nucleus  of  Washington  County,  of  that  State,  and  where  he  won  by  his  upright  conduct 
the  admiration  of  all  the  immigrants. 

The  qualities  which  gained  for  him  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him  occasioned  another  re- 
verse of  fortune.  He  had  become  a large  stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  when  in  1818  that 
institution  went  to  ruin  Austin  surrendered  all  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Although 
then  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  establishing  an  extensive  colony  in  Texas.  In 
this  he  was  not  moved  by  the  restless  spirit  of  adventure  that  had  characterized  former  attempts  of 
the  kind.  His  intention  was  to  proceed  legally. 

.Accordingly  he  made  the  long  journey  to  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  arriving  in  the  first  part  of 
December.  1820,  and  made  his  application  to  the  authorities.  At  first  he  met  with  rebuff  and  disap- 
pointment. .Although  in  1799  he  had  become  a naturalized  subject  of  Mexico  in  Upper  Louisiana,  he 
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had  failed  to  provide  himself  with  a passport  before  starting  his  journey,  and  when  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Governor  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the  province  immediately.  In  bit- 
terness of  heart  he  prepared  for  his  departure,  but  on  crossing  the  plaza  he  met  Baron  de  Bastrop, 
an  alcade  and  native  of  Prussia.  This  man  had  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had 
sent  him  on  a mission  to  Mexico.  While  Louisiana  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  thirty  miles  square  between  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers,  400,000  acres  of  which  he  ceded 
to  Aaron  Burr,  on  which  the  latter  intended  to  plant  a colony  as  a nucleus  for  his  mediated  expedi- 
tion against  Mexico. 

When  Louisiana  was  recalled  to  France,  Bastrop  became  a citizen  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar, 
where  he  was  appointed  alcade  and  afterwards  land  commissioner,  and  in  1827  he  represented  Texas 
in  the  Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  He  died  in  1828. 

On  meeting  Austin,  as  stated,  he  interested  himself  in  his  undertaking,  and  by  his  influence  finally 
put  Austin  in  favor  with  the  authorities  of  the  province. 

While  his  case  was  pending  he  started  on  the  long  journey  back  to  Missouri.  He  was  made  ill 
by  the  hardships  of  the  journey  and  died  June  10,  1821. 

He  left  an  arrangement  with  his  son,  Stephen  Fuller  Austin,  then  in  New  Orleans,  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  the  elder  Austin  had  begun  in  Texas. 

January  17,  1821,  Austin’s  memorial  was  granted,  giving  him  permission  to  introduce  300  fami- 
lies into  Texas. 

The  son  was  equal  in  energy  to  his  father,  arrived  at  San  Antonio  with  seventeen  companions 
and  received  permission  from  the  Government  to  explore  the  country  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  se- 
lect what  pleased  him.  He  also  examined  the  country  along  the  Brazos  River.  Being  convinced  of 
the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  he  returned  to  Louisiana  and  published 
the  particulars  of  the  scheme. 

Each  head  of  a family  was  toi  receive  640  acres,  320  acres  in  addition  for  the  wife,  should  there 
be  one,  100  acres  additional  for  each  child,  and  80  acres  in  addition  for  each  slave.  Each  single  man 
would  also  receive  a grant  of  640  acres. 

The  population  of  Texas  increased  from  3,500  in  1821  to  20,000  in  1830. 

The  chief  executives  of  Texas  from  1691  to  1918,  a period  of  227  years,  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing named  men ; 

Spanish  (1691  to  1822),  131  years:  Domingo  Teran,  Don  Gasparado  de  Anaya,  Don  Martin 
de  Alarconne,  Marquis  de  Aguayo,  Fernando  de  Alamazan,  Melchoir  de  Madiavila,  Juan  Antonio  Bus- 
tillos,  Manuel  de  Sandoval,  Carlos  de  Franquis,  Prudencia  Basterra,  Justo  Boneo,  Jacinto  de  Bar- 
rios, Antonio  de  Martos,  Juan  Mania,  Baron  de  Riperda,  Domingo  Cabello,  Rafael  Pacheco,  Manuel 
Munio,  Juan  Bantista  el  Guazabel,  Antonio  Cordero,  Manuel  de  Salcedo,  Christoval  Dominguez,  An- 
tonio Martinez. 

Mexican  (1822  to  1835),  13  years:  Trespalacios,  1822;  Don  Luciana  le  Garcia,  1823;  Rafel 
Gonzales  (Coahuila  and  Texas),  1825;  Victor  Blanco,  1826;  Jose  Marvia  Viesca,  1828;  Jose  Marvia 
Letona,  1831  ; Francisco  Vilauri,  1834. 

Texan  (1835  to  1846),  11  years:  Henry  Smith,  Provisional  Governor,  1835-36;  David  G.  Bur- 
nett, President  ad  interim,  1836;  Sam  Houston,  Constitutional  President,  1836;  Mirabeau  B.  Hamar, 
President,  1838;  Sam  Houston,  President,  1841;  Anson  Jones,  President,  1844. 

State  Government  Since  Annexation  (1846  to  1918),  72  years — List  of  Governors:  J.  Pinck- 

ney Henderson,  1846;  George  T.  Wood,  1847;  P.  H.  Bell,  1849-51;  P.  H.  Bell,  1851-53;  E.  M.  Pease, 
1853-55  ; E.  M.  Pease.  1855-57 ; R.  M.  Runnels,  1857-59;  Sam  Houston,  1859-61  ; Edward  Clark,  1861  ; 
F.  R.  Lubbock,  1861-63;  Pendleton  Murrah,  1863-65;  A.  J.  Hamilton  (provisional),  1865-66;  James  W. 
Throckmorton,  1866-67 ; E.  M.  Pease  (provisional),  1867-70;  E.  J.  Davis,  1870-74;  Richard  Coke,  1874- 
76;  R.  B.  Hubbard,  1876-79;  O.  M.  Roberts,  1879-83;  John  Ireland,  1883-87 ; L.  S.  Ross,  1887-91  ; J.  S. 
Hogg,  1891-95;  Charles  A.  Culberson,  1895-99;  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  1899-03;  Samuel  W.  T.  Lanham, 
1903-07;  Thomas  M.  Campbell,  1907-11;  Oscar  Branch  Colquitt,  1911-14;  James  E.  Ferguson,  1914- 
17;  William  Pettus  Hobby,  1917-18. 
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Texans  and  Their  State 


AUSTIN 

EDMUNDS  TRAVIS 

Ediior-ht-Chief 
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AUSTIN 

USTIN,  the  Capital  of  Texas  and  County  Seat  of  Travis  County,  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derfully located  cities  in  the  State.  Its  site  was  selected  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  by 
a commission,  and  while  it  was  not  the  first  Capital  of  the  Republic,  it  was  the  first  and 
only  Capital  of  the  State.  According  to  Texas  history.  President  Mirabeau  Lamar  was 
entranced  with  the  site  of  Austin.  As  originally  located  the  city  was  to  be  one  mile 
square,  lying  between  Waller  and  Shoal  Creeks  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  River. 
It  has,  of  course,  spread  far  beyond  those  limits,  but,  as  a result  of  the  old  plan,  it  has  today 
one  of  the  broadest  paved  streets  of  the  world  in  Congress  Avenue  and  one  of  the  broadest  of  all  the 
world’s  thoroughfares  in  East  Avenue.  The  last  named  street,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  second  broad- 
est street  of  the  world.  It  has  been  parked  and  partially  paved  in  recent  years. 

Austin  was  originally  called  Waterloo.  It  was  settled  in  1838.  The  next  year,  1839,  it  was  re- 
named in  honor  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  made  the  Capital  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Later  it  was 
made  the  permanent  Capital  of  the  State.  In  1883  the  University  of  Texas  was  located  in  Austin, 
and  it  is  also  the  home  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  St.  Edward’s  College,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  State  School  for 
the  colored  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  School  for  Defectives,  two  negro  colleges — Samuel  Houston  and 
Tillotson  Institute,  and  numerous  other  schools,  public  and  private.  Its  system  of  public  schools  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State  and  includes  a Junior  and  Senior  High  School  for  white  and  a complete 
system  of  Public  Schools  for  negroes.  It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  first  public  free  school  in 
Texas  was  established  in  Austin  in  1871.  A.  P.  Wooldridge,  present  Mayor  of  Austin,  is  known  lo- 
cally, at  least,  as  the  father  of  the  free  school  and  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  has  been 
named  in  his  honor. 

The  State  Capitol,  of  native  granite,  is,  after  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  largest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  stands  in  a square  of  ten  acres  and  was  built  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,5(X),000,  paid  in  State  lands.  Congress  Avenue,  leading  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Colorado  River,  is  said  to  be  the  prettiest  street  in  the  South.  Other  lighted  and  paved  streets  in- 
clude North  Congress  Avenue,  Lavaca  Street,  Red  River  Street,  University  Avenue,  Guadalupe 
Street,  East  First  Street  and  Sixth  Street,  East  and  West.  They  are  conceded  to  be  as  handsome  in 
appearance  as  any  streets  in  the  country.  More  than  thirteen  miles  of  Austin’s  streets  are  paved  and 
practicall}’  all  the  paved  streets  are  brilliantly  lighted. 

Two  bridges  span  the  Colorado  River  at  Austin,  one  a railroad  bridge  and  the  other  what  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  concrete  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  West  of  the  city  is  the  great  Dam, 
1,200  feet  long,  impounding  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  in  a long  lake,  navigable  for  power  boats  as 
far  as  twenty-seven  miles  above  the  Dam. 

Although  it  is  as  a home  and  school  city  that  Austin  is  most  often  mentioned,  the  manufactures 
carried  on  are  of  considerable  importance.  Cottonseed  oil,  lime,  planed  lumber,  farm  machinery, 
silk,  mattresses,  trunks,  harness  and  leather  goods  generally,  brick,  cigars,  soap,  gasoline  engines,  ce- 
ment blocks  and  brooms,  besides  building  material  of  many  kinds,  are  manufactured,  and  the  trade 
in  live  stock,  cotton,  grain  and  hides  is  very  lively. 

The  city  has  long  been  noted  for  its  artistic  buildings  and  beautiful  surroundings.  The  Li- 
brary building  on  the  University  campus  is  said  to  be  the  most  artistic  in  the  South,  while  the  Gover- 
nor’s Mansion  is  an  edifice  typical  of  ante-bellum  days.  There  are  many  old  homes  and  some  newer 
buildings  which  rank,  architecturally,  with  the  finest  in  the  Southwest.  The  scenery  about  Austin 
has  been  declared  equal  to  that  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Europe.  The  Colorado  River  val- 
ley, especially,  presents  an  appearance  delightful  to  the  traveled  observer.  Scenic  roads  offer  the 
tourist  opportunity  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  these  scenic  beauties. 

Austin  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in  1909  and  the  municipal  affairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  a Council  consisting  of  four  councilmen  and  the  Mayor.  The  water,  light  and  power 
plant  is  municipally  owned.  Health  conditions  are  exceptionally  good  and  the  altitude  of  the  citv 
and  its  drainage  make  it  an  ideal  place  of  residence. 

Austin  stands  650  feet  above  sea  level  (average)  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  35  inches. 
Bank  clearances  for  the  year  1917  totalled  $182,051,91 1.23,  and  postal  receipts  $212,949.78.  The 
financial  institutions  rank  with  the  strongest  in  Texas,  and  recent  bank  statements  made  a remark- 
able showing  of  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Austin  and  the  Austin  trade  territory. 

'I'he  population  is  estimated  at  45,000. 
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WILLIAM  PETTL'S  HOBBY, 
Journalist. 


lOVERNOR  WILLIAM  BETTL'S  HOBBY  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  that  ancient,  honorable 
and  numerically  strong  order  of  successful  men, 
the  first  and  most  i.mportant  fact  in  whose  lives 
is  that  they  were  born  in  East  Texas.  He  came 
into  the  world  in  Moscow,  Polk  County,  Texas, 
on  March  26.  1878.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents 
changed  their  place  of  residence  to  Livingston,  county 
seat  of  Polk  County,  where  they  remained  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  meantime  his  father,  Ed- 
win Hobby,  was  twice  elected  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District.  From  the  district  bench  he  rose  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Appeals,  remaining  on  the  commission  until  it 
was  done  away  with. 

In  1892  Governor  Hobby’s  parents  moved  to  Hous- 
ton. Three  years  later  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
business  department  of  The  Houston  Post,  soon  changing 
to  the  editorial  department.  He  rose  step  by  step  to  tlve 


position  of  managing  editor.  In  1907  he  acquired  a pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and  took 
charge  thereof.  L’nder  his  direction  it  has  become  otie 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  South. 

In  1914  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Texas. 
On  May  15,  1915,  he  married  Miss  Willie  Cooper  of 
Beaumont,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Cooper.  In  1916 
he  was  again  a candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
was  renominated  atid  re-elected.  When  Governor  Fer- 
guson was  deprived  of  his  office  by  impeachment,  Mr. 
Hobby  became  Governor.  He  is  the  youngest  Governor 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Under  his  administration 
much  progressive  legislation  has  been  passed.  He  is  a 
candidate  for  Governor  in  the  July  primaries. 

When  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  of  Texas  was 
created  in  1917  Governor  Hobby  was  appointed  secretary 
thereof  by  President  Wilson  and  took  a hand  in  its  or- 
ganization, but  resigned  when  he  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernorship. Governor  Hobby  is  clear-visioned,  studious 
and  high-minded,  a man  of  sound  judgment  and  proven 
business  ability. 
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JUL  Y 1862 


OSEPH  DRAPER  SAVERS  was  born  at  Grena- 
da, Miss.,  September  2x^.  1841,  his  parents  being 
David  and  ^iary  T.  Sayers.  He  came  to  Bas- 
trop, Texas,  in  December,  1851  ; was  educated  at 
the  Bastroi>  Military  Institute,  which  he  left  in 
March,  1861,  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  the 
United  States  military  posts  in  Texas;  enlisted  for  the 
war  in  August,  1861,  in  the  Fifth  Texas  Mounted  \’ol- 
unteers.  Confederate  Army,  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas 
Green:  was  commissioned  Adjutant  of  the  regiment  on 
October  11,  1861,  and  on  April  30,  1862,  was  promoted 
for  “distinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Val  Verde,” 
New  Mexico,  to  the  captaincy  of  the  battery  cat)tured  by 
the  Confederates  in  that  engagement;  was  severely 
wounded  while  commanding  the  battery  in  the  battle  at 
Camp  Bisland,  Louisiana,  in  April.  1863;  was  promoted 
to  a Majority  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Brig. 


General  Thomas  Green,  and  again  wounded  in  the  battle 
near  Mansfield,  La.,  in  April,  1864.  L^pon  the  death  of 
General  Green  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Lieutenant 
General  Richard  Taylor,  and  served  with  him  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  until  May  10,  1865,  when  he  was  pa- 
roled. Returning  home,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and 
afterwards  became  .associated  with  Colonel  George  W. 
Jones,  the  partnership  continuing  for  ten  years. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1872;  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
1875-187S;  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  1879-1880;  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1884;  as 
Representative  in  Congress,  1885-1889;  as  Governor,  1899- 
1903;  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  in  1913,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  1913-1915. 

He  was  Grand  Ma«-ter  of  Masons  in  Texas,  1875-1876. 
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O educational  institution  in  the  Unittd  States  has  made  as  notable 
record  of  war  service  as  the  University  of  Texas.  Not  only  has  it 
contributed  more  than  2,000  of  its  students  and  former  students 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  army,  but  it  inaugurated  and  success- 
fully conducted  schools  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  avia- 
tion service,  radio  work  and  automobile  mechanics.  In  these  respects 
the  Universit}-  of  Texas  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  Additions  and  changes  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  were  made  to  meet  war  conditions  and  in  order  that 
young  men  and  women  might  be  trained  in  certain  special  lines  for  Government 
service.  As  a military  training  school  the  University  is  preparing  many  young 
men  for  the  army. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  splendid  work  which  the  University  of  Texas  has 
accomplished  during  its  period  of  existence  may  be  had  than  the  fact  that  among 
the  leaders  of  the  business,  professional  and  public  men  of  Texas  and  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  found  great  numbers  of  its  graduates.  This  list  is  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year.  The  Uni^■ersitv  of  Texas  offers  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion along  many  different  lines.  It  is  mrde  up  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Graduate 
Department,  Department  of  Education,  Department  of  Engineering,  Department 
of  Eaw,  Summer  Schools,  Department  of  Medicine  at  Galveston,  and  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  El  Paso. 
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GEORGE  FRANCIS  HOWARD,  LL.B., 

Secretary  of  State. 

il  ^ ^ office  of  Secretary  of  State  is  one  of  the 
most  irn]>ortant  in  the  State  government,  for  this 
official  not  only  is  the  “premier”  in  the  Gover* 
1^^  nor’s  “cabinet.”  but  has  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration  of  laws  affecting  corporations,  domestic 

' and  foreign.  In  the  same  sense  that  county  tax 

assessors  are  deimties  of  the  Comptroller,  County  clerks 
are  deputies  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  business 
of  this  State  official’s  office  reflects  the  business  progress 
of  the  State.  At  present  the  office  is  held  by  a young 
and  efficient  Secretary  whose  conduct  of  it,  together  with 
his  personality,  is  gaitiing  him  widesj)rcad  recognition  and 
popularity. 

George  Francis  Howard  was  born  at  Palestine,  Texas, 
August  19,  1899,  son  of  A.  R.  and  Georgia  Granger  How- 
ard. He  was  educated  in  the  Palestine  Grammar  and 
High  Schools,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1907, 
and  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  whicli  he  at- 


tended two  years;  Washington  University  two  years,  and 
the  University  of  Texas  one  year. 

Mr.  Hosvard’s  business  and  professional  career  has 
been  out  of  the  ordinary.  On  completing  his  education 
he  entered  the  practice  of  law  and  was  a member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Townes,  Vinson  & Howard  at  Houston.  Later 
he  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Beaumont  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gulf  & Northern  Railway.  No- 
vember 6,  1917,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
Governor  W.  P.  Hobby,  one  of  the  youngest  men  who 
has  held  this  high  position  in  any  American  State.  He 
has  served  with  ability  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  his  duties  have  brought  him  in  contact. 

Mr.  Howard  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Coinitry 
Club,  l^iiversity  Club  and  Lumbermen’s  Club,  all  of 
Houston;  the  Austin  Country  Club,  Rotary  Club  and  L’ni- 
versity  Faculty  Club,  all  of  Austin,  and  the  Beaumont 
Press  Club.  He  is  a member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
academic  fraternity,  and  of  Phi  Delta  Phi,  honorary  law 
fraternity.  He  was  married,  November  fi,  1914.  to  Miss 
Garland  Bonner,  and  has  otie  son,  Frank  Bonner  Howlami. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS  DAVIDSOX. 

JlDGE  OF  COIRT  OF  CRIMINAL  APPEALS. 

ILLIAM  LEWIS  DAVIDSOX,  the  notaable  Judge 
of  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of  Texas,  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  public  life  of 
Texas  today,  a believer  in  democracy,  in  the  sov- 
ereignity of  the  State,  and  the  permanency  of 
Federal  Government  as  provided  for  by  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  of  America;  he  has  record  for  the  longest 
continuous  service  on  the  Appellate  Bench  ever  rendered 
by  one  individual  in  the  history  of  Texas.  Judge  David- 
son is  a Mississipi)ian  by  birth,  the  son  of  Asbury  and 
Mary  M.  (Fly)  Davidson,  born  on  November  5,  1845. 
He  attended  the  country  log  school  house,  typical  of  the 
earlier  civilization  of  this  country,  from  which  so  many 
of  the  country’s  leaders  were  drawn.  In  1855  Judge  Da- 
vidson entered  the  Gonzales  College,  which  he  attended 
until  entering  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  only  survivor  of  the  command  under  General 
Ben  McCullough,  who  received  the  surrender  of  General 
Twiggs  at  San  Antonio,  February.  1861.  Judge  David- 
son also  served  in  the  32nd  Texas  Cavalry  under  Col. 
P.  C.  Woods  in  General  De  Bray’s  brigade  of  General 
Dick  Taylor’s  .\rmy.  In  1866  he  attended  Stonewall 
Institute  for  one  term — 1866-1867. 


Immediately  after  leaving  college  the  Judge  engaged  in 
farming  until  1871,  at  which  date  his  activities  in  the  legal 
profession  began.  His  success  was  pronounced,  and  in 
1887  he  became  Assistant  Attorney  General,  appointed  by 
Governor  Ross,  who  re-appointed  Judge  Davidson  to  the 
same  office  in  1889.  In  February,  1891,  Governor  Hogg 
appointed  Judge  Davidson  on  the  Criminal  Court  Bench 
to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Sam  A.  Will- 
son,  who  resigned  on  E'ebruary  1,  1891.  Judge  Davidson 
was  elected  to  the  same  office  in  1892,  and  re-elected  con- 
secutively in  1894,  1896,  1902,  1908,  and  again  in  1914.  His 
present  term  will  expire  January  1,  1921.  During  his 
remarkable  career  as  a Judiciary,  there  have  been  approx- 
imately 20,000  cases  tried  before  him,  and  his  decisions 
enjoy  a reputation  amongst  all  classes  for  fairness  and 
equity  and  compliance  with  the  law  in  its  best  definitions. 

Judge  Davidson  married  Miss  Susan  B.  Howard  on  De- 
cember 22,  1879.  Their  children  are  Mrs.  Nellie  D.  Clem- 
ent, Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Graves,  Judge  W.  H.  Davidson,  Thom- 
as P.  Davidson,  Frank  R.  Davidson,  Duval  A.  Davidson 
and  Susan  A.  Davidson.  The  Judge  is  a prominent  Ma- 
son, is  Past  Master  of  Gonzales  Lodge  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
and  was  a member  of  the  Press  Club  of  Austin,  Texas. 
Was  Trustee  of  Southwestern  University  for  twenty 
years. 
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FRED  \V.  DAVIS. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

RED  W.  DAVIS,  the  widely-known  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  enjoyed  a variety  of  experience 
in  the  development  of  his  abilities  to  their  pres- 
ent executive  state.  He  was  at  one  time  a far- 
mer, and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  business  of 
stock-raising,  which  seems  to  hold  an  inherent 
attraction  for  the  average  young  man.  He  likewise  de- 
voted some  time  to  teaching  in  rural  and  summer  Normal 
Schools.  These  activities  brought  him  into  contact  with 


many  and  various  types  of  citizens  of  the  community, 
giving  him  an  insight  into  their  needs,  aspirations  and 
desires,  which  has  contributed  in  a decisive  manner  in 
creating  that  good  understanding  which  exists  between 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  large  circle  of  admirers.  Mr.  Davis 
was  born  in  Stoddard  County,  Missouri.  March  8,  1875, 
the  son  of  Alfred  J.  and  Sarah  C.  Davis.  He  has  re- 
sided in  Texas  practically  all  his  life.  On  October  18, 
1914,  he  married  Miss  Ethel  Scarvey.  There  are  no  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Davis  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  also  belongs  to  Lyons  and  Far- 
mers’ Union. 
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ERIC  BERNARD  HENDRICKS. 

Assistant  Attoknev  Genekal,  Coukt  of  Ciuminal  Appeals. 

RIC  BERNARD  HENDRICKS  is  Texas’  capable  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals.  Edu- 
cated in  Public  Schools  and  North  Texas  State  Normal, 
he  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  for  six  years,  beginning 
the  practice  of  law  at  Brownwood,  Texas,  in  1908.  In 
January,  1917,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals.  Mr.  Hendricks  is  the 
son  of  James  R.  and  Rachael  A.  Hill  Hendricks,  born  in  Water 
Valley,  Miss.,  May  26,  1878.  Married  Annie  Irene  Yates  of 
Gradyville,  Ky.  Their  five  children  are:  Berene,  Demont,  Ber- 

nard, Jr.,  Mary  and  Miss  Creel.  Member  of  the  Masonic  and 
Knights  of  Pythias  orders. 


JAMES  BOULDIN  RIXTOR, 

CiTV  Attorney. 

A.MKS  BOULDIN  RECTOR.  City  Attorney  of  Austin, 
has  held  that  position  since  1909,  his  service  beginning 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  this  form 
he  played  an  important  part,  and  is  recognized  as  an 
exjiert  upon  questions  of  municipal  law  and  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Rector  was  born  in  Austin,  December  19,  1874,  the 
son  of  James  E.  and  Lilia  Terrell  Rector,  both  parents  of  Vir- 
ginia ancestry.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Austin  and 
later  finished  his  education  at  the  Ihiivcrsity  of  Texas,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  that  institution  in  1895. 
In  1901  he  received  the  additional  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
In  practicing  his  profession  he  has  been  very  successful  and  has 
been  connected  with  matiy  cases  in  the-State  and  Federal  Courts. 
In  1906  he  became  I'nitcd  States  Conimis^iuner,  which  place  he 
held  until  a]ipoinled  C'ity  Attorney  in  1909.  His  skillful  han- 
dling of  the  city’s  legal  (lejiartment  has  adtled  to  his  reputation 
as  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Rector  is  a 32d  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a Royal 
Arch  Mason,  a member  of  the  Country  Club.  Town  and  Gown 
Club.  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Austin 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Davis  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 
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BEAUMONT 


EAUMONT,  Texas,  with  a population  of 
42,000,  center  of  shipbuilding,  oil,  lumber 
and  rice  industries,  of  the  Gulf  Coast  re- 
gion, is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  inland  ports  in  the  United 
States.  Its  geographical  position,  the  solidarity  of 
the  substructure  of  the  Neches  River  renders  it 
possible  to  maintain  at  minimum  expense  any 
depth  of  water  that  may  be  necessary  to  perma- 
nently make  a harbor  of  the  very  first  magnitude 
and  importance.  Beaumont  is  a land-locked, 
storm-proof  inland  fresh  water  port  located  30 
miles  north  of  the  most  northern  countour  line 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Beaumont  has  entered  into  a close  financial 
alliance  with  and  has  attained  the  utmost  confi- 
dence of  the  Federal  Government  by  assuming 
a prerogative  that  has  been  established  a prece- 
dent never  to  be  revoked.  Beaumont  is  giving 
the  Government  substantial  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Neches  River.  The  building  of  ma- 
rine ways  and  a dry  dock  at  an  expense  of  $15,- 
000,000,  aided  by  the  Federal  Government,  fixes 
the  status  of  the  port  of  Beaumont  as  the  most 
important  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico.  The 
banks  of  the  Neches  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaumont  are  dotted  with  great  ship  yards,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  skilled  laborers,  while  the 
exports  from  this  city  during  the  past  year  have 
set  a new  record  in  shipping  history  for  new 
ports. 

Beaumont  is  the  seat  of  government  for  Jef- 
ferson County,  which  produces  more  refined  oil 
than  any  other  county  in  the  world.  The  Gulf 
Refining  Company,  ‘the  Texas  Company’s  two 
huge  plants,  and  the  immense  Magnolia  Petro- 
leum Company’s  plant,  are  all  located  within  the 
confines  of  this  county. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Beaumont  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  shipbuilding 
centers  in  the  South.  Six  big  plants,  with  a dry 
dock  of  8,000  tons  capacity,  are  working  day  and 
night  in  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  for 
the  Government.  This  new  industry  has  brought 
unprecedented  prosperity  to  Beaumont,  bank 
clearings,  building  permits  and  postoffice  receipts 
breaking  all  previous  records. 

Being  a center  for  all  of  these  industries,  as 
well  as  the  center  from  which  radiate  eleven  dif- 
ferent lines  of  railroad,  it  is  but  natural  that 
Beatimont  should  be  a jobbing  point,  and  there 
are  three  wholesale  grocery  houses,  nearly  a 
dozen  wholesale  provision  houses  in  varying  lines, 
wholesale  hardware,  dry  goods,  notions,  drugs, 
liquor,  cigars  and  confectioner)-.  In  fact,  the  job- 
bing business  of  the  cit\-  covers  a wide  range, 
both  in  t?rritor\-  and  of  articles.  Its  retail  stores 
are  many  and  large  and  are  sought  b>-  buyers 
from  a wide  range  of  territory  who  make  Beau- 
mont their  shopping  point ; especiall)'  is  this  true 
of  the  hundreds  of  mill  towns  and  villages  in 
East  Texas  and  West  L.ouisiana,  which  look  upon 
Beaumont  as  their  trading  point. 

Aside  from  rice,  of  which  an  average  of  800,- 
000  bags  are  produced  annuall\-  in  the  county,  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  county  is  consid- 
erable and  is  growing  each  year.  Beatimont  has 
long  been  known  as  a .suppl\-  center  for  trtick 
crops  of  all  kinds,  and  corn  and  cotton  are  spe- 
cialized on  many  farms,  while  the  general  farm 
is  becoming  common  throughout  the  district  from 
which  Beaumont  draws  its  trade.  Jefferson 
Cotmt\-  has  for  manv  years  been  known  as  a 


stock-raising  section,  and  many  large  herds  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  county,  especially  in  the 
lower  lands.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  orange  and 
fig  trees  have  been  set  out  in  recent  years,  and 
the  preservation  and  canning  of  the  fig  has  come' 
to  be  an  industry  of  no  small  proportions  and  is 
steadily  growing.  Orange  and  pecan  groves  are 
coming  into  bearing  and  Beaumont  is  becoming 
a market  for  these  products.  Grapes,  pears  and 
strawberries  also  do  well  and  there  are  consider- 
able shipments  of  these  each  season. 

Beaumont  is  the  center  of  the  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty good  roads  system,  shell  roads  radiating  to  all 
parts  of  the  county,  from  which  lateral  dirt  roads, 
always  kept  in  excellent  condition,  diverge,  giv- 
ing to  the  city  easy  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  county  by  wagon. 

Beaumont  is  a city  of  great  civic  pride,  and 
its  streets  and  lawns  are  models  of  neatness.  Its 
school  system  ranks  with  the  best  in  Texas,  a 
high  school,  seven  ward  schools  for  white,  and  a 
high  school  and  four  ward  schools  for  colored 
children  being  maintained  with  nine  months’ 
school  each  year.  In  the  suburbs  are  two  large 
schools  for  whites  in  independent  districts,  each 
housed  in  modern  brick  buildings.  These  dis- 
tricts also  maintain  modern  schools  for  colored 
children. 

The  city-  is  plentifully  supplied  with  churches, 
and  practically  every  denomination  is  represented 
with  one  or  more  organizations.  Some  of  the 
church  edifices  of  the  city  are  most  ornate  and 
would  be  a credit  to  a city  of  much  greater  pop- 
ulation. Church  workers  are  active  and  there  is 
a strong  religious  sentiment  evidenced. 

A paid  fire  department  with  five  stations,  and 
an  excellent  police  force  evidence  the  municipal 
effort  for  protection.  An  excellent  sewer  system 
is  established,  and  recently  the  city  voted  to  ac- 
quire the  water  system.  The  supply  is  taken 
from  the  Neches  River  and  ranks  with  the  most 
healthful  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Private 
corporations  furnish  gas  and  electricity,  and  other 
public  utilities  are  well  provided  for.  A street 
car  system  accommodates  residents  of  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  an  interurban  Hue  connects  Beau- 
mont with  Port  Arthur,  twenty  miles  away, 
transversing  a rich  agricultural  country  and 
touching  several  villages  en  route. 

Beaumont  has  grown  from  a sawmill  town  to 
its  present  standing  and  proportions  since  1900. 
Location  and  natural  advantages  have  played 
their  part  in  the  building,  but  an  aggressive  cit- 
izenship taking  advantage  of  opportunities,  al- 
ways reaching  out  for  trade  and  commerce,  has 
played  a large  part  in  the  development,  which 
has  been  made  along  well  defined  lines,  outlined 
for  the  most  part  for  years  ahead  and  all  ener- 
gies bent  to  their  consummation.  The  growth  has 
been  steady  and  wonderfully  uniform  with  the 
years,  each  year  seeing  some  new  hopes  fulfilled  ; 
the  building  permits  maintain  a striking  uni- 
formity. 

In  anticipation  of  the  hirger  city  to  come,  park 
sites  have  been  secured  in  various  sections,  and 
while  the  work  of  development  has  but  just 
started,  Beaumotit  bids  fair  ere  many  .\ears  to 
become  a city  of  parks  and  playgrounds.  A pub- 
lic abattoir  has  been  established  as  one  of  the 
adjttncts  of  hygienic  food  distribution,  and  mod- 
ern h\giene  and  sanitation  are  carefully  studied, 
it  being  the  aim  to  make  the  city  not  only  health- 
ful but  a model  city  in  every  respect. 
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JAMES  L.  MAPES, 
Publisher. 


Mapes 
of  the 
Xeches 


AMES  L.  MAPES  is  manager  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  of 
the  South.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Ala- 
bama, entering  the  newspaper  field  when  a youth. 
He  came  to  Beaumont  ten  years  ago,  being  as- 
sociated with  the  Enterprise  since  that  time.  Mr. 
is  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  Exalted  Ruler 
Elks,  a member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Club. 
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ALFRED  JONES, 

Editor. 


LFRED  JONES,  managing  editor  of  the  Beau- 
mont Enterprise,  was  born  in  Kansas,  July  24, 
1S87,  and  received  his  first  newspaper  experi- 
ence in  Kansas  City.  Five  years  ago  he  came 
to  Texas,  locating  at  Houston,  where  he  was 
associated  with  the  Chronicle  two  years.  iMr. 
Jones  has  been  with  The  Enterprise  since  April,  191. S. 

He  was  married,  January  1,  1918,  to  Miss  Florrie 
Gambati,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O,  F.  Gambati  of 
Houston.  His  mother.  Mrs.  Anna  Jones,  makes  her 
home  with  him.  He  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Neches  Club  and  Rotary  Club. 
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ED  PAGGI, 

Capitalist. 

El'  ijQUIPPED  with  a common  school  education,  ob- 
tained at  Austin,  Texas,  where  he  was  born  on 
October  12,  1874,  and  with  unflagging  energy 

and  indomitable  will  power,  Ed  Paggi  has  forged 
to  the  front  as  an  exponent  of  progressiveness 

* ^ in  Beaumont  and  has  become  one  of  the  leading 

men  of  the  city.  At  present  he  is  President  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Business  League,  Vice-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a Director  of  the  Rotary 
Club.  In  addition  to  these  organizations.  Mr.  Paggi  is  a 
Mason,  being  a Shriner,  Knight  Templar,  as  well  as 
holding  membership  in  the  Royal  Arch  and  A.  F.  & A.M* 
Mr.  Paggi  is  identified  with  many  business  institu- 
tions but,  primarily,  he  is  an  oil  producer.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  oil  business  in  general  since  1907  and  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  all  of  his  undertakings.  He 
is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Paggi  Brothers  Oil 


Company  of  Saratoga,  Texas,  a Director  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Oil  Producers’  Association,  Vice-President  of  the 
Texas  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Beaumont,  Treasurer 
of  the  Beaumont  Iron  Works,  Treasurer  of  the  Tarver 
Shipbuilding  Company  and  President  of  the  Beaumont 
Paper  Company. 

However,  the  duties  imposed  upon  Mr.  Paggi  by  these 
private  interests  have  not  weighed  upon  him  so  as  to 
keep  him  from  rendering  unusual  service  to  his  adopted 
city,  and  there  are  dozens  of  improvements  in  Beaumont 
which  could  be  traced  to  him.  Mr.  Paggi’s  chief  ambi- 
tion is  to  see  Beaumont  the  metropolis  of  this  section, 
and  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Mr.  Paggi  was  married  on  December  30.  1903,  to  Miss 
Bertha  Dorothy  Spreen  at  Lampasas,  Texas,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  fine  children,  Louise,  aged  13,  and  Ruth, 
aged  4. 

Mr.  Paggi  is  the  son  of  Michael  and  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Barthelmy  Paggi. 
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A.  F.  TOWXSIiXD. 

Manager.  Beaumont  F.LKtTiMc  l^ir.in  Bowir  Co. 

KFRKD  Freeman  Townsend  was  born  at  Auburn. 
Maine,  March  27,  1874,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roscoe  G.  Townsend.  He  was  educated  in  the 
J'*uhlic  Schools  at  Auburn,  at  the  Lowell  Textile 
Schools  and  at  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Mr.  Townsend’s  first  important  posi- 
tion was  with  the  Stone  & Webster  interests  at  Auburn, 
Maine,  where  he  w’as  Superintendent.  Since  that  time  he 
has  hebl  executive  positions  with  the  same  concern  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Ponce.  }*.  R..  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Woon- 
socket, R.  I.;  at  present  is  the  manat^er,  Beaumont 


Idcctrict  I^i'^lit  and  Power  Company,  Beaumont  Traction 
Comi>.niy,  JcR’erson  County  Traction  Compciiy.  Port  Ar- 
thur Li-dit  and  Power  {'oni])any.  and  Port  Arthur  Ice 
and  Refrigerating  Company. 

Mr.  Pownsend  is  a member  of  several  electrical  and 
transiiortation  associations  of  the  United  States  C'ha.n- 
ber  of  Commerce;  Beaumont  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Beaumont  M.  C.  A..  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
following  clubs:  Beaumont  Country,  Port  Arthur  Coun- 

try, Xeches,  Frying  Pan  and  Beaumont  Rotary  C'lub. 

lie  married  Miss  Kva  W’innefred  Hodkins  and  one 
child,  Pauline  Townseiul.  has  been  born  to  then. 
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ALBERT  HAMILTON  TARVER. 

Capitalist. 

T*'  I H E success  of  Albert  Hamilton  Tarver  should 
serve  as  a good  example  to  the  man  who  does 
not  ?t  first  succeed.  Mr.  Tarver  kept  on  trying 
till  he  did  succeed.  He  was  born  at  Rosebud, 
Texas,  August  23,  1883,  the  son  of  J.  D.  and 

— ' Mattie  Tarver.  He  attended  the  Public  Schools 

at  Rosebud  and  completed  the  junior  work  at  the  Sam 
Hou.ston  Normal  Institute. 

In  1902  he  went  to  Spindle  Top,  opened  a dry  goods 
•^tore,  didn’t  have  much  success,  moved  his  business  to 
Sour  I.ake  in  1903,  and  still  not  succeeding  went  to  work 
fur  a salary  in  ihe  oil  fields.  In  1907  he  organized  the 


Tarver  Oil  Comi>any  at  Saratoga,  and  this  venture  was 
not  successful.  The  next  year,  however,  he  acquired 
property  at  Sour  Lake  which,  in  1917,  sold  for  $1,500,- 
000,  after  $1,000,000  in  diviclends  had  been  taken  out. 
Mr.  Tarver  then  organized  the  Tarver  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, to  build  wooden  vessels,  work  which  now  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  Tarver  was  married  on  September  30,  1903,  to 
Miss  Minnie  Ora  Peeler,  and  three  children  have  been 
born.  They  are  Ned,  Kathleen  and  Jack. 

Mr.  Tarver  is  a 32®  Mason  and  a Shriner. 

Years  of  disappointment  did  not  embitter  this  persist- 
ent young  man,  and  he  has  the  same  sunny  and  loveable 
disposition  that  characterized  him  when  he  was  struggling 
for  a foothold  on  the  ladder  of  success. 
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HKRBERT  B.  UXDSAV, 

Gcrlacm  Baking  Co. 

T Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  on  August  2.C  1886,  Herbert  B. 
Lindsay,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boylston  J.  Lindsay,  was 
born.  He  was  educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
city.  He  started  in  business  with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company;  later  was  sales  manager  for  Ameri- 
can Refining  Company,  headquarters  at  Philadelphia; 
then  was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Houston,  coming  from 
there  to  Beaumont  as  secretary-treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Gerlach  Baking  Company. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  married  August  16,  1916  to  Miss  Elinor 
Laura  Wetzel.  They  have  one  son,  Herbert  Wetzel  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  secretary  o^f  the  Round  Table  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  Lions’  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BERNARD  DEUTSER. 

F l R N 1 T f R E . 


tb 


~’ER.\.\RD  DKCT.SER.  whose  thotograph  appears  on  tlii 


page,  is  one  of  the  best  known  busine.«s  men  of  South 
Texas,  identified  with  every  movement  for  the  develop 
ment  and  growth  of  the  city  along  lines  calculated  tr 
make  Beaumont  a better  city  in  which  to  live.  Mr, 
Deutscr,  who  is  44  years  old,  has  lived  in  Beaumont 
since  1894.  He  ha>  been  in  the  furniture  business  since  1894 
He  is  president  of  the  B.  Dciitser  Furniture  Co.Tiprny.  which  is 
now  housed  iti  a home  in  Beaumont.  In  Hou^ton  this 

com[>any  has  a large  whole.'«ale  house.  Mr.  Deiitser  is  a mem 
ber  of  the  City  Council,  the  Rotary  Club,  C'ountry  Club,  Mystii 
Shrine  anti  Klk<.  He  is  a director  in  the  Beaumont  Enterprise 
and  the  Texas  Bank  and  Tru>t  ('ompanv. 


DR.  WILBUR  FISK  THOMSON, 
City  Bactekiolocist. 


R.  WILBUR  F.  THOMSON,  Secretary  of  the  South 
Texas  Medical  -Association,  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board  No.  10  of  Beaumont,  and  Director  of 
the  Clinical  and  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Drs.  W'ier  and 
Thomson,  as  well  as  Health  Board  Secretary  and  City 
Bacteriologist,  was  born  at  Tidioute,  Pa.,  May  6,  1873, 
son  of  E.  T.  F.  and  Margaret  Thomson.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Kansas  high  schools  and  medical  department  of  Tulane  L’ni- 
versity  of  Louisiana.  He  was  in  the  drug  business  at  Beaumont 
and  Tyler,  Texas,  three  years  after  serving  three  years  as  hos- 
pital steward  in  the  LTiited  States  Navy. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  a member  of  the  Neches  Club.  Rotary  Club. 
American  Medical  -Association.  -American  Public  Health  -Asso- 
ciation, Texas  State  Medical  .-Association.  South  Texas  District 
Medical  -Association,  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society,  .Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  and  Cashan  Grotto  of  the  Masons. 


TEXARKANA  & FT.  .SMITH 
RAILWAY. 

HE'  present  prosperity  and 
future  prospects  of  Beau- 
mont and  tills  section  are 
due,  in  a large  measure,  to 
deep  water.  This  should 
be  credited,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, to  the  Texarkana  & Fort  Smith 
Railway,  a part  of  the  Port  .Arthur 
Route,  which  constructed  and  gave  to 
the  Goxernment,  without  recompense,  a 
ship  channel  se\  en  miles  long,  \ alued  at 
$1,350,000,  which  channel  now  forms 
the  southern  end  of  the  waterway  con- 
necting Beaumont  and  Port  .Arthur  with 
the  Gulf. 

This  railway  affords  to  merchants  and 
shippers  of  Beaumont  one  of  this  city’s 
principal  trade  territories,  and  today  con- 
stitutes an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
\elo]iment  of  this  section. 
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Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Beaumont,  Texas 


RIGIX'ALL'S’  planned  as  a private  ship- 
liuilding'  plant,  the  Lone  Star  Shiphuilding 
f Company  side-tracked  all  other  business 
I to  rush  to  completion  eight  steamers  for 

the  Government  when  the  Lhiitcd  States 
made  known  its  need  for  vessels.  The  first  of 
these  vessels  is  nearing  completion  and  others 
will  follow  at  the  rate  of  one  every  twenty-one 
days.  Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  contracts  for 
private  interests  arc  being  held  up  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Government  contracts. 

Tn  order  to  handle  the  vast  amount  of  business 
that  has  come  to  the  Lone  Star  Company,  the 
plant  at  Beaumont  has  been  equipped  and  en- 
larged until  it  is  without  a superior  in  the  entire 
South.  Every  labor-saving  and  time-gaining  de- 
vice that  is  known  to  shipbuilding  is  employed 
and  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  is  utilized. 
This,  backed  by  brainy  management  and  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  all  men  connected  with  the 
work,  gives  the  Lone  Star  Company  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  well  nigh  performing  miracles  in  the 
matter  of  constructing  vessels. 

Prior  to  Airgust  of  1917,  the  thirty-five  acres 
now  occupied  by  this  great  shipbuilding  compan\- 
was  covered  with  timber.  It  was  also  below  the 
high-water  mark  and,  in  addition  to  being  cleared 
of  timber,  had  to  be  filled  in  to  a height  above 
the  highest  known  water  level  in  the  Xeches 
River.  W'ork  started  on  the  plant  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  after  the  arrival  of  J.  I.  Schul- 
theiser,  the  General  Superintendent,  on  Au.gust 
13.  Due  to  various  unavoidable  delays,  the  plant 
was  not  completed  until  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember and  the  work  of  framing  ships  was  not 
begun  until  December  10.  The  first  frame  of  the 
first  ship.  No.  267,  was  raised  on  December  12. 
and  in  spite  of  delays  incident  to  non-arrival  of 
certain  items  of  material,  three  ships  were  com- 
pletely framed  and  a fourth  was  half  finished  by 
the  middle  of  March,  1918. 

The  plant  itself  has  been  greatl\-  enlarged  and 
additions  are  being  made  daily,  all  of  the  work 
going  on  simultaneously.  There  has  been  no 
shutdown  at  the  Lone  Star  \ard  from  any  cause. 

Labor  condition?  in  the  Lone  Star  \ard  are 
excellent.  The  clerical  employes  have  light,  well 
vntilated,  steam-heated  offices,  and  the  shiii- 
builders,  carpenters  and  laborers  are  provided 
with  the  most  modern  equipment  and  their  health 
and  comfort  are  safeguarded  most  thoroughly. 
There  is  perfect  harmony  between  all  the  em- 


ployes, as  is  shown  by  several  labor-  and  time- 
saving  schemes  suggested  by  the  enijiloyes  and 
adopted  by  the  employers. 

In  common  with  all  Texas  yards,  the  Lone 
Star  Company  maintains  a guard  around  the 
plant  Entry  can  be  had  only  on  order  of  the 
Superintendent.  There  is  absolutely  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Even  then  one  must  have  some 
legitimate  business  in  the  card.  Employes,  of 
course,  are  admitted  on  their  Government  badges. 

Great  caution  is  exercised  to  prevent  fires. 
All  shavings  and  waste  materials  are  cleared  out 
from  under  the  vessels  as  fast  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. There  is  no  way  whereby  a fire  could 
be  started  accidentally.  Electric  lights  and  search- 
lights illuminate  the  yard  at  night,  and  regular 
guard  patrols  are  made. 

The  companc'  maintains  its  own  water  system, 
in  addition  to  the  supply  piped  under  the  river 
from  the  city,  and  the  scope  of  fire  protection, 
while  already  ample,  is  being  extended  by  new 
installations. 

Headquarters  of  the  Lone  Star  Shipbuilding 
Company  are  maintained  at  111  Broadway,  New 
York,  where  most  of  the  higher  officials  are  lo- 
cated. George  B.  Leighton  is  President  of  the 
companv ; Walston  H.  Brown  is  Vice-President: 
F.  E.  Haslcr,  Treasurer;  James  H.  Bailey,  Sec- 
retary. 

Duncan,  ^'oung  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  are 
engineers  and  general  managers  for  the  company. 

I.  J.  Schultheiscr,  General  Superintendent, 
prior  to  coming  here,  was  engaged  in  construc- 
tion work,  generally  electrical  installation,  and 
came  from  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  electrification 
job  in  New  York. 

Among  the  stockholders  in  the  company  is  the 
Barbour  Steamship  Compain-.  W'ork  for  the 
stockholders  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  completed. 

The  Lone  Star  has  contracts  for  eight  Gov- 
ernment steamers,  and  is  e.x]iected  to  launch  a 
\'cssel  ever\-  twcnt\-onc  da\s  after  the  first  one 
until  the  contract  is  completed. 

Meanwhile  preparations  are  going  forward 
and  c.onstruction  work  on  docks,  warehouses  and 
other  buildings  is  under  wa\'  to  make  this  vard 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country.  All  of  the 
work  is  being  done,  too,  by  private  capital,  ac- 
cording to  a.  compan\-  official,  the  Government 
not  having  financed  an\-  part  of  the  Lone  Star 
program. 
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KEITH  LUMBER  COMPANY 

o/VOTH,  TEXAS 

Headquarters : 

BEAUMONT,  TEXA.S 


HILE  liardwood  lumber  manufacturing  largely  is  a side  issue  with  the  Keith  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Beaumont,  one  of  the  large  producers  of  long  and  short  leaf  }'ellow  pine  in  this 
section  of  Texas,  the  company  now  is  making  some  very  satisfactory  experiments  in  kiln- 
dr_\'ing  red  gum  in  an  effort  to  preserxe  all  the  beaut}’  and  perfection  of  the  lumber  as  it 
comes  from  the  saw.  The  experiments  have  been  made  by  \V.  C.  Keith,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Keith  mill  at  Voth,  Texas,  and  the  results  have  produced  lumber  that  does 
not  check  or  warp.  The  new  double-band  mill  of  the  Keith  Lumber  Company  at  Voth  has 
been  running  steadily  since  it  was  completed  last  November.  Little  evidence  remains  of  the  devastat- 
ing hre  which  destroyed  the  old  mill  more  than  a year  ago,  and  the  new  plant  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  most  conx  eniently  arranged  to  be  found  in  the  South.  The  best  and  heaviest  machinery  ob- 
tainable was  installed  throughout,  the  arrangement  of  modern  handling  dex  ices  being  incorporated  to 
insure  efficiency  and  perfect  manufacture. 


The  entire  plant  with  the  homes  of  the  xvorkers  is  situated  on  an  ideal  saxvmill  site.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  both  the  .Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads,  xxhich  gix’e  splendid  shipping  facilities,  and 
its  mill  pond  is  a section  of  a deep  bayou  xxhich  serves  to  simplify  the  bringing  of  logs  from  sources 
not  easily  reached  bx-  railroad. 


While  this  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  and  yard-stocks,  it  also  has  an 
excellent  qualitx’  of  large  trees  suitable  for  timbers,  and  it  is  furnishing  a large  sujiply  for  Govern- 
ment uses.  It  also  is  cutting  a considerable  quantity  of  thick  oak  for  xehicle  manufacture  and  manx' 
oak  timbers  for  the  oil  field  districts  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Countr}’.  The  hardxvood  output  xvill  run  from 
eight  to  ten  million  feet  a year,  xvhile  the  daily  output  of  yelloxv  pine  is  approximately  150,000  feet. 

J.  Frank  Keith,  founder  and  President  of  the  company,  is  one  of  the  oldest  lumber  manufac- 
turers in  Beaumont.  He  has  been  a lumberman  for  thirty  years,  and  since  1892  has  operated  a mill 
at  Voth.  W.  C.  Keith,  son  of  the  President,  is  General  Manager  of  the  mill.  Like  his  father,  he  is 
a thoroughl}’  experienced  mill  man  and  Secretarx-  of  the  company,  and  B.  R.  Xorvell  is  Treasurer.  The 
sales  department,  xvhere  both  pine  and  hardxvoods  are  handled,  is  in  charge  of  W.  J.  Buhlman,  xvho  is 
assisted  In-  D,  H.  iMurphy,  an  experienced  hardxvood  man. 
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DALLAS 

ROM  the  strata  of  mediocre  cities  which  exist  and  function  automatically,  without  vim 
or  enterprise,  Dallas  has  reared  herself.  From  the  time  when  she  was  but  a small  cara- 
van camp  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Trinity  River  until  her  present  era  of  greatness 
and  renown,  the  Dallas  doctrine  of  activity,  enterprise  and  exploitation,  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  foremost  city  of  the  Southwest.  Originally  lacking  in  some  of  the  essen- 
tials of  transportation  and  location,  Dallas  has  gathered  these  necessities  to  her  until  she 
now  has  every  one  of  the  galaxy  of  accoutrements  of  transportation,  industry,  manufac- 
ture, education,  religious,  mercantile  and  professional,  which  go  with  a front-rank  city  of  today — 
and  the  future.  Great  as  has  been  her  achievements  in  past  years  it  remained  for  the  war  to  bring 
out  the  most  that  was  in  Dallas;  to  bring  out  the  maximum  effort,  which,  when  expended,  accentuates 
the  individual  from  the  rabble  and  the  municipality  from  mere  collections  of  houses  and  factories. 
Dallas  has  enlisted  in  the  military  of  the  United  States  and  is  now  striding  along  the  path  laid  out  by 
her  government,  the  path  which  leads  towards  victory  for  America  and  vantage  for  the  City  of  the 
Hour. 

Dallas  has  torn  from  herself  the  bonds  of  lethargy  which  ma}'  bind  other  cities,  and  by  unified 
effort  of  heart  and  hand  has  wrested  from  the  maw  of  adversity  and  trial  the  position  of  honor  in  her 
State  and  her  Nation. 

Consistently  keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  building  up  a mercantile  and  industrial  commu- 
nity, Dallas  has  not  forgotten  nor  neglected  to  provide  for  the  educational  and  recreational  wants  of 
her  citizenship.  The  hub  of  a system  of  railroads  and  interurbans  which  spread  fan-wise  through 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  agricultural  section  of  the  South,  Dallas  is  daily  becoming  greater 
and  more  advantageous  as  an  industrial  and  manufacturing  site  which  brings  with  it  the  added  im- 
petus of  professional  and  mercantile  life. 

It  has  been  the  Dallas  Spirit — an  indefinable  esprit  de  corps — which  has  knit  Dallas  business 
men  and  citizens  into  an  organized  unit  for  the  betterment  and  advance  of  their  home  city,  the  fame 
of  which  has  spread  widely  across  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  has  been  too  big  for  Dallas  to  go  after.  Yet  the  smallest  detail  which  might  aid  in 
expediting  the  city  onwards  and  upwards  has  never  been  overlooked.  Unity  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  most  progressive  business  men  in  the  United  States  has  made  Dallas  what  it  is  today — a growing 
city  from  which  others  may  model. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  towering  sky  scrapers,  the  scores  of  miles  of  well  paved  streets,  the  archi- 
tectural beaut}'  of  palatial  homes,  the  manifold  civic  improvements  which  are  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
Texas  metropolis.  The  greatest  asset  by  far  is  tbe  patriotic,  progressive  and  enthusiastic  citizenship  who 
are  for  the  betterment  of  the  city  in  which  they  live  and  of  which  they  are  proud,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.  It  is  this  citizenship  and  the  Dallas  Spirit  which  inspires  them,  which  through  unity  of 
effort  have  carried  through  to  success  every  enterprise  with  which  they  have  been  confronted.  It 
was  Dallas  people  who  have  put  “over  the  top”  every  Liberty  Loan  quota  for  which  they  have  been 
asked,  as  well  as  the  quotas  of  other  patriotic  financial  movements.  Wdien  the  American  Red  Cross 
sought  $250,000  from  Dallas  the  citizenship  responded  by  raising  over  $700,000  for  the  cause.  The 
Dallas  Spirit  and  energ}^  has  been  quickly  adapted  from  commercial  attainment  to  aid  in  winning 
the  war. 

Realizing  that  ideas  enter  in  a large  degree  into  the  moulding  of  municipalities,  Dallas  has 
accorded  progressi\'e  business  thought  the  most  considerate  regard.  So  much  so  that  a clearing 
house  for  ideas  has  been  created  in  the  form  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation. Here  is  vested  the  generalship  which  forms  the  point  of  contact  between  the  men  of  ideas 
and  the  men  of  action,  and  the  men  of  both  ideas  and  action.  Here  are  the  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  city  and  locality  sifted  and  winnowed  and  the  practical  ones  among  them  put  into  practical 
execution.  Here  is  the  council  table  at  which  the  engineers  of  the  city’s  progress  sit  and  select  the 
man  for  the  detail  of  city  betterment  for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  then  draft  that  man  for  the  spe- 
cial work  which  will  set  his  city  one  pace  forward  in  the  path  of  progress  which  her  feet  have  for  so 
long  been  treading. 

It  was  owing  to  the  far-sightedness  of  the  Dallas  business  men  and  their  loyal  following  among 
the  citizenship  in  general  that  achievements  which  would  cast  credit  on  even  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can cities  ha\e  been  added  to  the  commercial  honor  list. 

Three  army  posts  call  Dallas  their  home.  One  of  these  is  the  great  aviation  repair  depot  at 
which  the  best  mechanical  talent  securable  in  the  country  is  at  work  repairing  and  modeling  airships 
for  a multitude  of  liv  ing  camps. 

Another  is  the  aviation  concentration  camp  at  the  Fair  Park  known  as  Camp  Dick,  where 
thousands  of  clean-cut  young  living  officers  are  held  awaiting  word  to  go  forth  and  smite  the  Hun. 


Love  l-'ield,  a field  for  advanced  dying,  is  the  third  and  a permanent  post.  The  field  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country  as  a fl\  ing  center. 

These  three  great  war  enterprises  were  given  to  Dallas  on  account  of  the  equity  of  the  climate 
and  the  ability  of  the  progressive  city  to  take  care  of  every  want  of  the  boys  in  khaki. 

With  its  business  standing  as  firm  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  Dallas  stands  unchallenged  as  the 
financial  and  banking  center  of  the  great  Southwest.  Its  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  won  by  Dallas  on 
sheer  merit,  against  other  and  larger  cities  actively  seeking  this  Federal  privilege,  centers  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  progressive  districts  in  the  entire  Federal  reserve  system. 

Estimates  show  that  Dallas  in  1918  has  a population  of  150,000;  this  exclusive  of  certain  sub- 
urban districts.  This  figure  has  been  reached  by  steady  industrial  and  commercial  growth  without  any 
artificial  boom  or  stimulus.  As  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  financial  and  distributing  center  of 
the  South,  Dallas  stands  in  the  center  of  a magic  circle  within  which  25  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in 
Texas  live.  The  population  within  a radius  of  100  miles  of  Dallas  is  1,823,400,  with  over  16,000 
rated  business  houses  and  686  banking  institutions. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a single  building  of  over  ten  stories  in  Dallas.  Now  a dozen 
sky  scrapers  proudly  rear  their  heads  above  this  limit,  some  of  them  to  twenty  stories.  From  its  three- 
quarter  of  a million-dollar  concrete  viaduct,  Dallas  presents  a sky  line  which  is  the  most  imposing 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States  save  only  New  York. 

Dallas  is  the  largest  inland  cotton  center  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  North 
Texas  black  land  district — ideal  for  the  raising  of  the  fleecy  staple,  and  within  the  100-mile  radius 
ten  million  acres  are  in  cultivation,  producing  almost  18  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  of  America. 
More  cotton  handling  machinery  is  manufactured  in  Dallas  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  world. 
It  boasts  an  important  Cotton  Exchange. 

Dallas  also  ranks  second  among  the  world’s  cities  in  the  volume  of  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural implements.  There  are  over  156,000  prosperous  farms  within  the  100-mile  radius. 

The  city  is  the  natural  jobbing  and  distributing  center  of  a vast  territory.  It  is  the  Southwest- 
ern branch  of  almost  every  important  wholesale  house  in  the  United  States.  Over  2,200  traveling 
salesmen  make  their  home  in  Dallas.  Among  great  concerns  located  in  Dallas  are  two  of  the  greatest 
mail  order  houses  in  the  entire  country. 

Great  saddlery  houses  located  in  Dallas  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  city  leads  the  world  in 
saddlery  and  leather  manufacture. 

In  the  telegraph  business  Dallas  leads  the  Southwest  and  is  sixth  in  its  volume  of  telegraph 
business  among  all  other  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  terminating  point  for  over  350  tele- 
graph circuits. 

In  the  express  business  Dallas  is  first  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  on  a per  capita 
basis  and  is  seventh  among  them  in  the  actual  volume  of  business  handled. 

Yet  another  barometer  of  business  activity  is  found  in  the  record  of  postoffice  receipts.  Al- 
though Dallas  is  the  fifty-fourth  city  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  population,  it  is  twenty-eighth 
in  the  amount  of  postoffice  receipts,  representing  business  actually  done  through  the  postoffice.  It  is 
seventh  in  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  money  orders  issued. 

The  wholesale  business  of  Dallas  for  the  year  1917  amounted  to  $262,000,000.  This  is  a record 
open  to  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  city  of  similar  population. 

Great  buildings  towering  high  above  the  busy  crowds  in  the  business  district  mark  the  home 
offices  of  Dallas  life  insurance  companies.  Eour  big  companies  of  national  scope  have  their  palatial 
office  building  homes  here.  There  are  100  fire  insurance  companies  and  forty  life  insurance  com- 
panies doing  Texas  business  with  Dallas  as  a center  through  their  general  agents. 

In  farm  loan  estimates  Dallas  is  the  acknowledged  center  of  the  Southwest.  0\er  $76,000,- 
000  in  farm  mortgage  loans  were  reported  for  Texas  in  1910,  and  of  this  amount  Dallas  life  insur- 
ance and  mortgage  loan  companies  held  91.8  per  cent. 

^Manufacturers  find  a distinct  advantage  in  the  fuel  and  power  situation  in  Dallas.  The  city  is 
located  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  gas  and  oil  producing  area  of  the  United  States.  Natural  gas  is 
piped  from  the  Oklahoma  fields,  and  the  city  also  lies  w ithin  easy  access  to  the  great  coal  fields  of  Ok- 
lahoma. 

Eive  National  and  five  State  Banks  are  financial  pillars  of  Dallas  under  the  Eederal  reserve 
system.  In  1917  the  Dallas  bank  deposits  amounted  to  $80,143,000,  and  the  bank  clearings  were  $790,- 
000,000.  These  figures  alone  demonstrate  with  decision  and  clarity  for  the  substantial  basis  on  which 
the  city  is  founded. 

Dallas  is  growing  to  a place  of  Southern  repute  as  an  oil  center.  The  city  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness center  contiguous  to  the  rapidly  developing  oil  fields  of  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma,  and  a Dallas 
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oil  exchange,  composed  of  oil  operators  and  oil  men  of  national  importance,  has  been  fcrmed  to  ex- 
pedite the  business. 

While  the  big  Cotton  Exchange  building  in  Dallas,  peopled  by  scores  of  the  most  important 
cotton  firms  in  America,  speaks  of  the  fact  that  12,000,000  acres  of  Texas  land  are  devoted  to  the  king 
of  Texas  crops,  yet  the  land  adjacent  to  Dallas  is  not  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  this  South- 
ern staple.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  peanuts  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  raised  and  bandied 
through  Dallas  firms  for  a constantly  growing  market. 

Adjacent  to  Dallas  is  an  admirable  territory  for  the  development  of  truck  farms,  dairies, 
creameries  and  poultry  farms.  Many  such  places  have  already  been  established  and  are  doing  a 
thriving  business  since  Dallas  imports  nearly  a million  dollars  worth  of  such  products  each  year. 

Transportation  has  been  a great  factor  in  the  development  of  Dallas.  The  new  $6,500,000 
Union  Station  is  entered  by  nine  important  trunk  steam  railroads  from  which  some  eighty-nine 
passenger  trains  are  operated  daily.  Within  the  hundred-mile  radius  of  the  city  are  also  almost  300 
miles  of  interurban  lines,  their  web  of  steel  track  like  arteries  connecting  tbe  business  heart  of  Dallas 
with  hundreds  of  progressive  and  prosperous  villages  and  towns  of  Northern  Texas. 

The  new  $1,600,000  Interurban  Terminal  Station  bandies  1S6  trains  daily  and  has  a yearly 
capacity  of  4,000,000  passengers.  Freight  business  done  by  interurbans  is  enormous.  It  is  also  aug- 
mented by  the  freight  business  done  by  newly  established  motor  truck  lines  which,  owing  to  good  roads 
in  territory  adjacent  to  Dallas,  keep  up  a regular"  automobile  delivery  services  betw'een  the  city  and  the 
rural  homes.  Some  of  the  motor  express  lines  are  60  to  75  miles  long  and  maintain  regular  daily 
schedules. 

North  Texas,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers,  owns  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  good  roads  suri'ounding  Dallas  bring  these  automobilists  to  the  city  to  transact  business 
in  imposing  numbers  daily. 

Terminating  at  Dallas  are  189  long  distance  telephone  circuits  reaching  almost  2,500  cities  and 
towns.  The  local  telephone  system  has  been  unified  for  the  purpose  of  providing  high  class  and  effi- 
cient local  service. 

In  regard  to  public  utilities  Dallas  has  a first-class  street  car  system,  the  operation  of  which 
was  recently  readjusted.  Service  continually  improved  and  plans  are  being  worked  out  continually 
for  betterments  and  extensions.  The  street  car  operation  is  governed  by  a service  at  cost  franchise 
and  is  under  control  and  supervision  of  city  officials.  Under  the  commission  form  of  government 
Dallas  has  160  miles  of  improved  streets,  many  miles  of  boulevards  and  a concrete  viaduct  one  and 
one-eighth  miles  in  length  connecting  the  city  with  Oak  Clift',  the  handsome  residential  section  west 
of  the  Trinity  River. 

The  city  has  a big  water  filtration  plant  supplied  through  a series  of  dams  in  the  forks  of  the 
Trinity  River  and  insuring  a pure  and  an  ample  water  supply.  As  a reserve  supply  is  held  the  great 
W'hite  Rock  Lake  which  upon  emergency  could  be  turned  through  the  White  Rock  pumping  station 
into  the  city  mains.  Danger  of  water  shortage  or  drouth  has  forever  been  dispelled. 

Dallas  also  has  a system  of  hospitals  which  are  second  to  none  in  the  South.  Besides  two  great 
sanitariums.  Parkland  Hospital  is  operated  by  the  city  of  Dallas  for  all  comers.  It  is  completely 
equipped  and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  Woodland  Hospital  is  equipped  for  the  handling  of  tuber- 
cular patients  and  is  situated  in  the  outdoors  some  miles  beyond  tbe  city  limits.  Tbe  Union  Hospital 
is  equipped  for  the  special  care  of  contagious  disease  patients  and  is  also  some  distance  from  town. 
An  up-to-date  emergency  hospital  for  first  aid  treatments  is  located  in  the  City  Hall. 

The  $500,000  Municipal  Building,  one  of  the  finest  in  this  section  of  the  County,  with  a big 
auditorium  upstairs,  is  the  exemplification  of  civic  pride  on  the  part  of  the  progressive  citizenship. 

In  recent  years  a most  up-to-date  method  of  handling  the  city  sewage  and  thus  safeguarding 
health  conditions  generally  has  been  established  South  of  town  in  the  form  of  a $350,000  sewage  dis- 
posal plant. 

The  city  fire  department  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  of  automobile  apparatus  and  new 
fire  stations  are  added  almost  annually  to  ensure  ample  protection  from  fire  risk.  As  a consequence, 
tbe  fire  insurance  key  rate  is  striking  low. 

The  park  system  of  Dallas  comprises  22  separate  park  and  playground  tracts,  amounting  to 
3,500  acres,  including  the  great  White  Rock  Park — a natural  beauty  spot. 

Tbe  Dallas  play  parks  are  equipped  with  community  center  houses  and  with  full  plav  park- 
apparatus  and  baths.  They  are  patronized  annually  by  thousands  of  children  and  grown-ups  alike. 

The  other  park  sites  are  mostly  well  improved  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  heart  of  the  thickly 
settled  residence  district,  where  they  act  as  breathing  places. 
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Under  an  up-to-date  city  forestry  system  Dallas  has  been  provided  with  thousands  of  shade 
trees,  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  residential  district. 

In  educational  and  religious  advantages  Dallas  is  second  to  none.  It  boasts  of  76  schools  and 
colleges  and  154  churches.  It  easily  leads  the  Southwest  in  the  record  of  public  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Dallas  is  the  home  of  two  great  universities.  The  Southern  Methodist  University,  with  its 
great  buildings,  is  situated  north  of  the  city  on  a 660-acre  tract  overlooking  the  town.  To  this  great 
seat  of  learning  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  come  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  South.  The  University  is  constantly  increasing  its  scope  and  is  growing  larger  each 
year. 

The  University  of  Dallas  is  also  known  as  one  of  the  premier  colleges  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Manv  vocational,  music  and  art  schools,  besides  three  nurses’  training  schools,  are  main- 
tained in  Dallas,  attracting  hundreds  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Public  .School  system  includes  three  magnificent  High  Schools  and  twenty-six  ward 
schools,  many  of  which  are  in  new  and  ultra  modern  structures.  There  are  five  schools  for  Negroes. 
The  scholastic  population  of  the  city  now  is  in  excess  of  27,000. 

The  Dallas  church  buildings  include  some  of  the  most  magnificent  religious  structures  in  the 
South.  There  is  also  an  imposing  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  and  a Masonic  Temple,  while  various  fra- 
ternal orders  have  their  buildings  and  headquarters  in  Dallas. 

The  Dallas  Public  Library  has  a big  building  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  and  a magnifi- 
cent branch  in  Oak  Cliff.  It  maintains  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  There  is  also  a high  class 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  the  Y.  \\S  C.  A.  has  spacious  quarters. 

That  the  climatic  conditions  of  Dallas  are  ideal  is  evidenced  by  the  selection  of  the  city  as  an 
extensive  army  post  center  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  annual  mean  temperature  for  years 
has  been  65  degrees  with  36  inches  of  rainfall. 

Dallas  has  no  slums  or  tenement  districts.  Care  has  been  used  by  the  City  Administrations  and 
bv  business  and  social  organizations  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the  fast  growing  community  along 
scientific  housing  lines. 

^Making  the  city  a convention  center  Dallas  boasts  many  great  hotels.  The  city  has  been  able 
to  accommodate  with  ease  the  greatest  convention  crowds  in  America.  The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  held  their  convention  in  Dallas  a year  or  so  ago,  and  yet  another  time  Dallas  was 
host  to  the  Imperial  Council  of  the  IMystic  Shrine.  The  National  Letter  Carriers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  also  sent  thousands  of  delegates  to  Dallas  who  were  pleased  with  the  accommodations 
offered. 

Dallas  is  the  home  of  the  great  State  Fair  of  Texas,  which  annually  opens  its  gates  to  a million 
people.  This  great  exposition  is  rivalled  only  by  the  IMardi  Gras  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Fiestas  of 
Pacific  Coast  cities.  The  Fair  Grounds  and  buildings  located  in  Dallas  represent  an  investment  of 
some  $2,000,000.  The  State  Fair  of  Texas  is  managed  entirely  by  patriotic  Dallas  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  has  no  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Te.xas.  All  profits  of  the  Fair  are  used  in 
developing  the  Fair  into  a more  valuable  educational  exposition  for  the  people  of  Texas  in  general 
and  the  growth  is  marked  annually.  The  Coliseum,  with  a seating  capacity  of  5,000  people,  is  located 
at  the  entrance  to  Fair  Park.  The  Fair  has  been  operated  for  thirty-three  years.  The  Exposition  of 
1918,  however,  was  patriotically  put  off  on  account  of  the  Lhrited  States  Government  needing  Fair 
Park  as  an  aviation  concentration  camp  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  exhibition  will  be  re- 
sumed in  all  of  its  myriad  of  details  as  soon  as  feasible. 

The  Spirit  of  Dallas  is  exemplified  as  a forward  looking  city  by  its  active  civic  organizations 
which  co-operate  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers’  Association  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizenship  in  general.  The  Automobile  Club,  the  Advertising  Club,  the  Mutual  Club,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Lions’  Club  are  all  wide  awake  organizations  of  business  men  who  spare 
no  effort  to  further  the  welfare  of  their  home  city.  They  hold  frequent  meetings  and  are  alwa\'s 
promoting  enterprises  for  the  public  good. 

Women  of  Dallas,  through  the  Federation  of  Y'omen’s  Clubs,  the  ^Mothers’  Council  and  various 
other  bodies,  take  a leading  part  in  civic  development.  They  also  are  active  in  their  work  all  the  year 
round  and  co-operate  with  city  authorities  in  making  Dallas  a good  place  to  live  in. 

Some  of  the  social  clubs  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Automobile  Country  Club,  the  Dallas  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  the  Lakewood  Country  Club  and  the  Cedar  Crest  Country  Club  have  magnificent 
club  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cit\-  where  members  and  friends  may  find  amusements  in  ath- 
letics and  outdoor  sports. 

To  make  Dallas  a city  good  to  live  in  has  been  the  unswerving  purpose  of  her  leading  citizens, 
and  the  result  of  their  efforts  can  be  unhesitatingly  laid  open  for  critical  review. 
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COL.  C.  C.  SLAUGHTER 


4" 


COL.  C.  C.  SLAUGHTER 

Cattleman,  Capitalist,  Philanthropist 


O have  given  away  something  close  to  $1,000,000  in  bequests  of  bene- 
ficence is  a splendid  achievement  for  any  one  man,  but  to  have  started 
with  nothing  and  to  have  earned  by  personal  industry  and  thrift  that 
million  in  addition  to  an  ample  accumulation  of  independent  means 
is  the  remarkable  results  that  have  been  produced  by  Col.  C.  C. 
Slaughter,  the  widely  known  cattleman,  capitalist  and  philanthropist 
of  Dallas.  And  to  have  retained  through  years  of  contest  for  finan- 
cial supremacy  in  the  business  world  an  unspoiled  mind  and  heart  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  achievement  possible  in  modern  commercial  environment — those  are  a 
few  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  that  have  endeared  Col.  Slaughter  to  the 
esteem  of  the  numerous  friends,  acquaintances  and  associates  who  find  in  his  life 
an  inspiration  for  building  better  in  their  undertakings.  Col.  Slaughter  is  said  to 
be  the  first  child  born  in  marriage  in  Texas  after  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  his 
birth  occurring  on  February  9,  1837.  He  is  the  son  of  George  and  Sarah  (Mason) 
Slaughter.  His  father  was  in  the  Texas  fight  for  liberty,  under  General  Hous- 
ton, attaining  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  Their  son,  Christopher  C.  Slaughter,  at- 
tended Public  Schools  of  his  locality  in  Sabine  County,  then  entered  Renfrow  & 
Yokum  College  at  Larissa,  Cherokee  County,  Texas.  Upon  completing  educa- 
tion, Col.  Slaughter  was  drawn  into  the  cattle  business,  then  the  prevailing  indus- 
try of  the  Lone  Star  State.  He  engaged  in  that  business  on  Trinity  River,  in 
P'reestone  County  in  about  1855.  He  removed  to  Palo  Pinto  County  in  1858,  and 
while  there  superintended  the  cattle  of  his  father  in  addition  to  directing  opera- 
tions for  his  individual  account.  He  raised  and  improved  cattle,  and  operated  in 
sales  extensively,  driving  to  Kansas  and  as  far  as  Montana.  With  the  growth  of 
his  business  his  prosperity  increased  until  he  became  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
cattle  and  land  even  in  Texas,  the  State  of  such  vast  operations  in  those  lines. 
Col.  Slaughter's  income  had  attained  to  the  $100,000  mark  when  he  began  donat- 
ing funds  for  charitable  purposes  and  in  support  of  public  enterprises,  which 
practice  he  has  continued  until  at  this  time  his  donations  aggregate  close  on  to 
the  million-dollar  mark.  In  addition  there  are  many  acts  of  beneficence  that  are 
unknown  to  any  save  the  donor  and  the  recipient — acts  of  kindliness  accomplished 
on  the  Bible  plan  by  which  “the  right  hand  knoweth  not  what  the  left  doeth.” 
During  more  recent  periods  Col.  Slaughter  has  been  one  of  the  most  salient  forces 
developing  commercial  activities  and  expanding  avenues  of  trade  centered  in  Dal- 
las. He  organized  the  American  Bank  of  Dallas  and  was  its  Vice-President. 
When  that  institution  was  merged  into  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank, 
Col.  Slaughter  was  retained  as  Vice-President  of  the  new  institution,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  financial  concerns  in  the  entire  country.  In  various  other 
ways  Col.  Slaughter  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  his  section.  He  erected 
a splendid  office  building  which  was  a pioneer  of  the  many  fine  edifices  now  adorn- 
ing the  streets  of  Dallas.  Col.  Slaughter  was  married  in  1860  to  Miss  Cynthia  A. 
Jewell  of  Palo  Pinto  County.  They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  sur- 
vive. In  the  course  of  time  Col  Slaughter  contracted  a second  marriage  with 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Averill,  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Averill,  a prominent  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Boston,  Mass.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  history  of  progress  and  development  in  Te.xas  will  ever  record  the 
activities  of  Col.  Slaughter  as  having  a most  important  effect  over  a widely  di- 
versified area. 
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JOSEPH  EARL  LAWTHER 
Mavok  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

UBLIC  spirited  interest  and  a determination  that 
the  city  should  push  forward  to  a successful  at- 
tainment of  the  greater  and  better  growth  that 
is  the  municipal  ambition  of  every  progressive 
municipality  are  two  of  the  many  characteristics 
marking  Joseph  Earl  Lawther  for  his  able  serv- 
ice rendered  the  community  as  Mayor  of  Dallas*  Texas, 
since  he  assumed  that  office  on  May  1,  1917.  He  has 
stood  consistently  for  those  things  that  make  a greater 
and  better  city,  and  his  temperate,  energetic  and  fear- 
less service  to  the  best  interests  of  his  people  continues 
unabated. 

Joseph  Earl  Lawther  is  the  son  of  Robert  R.  and  El- 
len E.  Lawther.  He  was  born  in  Galveston,  Texas,  on 
February  11,  1876,  but  his  parents  removed  to  Dallas 
and  their  son  was  educated  in  Dallas  Public  Schools. 
Upon  leaving  school  Mr.  Lawther,  in  1894.  engaged  in 


the  grain  business,  in  Dallas,  and  retains  his  interests 
in  that  industry  to  date.  In  April,  1917,  when  the  City 
of  Dallas  required  a dependable,  qualified  man  to  guide 
its  destinies,  Mr.  Lawther  won  a majority  election,  and 
his  record  continues  to  keep  pace  with  the  expectations 
of  the  voters  who  elected  him.  He  is  successfully  cop- 
ing with  the  arduous  requirements  of  his  office.  Mr. 
Lawther,  despite  his  large  personal  business  interests  and 
his  responsibility  as  the  official  head  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
finds  time  to  enjoy  member>hip  in  such  clubs  as  Lions. 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Ad  League  and  Dallas  Club.  He  is 
a valued  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1895  Mr.  Lawther  married  Miss  Irma  B.  Enlow. 
They  have  two  attractive  children,  Margaret  L.  and 
Lynn  V.  Lawther. 

Mr.  Lawther  is  eminent  among  the  men  who  are 
bringing  Texas  forward  to  a greater  industrial,  political 
and  domestic  development,  and  deservedly  i)opular  with 
the  classes  and  the  masses. 
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SAMUEL  rOVXTZ  COCHRAX, 

I N S L*  K A N C E,  M A50 N I C D I G N 1 T A R Y . 

I — [|  N’ E of  the  long  established,  virile  leaders  in  North 
|A|  Texas  is  Samuel  Poyntz  Cochran,  prominent  as 
a Masonic  Dignitary  and  one  of  the  best  known 
r men  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  this 
country.  He  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  where  he 

’ * was  born  in  I.exington,  on  September  1 1,  1855. 

His  father  was  Colonel  John  Carr  Cochran,  who  married 
Miss  Ella  Dewees  Cochran,  mother  of  Samuel  Poyntz 
Cochran.  Mr.  Cochran  attended  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Covington,  Ky.,  graduating  from 
the  latter  on  June  20,  1873.  He  was  class  valedictorian. 
In  July,  following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Cochran  associat- 
ed with  the  insurance  business  in  Cincinnati,  and  during 
the  45  years  intervening  he  has  remained  affiliated  with 
insurance  activities.  He  came  to  Texas  as  Special  Agent 
of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
.\ugust,  1881.  but  it  was  January,  1883,  when  he  located 
permanently  in  Dallas.  On  July  1,  1883,  he  entered  the 


firm  of  Dargan  & Trezevant,  the  firm  name  being  changed 
to  Trezevant  Cochran  on  July  1,  1888.  As  Trezevant 
& Cochran  this  firm  has  been  an  influential  factor  in 
commercial  circles  for  years,  being  the  largest  general 
insurance  agency  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  enjoy- 
ing a reputation  for  its  clean  policies  and  great  probity 
of  its  transactions.  , 

Mr.  Cochran  is  actively  interested  in  various  of  the 
prominent  undertakings  in  the  commercial  world.  He  is 
a Director  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Dallas,  the  largest  bank  in  Texas.  He  has  been  for 
thirty  years  President  of  the  Mutual  Building  Associa- 
tion of  Dallas,  an  important  factor  in  affording  the  com- 
munity facile  opportunity  for  acquirement  of  homes  un- 
der individual  ownership.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Dal- 
las Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  State  Fair  of  Texas.  He  was  a member  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  which  planned  and  constructed  such  splen- 
did public  buildings  as  the  Trust  building,  the  new  office 
(Co7iti>nicd  on  Page  i68.) 
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MANSON  HORATIO  WOLFE 

Philanthropist,  Cotton  Exporter 
and  Capitalist 
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HEX  twenty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  W'olfe  turned  his  attention  towards  the  buying  of 
cotton,  starling  as  bu\er  for  others  at  W'ofe  City  in  Hunt  County.  Nine  years  later 
he  began  business  for  himself,  and  so  well  has  he  succeeded  that  he  is  now  at  the 
head  of  a cotton  company  that  has  an  international  trade,  doing  an  c.xport  business 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  Cotton  Trade  Journal  of  New 
York  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  says  of  him  that  he  is  the  enigma  of  the  cotton  trade  and  keeps 
the  trade  of  two  continents  guessing.  He  has  turned  the  experience  of  thirty  years  to  good 
account,  and  with  that  far-sighted  acumen  common  to  successful  business  men  he  has  mas- 
tered the  vital  problems  connected  with  the  export  cotton  trade.  Five  years  after  he  entered 
the  business  of  buying  cotton  on  his  own  account,  he  became  President  of  the  Wolfe  City 
National  Bank.  Although  Wolfe  City  is  well  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  best  cotton  grow- 
ing section  of  Texas,  its  field  of  operations  was  far  too  limited  for  the  expanding  business 
of  Mr.  W^olfe.  He  transferred  his  scene  of  activities  to  Dallas,  then  becoming  one  of  the 
chief  cotton  marts  of  the  world,  and  organized  the  firm  of  AI.  FI.  Wolfe  & Co.,  cotton  export- 
ers, and  launched  upon  an  international  career.  His  competitors  call  him  the  enigma  of  the' 
cotton  trade  because  they  are  unable  to  fathom  his  inscrutable  moves,  and  because  he  never 
gets  caught  in  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  trade — financial  difficulties  are  unknown 
to  the  house  of  M.  H.  Wolfe  & Co.,  Cotton  Exporters.  A man  of  such  forceful  personality 
as  Mr.  Wolfe  possesses  naturally  gravitates  into  responsible  offices,  bestowed  as  honors. 
Mr.  Wolfe  was  elected  President  of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange  in  1917.  He  is  Chariman 
of  the  Texas  Land  Securities  Syndicate,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Security  National 
Bank,  Director  of  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas,  Director  of  Exporters’  Realty  Co.  and 
of  the  Will  A.  Watkin  Music  Co.  These  are  some  of  the  material  advantages  that  have 
come  to  Mr.  Wolfe  through  the  exercise  of  his  personal  intelligence,  skill  and  acumen  ap- 
plied to  business  activities.  Yet,  distinguished  as  Air.  Wolfe  is  as  a successful  leader  in  the 
commercial  world,  his  greatest  success  is  being  achieved  through  the  generous  devotion  of 
his  time,  life,  talents,  affluence  and  influence  to  promoting  the  moral  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. He  spends  65  per  cent  of  his  time  away  from-  his  business,  w-orking  zealously  for 
the  permanent  moral  purity  of  his  city.  County  and  State.  His  activities  in  this  philan- 
thropic field  of  endeavor  embrace  many  avenues.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Dallas;  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention;  President  of  the  Texas  Sunday  School  Association,  President  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas,  President  of  the  Baptist  City  Afission  Board  of 
Dallas,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Te.xas  Baptist  Alemorial  Sanitarium.  He 
has  given  more  than  $50,000  within  the  past  three  years  to  the  benefit  and  furtherance  of 
various  worthy  religious  and  charitable  movements  in  Texas,  which  does  not  include  his 
donations  to  the  cause  of  prohibition  which  he  has  served  with  such  distinguished  results. 
In  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  Texas  Legislature  voted  favorably  on  the  Federal  Amend- 
ment for  Nation-wide  prohibition  and  the  statutory  prohibition  law'  that  made  Texas  dry. 
Air.  Wolfe  played  a most  important  part.  He  went  tO|  Austin,  the  State  capital,  at  a time 
when  the  prohibition  forces  had  victory  in  their  grasp  but  were  in  the  same  tangle  which 
had  kept  the  State  from  going  dry  in  previous  campaigns — they  could  not  draft  a law  that 
was  suitable  to  all  concerned.  Air.  Wolfe  appeared  at  the  psycliological  moment  and  within 
a few  hours  had  directed  the  path  that  lead  to  a most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
with  the  result  that  Te.xas  was  effectively  made  a dry  State.  This  successful  issue  of  so 
hard  fought  a campaign  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Air.  AI.  H.  Wolfe,  who  is  known  as 
the  man  who  made  Te.xas  dry.  His  ability  as  a tamer  of  politicians  causes  him  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  “Col.  E.  AI.  House’’  of  Te.xas.  Air.  Wolfe,  however,  modestly  disclaims  any 
title  to  preferment,  abiding  strictly  by  his  motto  from  the  Book  of  Laws:  “In  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another,”  and  contented  with  no  other  reward  than  the  knowledge  of  a good 
work  well  done.  In  addition  to  being  Chairman  of  the  State  Prohibition  Committee,  Air. 
Wolfe  was  also  Chairman  of  the  prohibition  forces  that  put  Dallas  in  the  dry  column.  Air. 
Wolfe  is  a native  Texan.  He  was  born  in  Fannin  County  on  December  10,  1866,  and  is  of 
distinguished  ancestry.  His  father  was  L.  P.  Wolfe,  and  through  him  the  son  is  related  to 
the  noted  English  General  Wolfe  of  Revolutionary  fame.  His  mother,  Katherine  Jackson 
W’olfe,  was  a relative  of  the  famous  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  hero  of  the  Civil  War.  Air. 
Wolfe  was  educated  In  the  common  schools  of  Fannin  County  and  later  attended  Fannin 
College  of  Bonham,  Texas.  He  married  Aliss  Anna  L.  Cole  of  La  Grange,  Ga.,  on  January 
19,  1890.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  have  five  children,  who  are:  Ray  D.,  Gladys,  Elizabeth,  Kath- 
arine and  Anne  Cole  \\'olfe.  Air.  Wolfe  is  of  tlie  Democratic  party  of  politics.  Texas  has 
no  nobler  nor  more  devoted  son,  whose  work  within  her  boundaries  will  re-act  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world  at  large. 
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EDWARD  HENRY  CARY.  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S. 


EDWARD  HENRY  CARY,  M.  D„  LL.  D„  F.  A.  C.  S. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Specialist 

MOXT"j  members  of  the  Medical  profession  practicing  throughout  the 
Southwest,  who  are  generall}^  recognized  because  of  exceptional 
achievements,  none  is  more  specifically  acclaimed  than  Edward 
Henry  Car}',  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  the  eminent  Eye,  Ear,  N^ose 
and  Throat  Specialist  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Dr.  Carey  is  the  son  of 
Joseph  Milton  and  Lucy  Jennette  (Powell)  Cary.  He  was  horn  in 
Union  Springs,  Ala.,  on  February  28,  1872.  His  earlier  education 
was  attained  from  a private  Alabama  Academy.  In  1895  he  entered  the  Medical 
School  of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1898. 
His  first  appointment,  an  honor  won  in  graduation,  was  as  Interne  for  Bellevue 
Hospital,  which  office  he  filled  acceptably  until  1899.  During  1899-1901  Dr. 
Cary  was  Interne  for  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  He  taught  Opthalmol- 
ogy  in  New  York  Polyclinic,  and  was  instructor  in  Opthalmology  and  Chief 
Clinic  in  University  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  In  1901  he  returned 
to  Dallas,  due  to  the  death  of  his  brother.  As  guardian  for  the  children  of  the 
latter.  Dr.  Cary  reorganized  the  A.  P.  Cary  Co.,  and  after  accomplishing  same 
successfully,  he  engaged  solely  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a specialist  in 
di^eases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  His  success  has  been  notable,  and  many 
honors  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  work  in  be- 
half of  the  afflicted.  Dr.  Cary  is  Dean  of  Baylor  University,  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Head  of  Department  of  Diseases  of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  He 
organized  the  Ba}lor  Hospital  Unit  and  prepared  it  for  overseas  duty,  in  which 
it  is  now  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  world  war.  Dr.  Cary  is  a member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Staff  of  Baptist  Memorial  Sanitarium,  member  of  Executive  Staff  of 
Parkland  Hospital,  Oculist  for  Texas  Traction  Company,  Oculist  for  M.  K.  & 
T.,  H.  & T.  C.  and  Cotton  Belt  Railroads.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  section  of  Southern  Medical  Association  (which  comprises  an  area 
of  16  States),  member  of  Medical  Section  Texas  Committee  on  National  Defense. 
He  is  Ex-President  of  Te.xas  State  Medical  Association,  President  of  Cotton 
Belt  Surgeons’  Association  and  member  of  Executive  Staff  of  City  Hospitals. 
He  is  Alternate  Delegate  of  A.  M.  A.,  Opthal.  Section  to  House  of  Delegates  of 
National  Body.  Dr.  Cary  is  likewise  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the 
leading  commercial  enterprises,  among  others  being  Vice-President  of  Chisholm 
Oil  & Refining  Co.,  Director  of  Security  National  Bank,  President  of  A.  P.  Cary 
Co.,  \'ice-President  of  Jules  E.  Schneider  Investment  Co.  He  married  Miss 
Georgie  Fonda  Schneider  on  April  19,  1911.  Their  three  children  are;  One 
son,  E.  H.  Cary,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters,  Georgie  and  Florence  Cary.  Dr.  Cary 
is  a member  of  Dallas  Country,  University  Critic,  Koon  Kreek  and  Trinity  Red 
and  Gun  Clubs.  He  belongs  to  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  32nd  degree,  Shriner,  .Scottish 
Rite  Societies.  Is  member  of  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  College  fraternity.  He  is  a 
Democrat  and  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  Church.  He  resides  at  4712  Lakeside 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Dallas  Texas. 
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JUDGE  MARTIN  L.  MORRIS 


JUDGE  MARTIN  L MORRIS 

Jurist,  Capitalist 


exas  well  m tlie  lead,  represents  one  ot  the  most  tertile  helds  tor  commercial  ac- 
tivit\'  proffered  by  any  country.  A part  of  this  splendid  growth  is  due  to  tlie  labors  of  Judge 
Martin  L.  Morris,  who  for  thirty  years  and  more  has  been  a stalwart  figure  in  every  move- 
ment for  civic  betterment,  industrial  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  community.  Judge  Morris  is  thd  son  of  Preslev  Milledge  and  Nancy  Eveline  (James) 
Morris.  At  90  years  of  age  his  father  is  still  living  as  a retired  resident  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
had  been  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  four  years  of  civil  strife.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  Judge  Morris,  passed  on  from  this  life  on  Maj-  4,  1912,  having  attained  an  age  of 
79  years.  The  son  of  these  sturdy  parents.  Judge  Martin  L.  Morris,  graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  State  University  of  Georgia,  with  class  of  1875.  He  was  Speaker 
for  his  class.  The  following  year  he  devoted  to  post-graduate  work  in  the  University,  fitting 
himself  more  thoroughly  for  work  he  aspired  to  do.  In  the  month  of  January,  1879,  Judge 
Morris  located  in  WMod  Count.v,  Texas,  and  began  activities  in  the  capacity  of  a school 
teacher.  He  moved  to  Pittsburg,  Camp  County,  in  1880,  where  he  completed  the  legal  studies 
that  he  had  pursued  privately  with  uninterrupted  assiduity  for  several  years.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Texas  Bar  that  same  year,  and  began  to  apply  his  personal  interpretation  to  the 
soKing  of  legal  problems  for  his  large  clientele  of  patrons  who  quickly  gathered  about  him 
upon  his  entering  the  profession  as  a legal  practitioner.  During  the  ten  \ears  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Camp  County,  he  was  one  of  its:  foremost  men.  He  served  as  Count.v  Judge  for 
two  years,  1880-1882,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  during  1886-1888.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1890,  Judge  Morris  removed  to  Dallas,  establishing  his  home  in  Oak  Cliff,  a suburb  at 
that  time  separately  incorporated.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Oak  Cliff  in  April,  1899,  and 
retained  that  office  until  April,  1903,  being  the  last  Mayor  to  hold  that  office  under  the  sep- 
arate incorporation  of  Oak  Cliff  which,  in  July,  1903,  formally  consolidated  and  became  a 
corporate  part  of  the  Cit.v  of  Dallas.  While  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  pressing  de- 
mands made  upon  him  as  a lawyer.  Judge  Morris  at  the  same  period  took  deep  interest  in  de- 
velopment of  realty  values,  which  he  fostered  by  the  acquirement  of  considerable  valuable  resi- 
dence and  other  properties  in  Oak  Cliff.  He  has  also  contributed  in  every  other  way  to  upbuild- 
ing of  the  community  wherein  he  made  his  home.  In  September,  1914,  Judge  Morris  was  elected 
President  of  the  Oak  Cliff  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.,  and  is  actively  directing  the  affairs  of 
that  institution  in  the  same  capacity  to  date.  Judge  Morris  in  politics  is  a Democrat,  and  has 
been  a leader  in  the  progress  of  that  party.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Count.v  Convention  of  Dallas  Count\-,  in  1894,  and  was  an  influential  factor  in  turning  the 
balance  in  favor  of  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Culberson  for  the  office  of  Governor,  which 
office  he  later  filled  with  such  distinction.  Judge  Morris  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  in- 
terpreters of  political  and  civil  law.  He  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  all  the 
courts,  and  his  advice  is  constantly  sought  by  others  not  so  capable  in  guiding  the  destinies 
of  their  barques  through  the  turbulent  seas  of  politics.  Judge  Morris  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Masons,  being  a 32nd  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason.  He  is  affiliated  with  Oak  Cliff 
Lodge  No.  705,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  ami  O.gilvia  Chapter  R.  A.  M.  at  Pittsburgli,  Texas.  W'hen 
Oak  Cliff  Council  No.  310  was  organized  in  March,  1917,  Judge  Morris  was  selected  as 
Thrice  Illustrious  Master  and  held  said  office  until  May,  1918.  He  is  a member  of  Hella 
Temple  of  the  Mvstic  Shrine  in  Dallas.  The  Judge  is  likewise  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Presl)\terian  Church,  of  which  he  is  a consistent  member.  On  February  17,  1886,  Judge 
Martin  L.  Morris  was  married  to  Mrs.  Lulu  \drginia  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones  was  a daughter  of 
W'.  H.  Wakefield  of  Pittsburgh,  Texas,  who  formerl.v  resided  in  Georgia.  The  children  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Morris  are  Robert  Sanders  Morris,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  class  of  1912.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  married  and  is  prominently  en- 
gaged in  the  farm  implement  business  in  Texarkana,  Ark.  The  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Morris  is  Clara  Rose  Morris.  After  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Morris  on  December  31,  1914,  Judge 
Morris,  on  January  28,  1917,  married  a distant  cousin.  Miss  Annie  Morris.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Morris  enjoy  an  exceptionall\-  happ.\-  family  life.  They  reside  at  201  W.  Tenth  Street. 
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HEN  Martin  L.  ^Morris,  eminent  lawyer,  judiciary  and  financier,  was  born  on  a planta- 
tion near  McDonough,  Henry  County,  Georgia,  on  September  19,  1855,  the  general 
South  and  Texas  particularly  was  a vast  field  wherein  the  growth  of  a classified 
commerce  had  not  even  scarcely  taken  root.  Today  the  South  as  a section,  with 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE  SAXER, 
Counsellor  and  Jurist. 


NE  of  the  virile  legal  leaders  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  is  Robert  E.  Lee  Saner,  senior  member  of 
the  well-known  law  firm  of  Saner,  Saner  & Tur- 
ner, with  offices  in  Dallas,  Texas,  who  for  twen- 
ty-two years  has  engaged  actively  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  attained  to  de- 
served eminence.  He  was  born  on  a farm  near  Wash- 
ington, Ark.,  in  1871.  His  father,  John  Franklin  Saner, 
a farmer  and  merchant,  descended  from  Swiss  ancestry, 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  His  mo- 
ther was  of  English  and  Irish  ancestry,  settlers  of  North 
Carolina,  who  migrated  to  ^lississippi.  After  completing 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Saner  attended  Searcy  College,  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  Vanderbilt  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  L’niver- 
sity  of  Texas,  with  degrees  of  LL.  B.,  class  of  1896. 
While  attending  Searcy  College  he  founded  the  Searcy 
Daily  Citizen,  which  newspaper  is  still  in  existence,  and 
he  also  supplemented  his  income  by  teaching  during  sum- 
mer vacations,  and  he  acted  as  traveling  representative 
of  Belmont  College  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  while  a student 
of  Vanderbilt  L’niversity.  After  graduating  from  LTii- 
versity  of  Texas,  Mr.  Saner  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Dallas,  where  he  has  attained  universal  recognition  for 
his  discriminating  comprehension  of  the  law  and  its  ap- 
plication. For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  the 
Attorney  for  the  I’niver^ity  of  Texas,  and  his  able  han- 
dling of  that  institution’s  large  landed  endowment  of 


over  two  million  acres  has  greatly  increased  its  assets. 
By  appointment  of  the  Courts  he  has  served  as  Receiver 
for  valuable  properties,  while  his  civil  law  practice  is 
voluminous  and  lucrative.  Mr.  Saner  for  several  years 
managed  the  Searcy  & West  Point  Railway,  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  He  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  LTiiversal 
Congress  of  Jttrists  and  Lawyers,  in  St.  Louis,  1904, 
representing  the  Texas  Bar  Association.  He  was  also 
Secretary  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
from  1899-1900,  and  was  closely  associated  with  Col.  E. 
M.  House  in  the  camj>aign  for  the  election  of  Gov.  Jo- 
seph D.  Sayers. 

He  is  very  active  in  the  commercial  upbuilding  of 
Texas,  and  among  other  offices  that  he  is  filling  with  dis- 
tinction may  be  mentioned  these:  \’ice-Chairman  of  the 

Texas  Electric  Railways;  Director  and  Member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Security  National  Bank;  Chairman  of 
General  Council,  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  American  Bar  Association;  Ex-President  Texas 
Bar  .Association;  \’ice- President  Texas  Mortgage  vS:  In- 
vestment Co.;  Vice-President  Provident  Loan  Society; 
President  L’nitetl  Securities  Co.  He  is  Worthy  High 
Chancellor.  Alpha  Tan  Omega  Fraternity,  a life  member 
of  every  Masonic  hotly  of  both  York  and  Scottish  Rites, 
being  a Knight  Templar,  a .^Jnd  degree  Scottish  Rite, 
and  Shriller.  Mr.  Saner  is  also  prominent  in  club  work, 
being  one  of  the  founders  of  Lakewood  Country  Club, 
('ednr  Crest  Club  and  University  (.'lub.  He  is  \'ice- 
Pre''ident  of  the  Boartl  of  rru>tees  t)f  the  First  M.  E. 
Church  Soulh.  probably  the  richot  church  in  I'exas  on 
account  of  their  large  real  estate  holdings  in  Dallas. 


GEORGE  BAXXERMAN  DEALEY, 

PlBLISHER. 

EALEV,  GEORGE  BAXXERMAN,  is  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  A.  H.  Belo  & 
Comiiany,  publishers  of  the  Dallas  and  Galves- 
ton Morning  News  and  the  Dallas  Evening 
Journal.  He  has  made  a name  for  himself 
through  his  studies,  leadership  in  organized 
charitable  work  and  efforts  to  better  general  living  con- 
ditions. George  B.  Dealey  was  born  at  Manchester, 
England,  September  18,  1859.  He  is  the  son  of  George 
and  Mary  A.  Dealey.  He  was  educated  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Liverpool,  England,  and  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Galveston,  Texas.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 


1870  and  on  April  9,  1884,  he  married  Olivia  Allen  of 
Lexington,  Mo.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Galves- 
ton News  October  12,  1874,  as  office  boy.  He  was  pro- 
moted rapidly,  and  from  1885  to  1906  was  business  man- 
ager of  the  Dallas  News.  He  has  been  Vice-President 
and  General  JIanager  for  A.  H.  Eelo  & Company  since 
1906.  He  is  President  of  the  United  Charities  of  Dal- 
las, a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Housing  Association, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Dallas  City  Plan  and  Improvement 
League.  He  is  an  Independent  Democrat  and  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Thirty-third  degree  honor- 
ary Scottish  Rite  Freemason  and  a member  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Constantine.  He  belongs  to  the  Dallas  Country 
Club  and  the  Critics  Club. 


EDWIN  JOHN  KIEST, 

Publisher. 

lEST,  EDWIN  JOHN,  President  of  ihe  Tlmes- 
Herald  Publishing  Company  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Times-Herald,  commenced  his  business 
career  as  a newsboy,  and  through  sheer  pluck 
and  business  ability  worked  himself  up  to  the 
head  of  the  big  corporation  which  he  now  con- 
trols. His  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  newspaper 
business.  Edwin  J.  Kiest  was  born  in  Cooke  County, 
Illinois,  September  24,  1861.  His  parents  were  Rev. 

John  C.  Kiest  and  Barbara  X.  Kiest.  He  received  his 
education  in  Primary  Schools  at  the  various  towns  where 
his  father  held  pastorates,  and  when  only  10  years  old 
sold  newspapers  on  the  street  corners  in  Chicago.  When 
just  a boy  he  commenced  learning  the  printers’  trade. 
He  worked  in  the  composing  rooms  and  press  rooms  of 
various  Chicago  papers  and  also  worked  for  a while  as 
a reporter.  For  one  year  he  worked  in  the  Elgin  Watch 


Factory  at  Elgin,  111.,  and  for  three  years  was  interested 
in  a retail  grocery  business  at  that  town.  Later  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  at 
their  Chicago  office.  This  business  caused  him  to  travel 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  He  came  to  Dal- 
las ill  1891  and  was  with  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 
in  Dallas  until  1896  when  he  bought  the  Daily  Times- 
Herald,  then  a small  and  struggling  newspaper.  From 
that  time  forward  his  efforts  have  been  bent  towards  the 
uj)building  and  enlargement  of  his  paper.  Mr.  Edwin  J. 
Kiest  was  for  four  years  President  of  the  State  Fair  of 
Texas — serving  from  1908  to  1911in  this  capacity.  He 
is  still'  a director  of  this  great  institution.  He  is  a di- 
rector of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
towards  the  forwarding  of  civic  enterprise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  home  city.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Dallas  Masonic  Lodge  and  a member  of  the  Dallas  City 
Club.  In  1893  Edwin  J.  Kiest  married  Elizabeth  Pat- 
terson Lyon  of  Dallas.  Mrs.  Kiest,  who  was  prominent 
in  the  world  of  art,  died  July  7,  1917. 


ALFRED  OSCAR  AXDERSSOX, 

Pl'BLISMER. 

XDERSSONL  ALFRED  OSCAR,  publisher  of  the 
Djtllas  Dispatch,  Memphis  Press  and  Houston 
Press,  is  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  edi- 
tors in  the  South.  He  makes  his  home  in  Dallas. 
Alfred  O.  Andersson  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. December  10,  1874.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  O.  Andersson.  He  was  educated  in  the 
primary  schools  of  England,  later  going  to  the  “Gym- 
nasium” at  Weimar.  Germany.  On  coming  to  the  United 
States  he  attended  High  School  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ^ He 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1897.  At  Prince- 
ton he  took  lectures  under  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
now  President  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  followed  a 
course  of  special  study  mapped  out  for  him  personally. 


He  entered  the  newspaper  business  as  a reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  World,  and  was  war  correspondent  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War  during  the  years  1898  and 
1899.  Later  he  was  assistant  manager  in  the  Scripps- 
McRae  Press  Association  offices,  now  the  United  Press, 
at  Chicago.  He  became  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office 
and  then  of  the  Kansas  City  office,  until  in  1906  became 
to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  established  the  Dallas  Dispatch. 

In  1911  Mr.  Andersson  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Houston  Press.  In  1912  he  became  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press.  He  became  publisher  of  all 
three  papers  in  1914,  and  still  holds  that  post. 

Alfred  O.  Andersson  married  Miss  Ruth  Harper. 
They  have  three  children:  Dorothy,  Alfred  and  Alice. 
He  is  a member  of  the  University  Club  at  Dallas. 
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CAESAR  MAURICE  LOMBARDI, 

Author. 

OMBARDI,  CAESAR  MAURICE,  President  of 
A.  H.  Belo  & Company,  publishers  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  the  Galveston  Morning  News 
and  the  Dallas  Evening  Journal,  has  made  a 
Nation-wide  reputation  as  a writer  on  educa- 
tional and  economical  subjects.  He  was  born  in 
Canton  Tessin,  Switzerland,  August  6,  1845.  Educated 
at  High  Scliool  in  Switzerland  and  at  Jesuit  College, 
New  Orleans.  On  January  16,  1877,  he  married  Caroline 
Gaston  Ennis  of  Houston,  Texas,  having  moved  to  that 


city  in  1871.  In  1906  he  became  Vice-President  and 
Acting  President  of  A.  H.  Belo  & Company,  and  in 
1913,  President.  Mr.  Lombardi  is  a trustee  of  the  W’il- 
liam  M.  Rice  Institute  of  Houston.  He  was  President 
of  the  Houston  School  Board,  1886-1898.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  other  organizations  of  this  nature.  He  is 
a member  of  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  associate  member  of  the  Faculty  Club,  L^niversity  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  His  summers  are  spent  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  he  has  a residence.  During  the 
winter  he  is  at  home  in  Dallas. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  CARDEN, 

Lawyer. 

The  following  Biography  is  from  the  Co-operative  Press: 
UST  now  we  hear  a good  deal  of  patriotism. 
Different  men  have  dift'erent  ways  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  love  for  their  country.  It  is  not  given 
to  all  to  bear  arms,  but  every  one  can  help. 
Here  is  the  way  a certain  group  of  Americans 
found  to  serve  their  country:  About  the  time 

of  our  entry  into  the  war,  George  A.  Carden  and  An- 
derson T.  Herd  purchased  seven  Austrian  steamships 
which  had  been  tied  up  in  ports  of  the  United  States, 
for  a consideration  of  $6,500,000.  Two  days  later  a six- 
sevenths  interest  in  the  vessels  was  sold  for  $700,000 
more  than  all  of  them  cost.  Then  the  President  inti- 
mated that  the  ships  were  wanted  for  the  national  inter- 
est. Although  a thrid  sale  had  been  arranged  at  a much 
heavier  profit,  Mr.  Carden  and  Mr.  Herd  returned  the 
profit  of  ^>700,000,  which  they  had  received  for  an  inter- 
est in  the  vessels,  rescinded  their  sale  with  the  consent 
of  the  purchasers,  and  surrendered  the  vessels  to  the 
Government  at  the  original  cost  price.  The  leader  was 


George  A.  Carden.  He  formed  the  first  syndicate  and 
conducted  the  negotiations  that  brought  him  a profit  of 
$35,000  cash  and  one-fourteenth  interest  in  the  vessels 
which  he  surrendered.  Such  was  the  way  of  him  and 
associates  in  showing  their  patriotism.  Those  who  knew 
Mr.  Carden  through  his  many  business  activities  in  New 
York  and  the  Southwest  say  that  this  action  was  repre- 
sentative of  his  whole  career.  He  is  one  of  the  success- 
ful Southerners  who  have  come  to  the  metropolis  and 
won  a place  in  the  first  rank  of  its  business  men.  Among 
other  things,  he  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  Universal 
Shipbuilding  Company,  which  has  a contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  tw'enty  ships  for  the  Government  for  our 
new  trade  fleet.  He  established  his  plant  and  is  building 
these  vessels  near  Houston,  Texas.  As  a newspaper  man, 
lawyer  and  business  man,  Mr.  Carden  has  done  a num- 
ber of  interesting  things.  He  is  a native  of  Georgia,  but 
his  parents  removed  to  Alabama  when  he  was  still  young, 
and  it  was  in  that  State  he  grew  up.  Going  to  the  West 
when  still  a youth,  Mr.  Carden  entered  the  newspaper 
field.  He  wrote  up  the  mines,  valleys,  and  Indian  tribes 
of  the  West  for  a syndicate  of  newspapers.  He  was  one 
(Continued  on  Page  i68.) 
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D.  FRANK  CARDEN, 

Lawyer. 

ilICiHTEEN  years’  zealous  devotion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  professsion  as  a lawyer  long  since 
placed  D.  Frank  Carden,  of  the  firm  of  Carden, 
Starling,  Carden,  Hemphill  & Wallace,  high 
) among  the  legal  leaders  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
' His  brilliant  interpretation  of  law,  his  able  ap- 

plication of  same  mark  him  among  lawyers  everywhere 
as  a master  of  their  applied  profession.  The  firm  of 
which  he  is  a member  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  firms  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  throughout 
the  entire  South. 

D.  Frank  Carden  is  the  son  of  M.  W.  and  Salena 
Dunn  Carden,  born  in  Opelika,  Ala.,  on  November  25, 
1873.  He  attended  local  schools  of  Opelika,  but  later 
entered  Howard  College  of  Birmingham,  from  which  he 


retired  in  1887.  He  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  George  A. 
Carden,  a well-known  attorney  of  that  city.  After  ad- 
mission to  the  Texas  Bar,  Mr.  D.  Frank  Carden  began 
actively  to  practice  law,  and  has  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly in  that  profession  for  the  intervening  eighteen  years. 

Politically,  Mr.  Carden  is  an  American  first,  last  and 
all  the  time,  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  served  as 
Judge  of  the  Fourteenth  District  Court  of  Dallas  County 
during  1907,  and  also  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Forty-fourth  District  Court  of  Dallas  during  1908. 

On  November  7,  1900,  Mr.  Carden  married  Miss  Al- 
ice Lee  Fearn,  and  their  two  children  are  Alice  Mildred 
and  D.  Frank  Carden. 

Mr.  Carden  is  a member  of  Dallas  Club,  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Honor,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  Praetorians,  Dallas  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  Dallas  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Trinity  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  and  Little  Sandy  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 
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St'PLRvisoR  OF  Public  Utilitif.s. 

READTH  of  vision  in  grasping  the  real  needs  of 
the  community  and  a virile  comprehension  of 
how  to  meet  the  existing  demands  most  efficient- 
ly are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  First  Super- 
visor of  Public  Utilities  of  Dallas,  Mars  Nearing 
Baker,  well-known  business  man,  is  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  such  distinction  and  success. 
Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  in  October,  1917,  since  which 
date  the  City  of  Dallas  has  made  rapid  strides  forward 
as  a most  desirable  city  in  which  to  live  and  rear  a fam- 
ily. Mars  Nearing  P»aker  is  the  son  of  Lyman  A.  and 
Eunice  Nearing  Baker.  He  was  born  in  Medina,  N.  Y., 
on  March  19,  1854.  He  attended  Geneva  (N.  V.)  High 
School,  afterwards  entering  Vosburges  Academy  in 
Rochester.  His  business  career  began  in  1874.  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Street  Railway  offices  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  as  Cashier.  There  he  acquired  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  street  railway  systems  and  opera- 
tions that  has  enabled  him  to  render  Dallas  such  signal 
service  in  developing  her  railway  system  along  the  most 
approved  modern  methods.  In  1876  Mr.  Baker  became 
engaged  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Toledo,  as  Tel- 
ler. He  severed  that  connection  in  1882,  to  answer  the 
call  of  M'est  Texas,  where  he  operated  as  a ranchman 
until  1898.  He  settled  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1899,  and 


has  since  been  engaged  there  in  the  land  and  oil  busi- 
ness. He  is  remarkably  successful,  and  his  interests  are 
extensively  distributed  throughout  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Baker  is  a dominant  influence  in  commercial  circles. 
He  is  a Director  of  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank. 

At  all  times  Mr.  Baker  has  lent  vigorous  support  to 
every  movement  having  civic  advancement  for  its  ob- 
ject. He  has  frequently  been  mentioned  for  municipal 
and  State  offices,  but  accepts  only  such  honorary  posi- 
tions as  permit  scope  for  service  without  any  monetary 
pay.  It  is  due  to  his  activity  that  the  development  of 
Dallas’  Street  Railways  progressed  so  rapidly.  He  is  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  Dallas’  System  of  Public  Parks,  which 
is  as  extensive  as  that  possessed  or  contemplated  by  any 
city  of  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a valued  member  of  clubdom  and  promi- 
nent in  fraternal  circles.  He  is  a 32nd  degree  Scottish 
Kite  Mason,  a Knight  Templar;  he  is  also  a member  of 
Dallas  Country  Club  and  Dallas  Club.  He  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Dallas  from 
1905-1917,  and  is  now  First  Supervisor  of  Public  Utili- 
ties, to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  October,  1917. 

On  January  30,  1882,  Mr.  Baker  married  Miss  Fan- 
nie C.  Armstrong.  They  have  no  children,  but  their 
home  is  a rendezvous  for  leading  spirits  from  prominent 
circles. 
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EDGAR  LUCAS  FLIPPEN, 

Busixkss  Max. 

T''  I H E remarkable  commercial  dcveloi)inent  of  Dal- 
las, Texas,  has  not  been  fostered  by  any  one 
more  able  than  Edgar  Lucas  Flippen,  whose  per- 
1^®  sonal  ability,  prestige  and  intelligence  have  con- 
tributed  notably  to  the  commercial  and  social 
growth  of  his  community.  The  son  of  a dis- 
tinguished family,  allied  by  marriage  to  another  equally 
notable,  Mr.  Flippen’s  influence  has  been  persistently 
directed  towards  expanding  and  promoting  the  city’s 
growth  along  the  most  approved  modern  lines. 

Edgar  Lucas  Flippen  was  born  in  Bryan,  Texas,  on 
March  7,  1876.  His  father,  W.  H.  Flippen,  for  years  a 
leading  factor  in  the  State’s  financial  circles.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Flippen.  The  son,  Edgar  Lucas,  attended 
local  schools  until  1893.  Thereafter  his  education  was 
completed  in  Eastern  Colleges,  from  which  he  returned 


as  a graduate  in  1897.  His  commercial  career  began  im- 
mediately in  connection  with  the  wholesale  and  retail 
shoe  business,  with  which  industry  he  was  affiliated  for 
about  three  years.  In  1908  Mr.  Flippen  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Armstrong  Packing  Co.  Recently  he  has 
become  interested  with  the  Prather  Realty  Co.  as  its 
President.  This  concern  are  the  owners  and  agents  of 
Highland  Park,  the  most  exclusive  and  recherche  resi- 
dential section  of  Dallas.  It  is  likewise  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  residential  sections  in  the  State. 

In  1899  Mr.  Flippen  married  Miss  Minnie  May  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  popular  debutantes  of  any  sea- 
son. She  was  the  daughter  of  John  S.  Armstrong,  an- 
other leader  in  commercial  upbuilding  of  Dallas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Flippen  are  among  the  more  prominent  of  the 
exclusive  social  leaders  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  F'lippen  is  a member  of  Dallas  Country  and  other 
city  clubs. 
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ALVIN  C.  EPIE. 

BfSINESS  My\.v. 

MOXG  public-spirited,  progressive  leaders  of  com- 
mercial and  civic  progress  in  Dallas,  Texas,  one 
of  the  more  notable  is  Alvin  C.  Ebie,  the  promi- 
nent General  Sales  Manager  of  Magnolia  Pe- 
troleum Company,  whose  headquarters  are  main- 
tained in  the  Busch  Building  of  Dallas.  Though 
generally  pressed  for  time  because  of  his  heavy  respon- 
sibilities, Mr.  Ebie  yet  never  fails  to  become  actively 
interested  in  any  movement  for  a broader  growth  of  his 
community.  He  is  a warm  supporter  of  all  war  time 
activities,  serving  on  various  committees  and  contribut- 
ing valiantly  towards  the  success  of  the  various  under- 
takings arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  needs  thereof. 

Alvin  C.  Ebie  is  the  son  of  Daniel  F.  and  Lovina  A. 
Ebie.  He  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  July  24,  1864. 
He  attended  the  Public  School  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  its 
High  School.  Later  he  entered  Stokey's  Preparatory 
School.  During  the  years  1881  to  1885  he  devoted  his 


time  and  ability  to  the  teaching  of  school.  His  commer- 
cial career  began  in  1886,  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  New  Jersey  Oil  Co.,  with  which  concern  he  re- 
mained until  1890.  He  then  affiliated  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  In  1904  he  was  associated  with  the  Waters 
Pierce  Oil  Co.,  and  in  1911  he  accepted  a connection 
with  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  for  which  he  is  today 
the  General  Sales  Manager.  During  his  residence  in 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ebie  was  a member  of  the  Jersey  Leg- 
i.'^lature  from  1896  to  1898.  Since  his  residence  in  Dal- 
las he  has  participated  with  marked  interest  in  every 
forward  movement  for  the  city’s  growth,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  city’s  many  progressive  men. 
He  is  an  essential  factor  in  various  of  the  important  en- 
terprises and  undertakings  of  Dallas. 

On  August  31,  1892,  Mr.  Ebie  married  Miss  Emma 
A.  Cann.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebie  have  two  children,  who 
are  Nelson  Russell  and  Dorothy  Dodd  Ebie. 

Mr.  Ebie  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  Shriner,  and 
a v«\Iued  member  of  ail  the  vital  social,  political  and  fra- 
ternal organizations. 
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WILLIAM  DAVIS  FELDER, 

Cotton,  Banking. 

HE  strong  competition  that  is  characteristic  of 

modern  business  very  speedily  distinguishes  the 
strong  from  the  weak  man.  It  has  only  added 
to  the  general  dominance  of  William  Davis 
Felder,  the  noted  cotton  merchant,  banker  and 
director  of  many  important  industries  who  has 
a world-wide  acquaintance  with  business  circles.  He  is 
a native  of  Texas,  born  in  Leesburg,  on  March  17, 
1870.  His  father  was  Dr.  John  L.  Felder,  and  his 

mother  was  Sarah  E.  (Lamar)  Felder,  both  families  en- 
joying prominence  in  their  circles  from  generation  to 

generation.  Mr.  Felder  began  his  commercial  career  in 
1888,  in  the  cotton  business  in  which  he  has  been  inter- 
ested all  his  life.  From  a tentative  beginning,  he  has 
risen  to  a position  of  paramount  importance  and  influen- 
tial prestige.  He  is  President  of  W.  D.  Felder  & Co., 
Cotton  Merchants,  whose  operations  average  100,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually,  and  whose  shipments  reach  the 
principal  markets  of  the  w’orld  with  preponderance  in 
favor  of  American  mills  and  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy.  Mr.  Felder  is  a member  of  the  New 


York  and  New’  Orleans  Cotton  Exchanges  and  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association. 

Despite  the  enormous  volume  of  business  in  cotton 
which  is  successfully  directed  by  Mr.  Felder,  he  is 
actively  interested  in  many  other  weighty  undertak- 
ings. He  is  a member  of  various  directorates,  including 
those  of  such  concerns  as  Tenison  National  Bank,  Ship- 
pers’ Compress  Co.  and  numerous  other  companies  and 
corporations.  He  had  time  in  1915  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  Cotton  Exchange,  and  is  at  all  limes 
approachable  in  the  interests  of  any  movement  that  has 
for  its  object  the  betterment  of  conditions  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  community  in'  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Felder  married  Miss  Pearl  Milam,  of  a distin- 
guished Texas  family.  The  four  children  of  their  union 
are  Mrs.  E.  H.  Tenison,  Mary,  Ellen  and  W.  D.  Felder. 
Jr.  'J'he  family  enjoy  a distinct  leadership  socially,  and 
their  home  is  the  center  of  cultured  entertainment  which 
is  liberally  proffered  to  their  friends  and  associates. 

While  not  active  in  politics,  Mr.  Felder  is  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  clubdom  he  belongs  to  Dallas 
Country  Club  atul  is  an  active  member  of  Dallas  City 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


COL.  JXO.  \V.  EVERMAN, 

Railroad  Official. 

VERMAN,  JOHN  \V.,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  successful  railroading,  and  whose 
personal  popularity  is  of  that  quality  that  in- 
creases the  more  intimately  you  know  the  man, 
has  been  a dominating  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  past  thirty-seven 
years,  ever  since,  in  1S81,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Fexas  & Pacific  Railroad,  whose  interests  he  conserved 
with  the  keen  wisdom  of  a “Hill”  and  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  average  American.  Mr.  Everman  is  known  ail 
over  the  country  as  a builder  of  success  through  railroad 
operation.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1861,  the  son  of  John  \V.  and  Edith  (Bennett) 
Everman.  He  attended  Philadelphia’s  Public  Schools, 
graduating  with  class  of  1877.  He  went  at  once  to  Vene- 
zuela and  engaged  in  mining  operations,  in  which  field  he 
worked  until  1878.  In  1879  he  became  connected  with 
the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad,  and  remained  with  that  road 
until  1880.  It  was  in  1881  that  Mr.  Everman  joined  the 
personnel  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad  Company’s 
employes,  and  for  the  thirty-three  years  following  he  was 
one  of  that  railroad’s  most  valuable  assets.  He  progressed 
from  one  position  to  another  until  he  became  Assistant 
General  Manager,  which  office  he  filled  for  many  years, 


then  ^ucceeded  to  the  general  management  of  the  road. 
He  acted  in  that  capacity  until  1914,  when  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railroad,  familiarly  known  as  the  “Cotton 
Belt,”  succeeded  in  obtaining  Mr.  Everman’s  services  as 
their  Vice-President  and  General  Manager.  It  is  due  to 
his  splendid  and  efficient  management  of  the  St.  L.  S.  W. 
Railroad  that  it  was  the  only  system,  having  general 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  that  succeeded  in  keeping 
clear  of  a receivership  during  the  year  1915  that  proved 
so  disastrous  to  other  railroads  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Everman  has  been  the  recipient  of  other  honors 
j)ublicly  testifying  to  his  recognition  as  a man  of  splendid 
capabilities.  He  became  associated  with  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  in  1917,  in  1918  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  General  Managers’  Association  of  Texas,  and  was 
also  elected  Superintendent-Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Union  Terminal  Company  of  Dallas,  Texas,  on  May  1, 
1918.  He  is  a Director  of  the  City  National  Bank  of 
Dallas,  and  a Director  of  the  Dallas  Trust  & Savings 
Bank  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  Everman  married  Miss  Clara  Foster  on  December 
19,  1887,  in  Marshall,  Texas.  They  have  two  children, 
who  are:  Edith,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Saville  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  Miss  Marie  Everman.  Mr.  Everman  is  a 
member  of  Dallas  Club.  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Dallas  Country  Club  and  h't.  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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KARL  HOBLITZELLE 


KARL  HOBLITZELLE 

President  Majestic  Theatres 


ONE  is  more  a benefactor  of  the  race  than  he  who  promotes  its  clean, 
liealthful  and  instructing  amusement,  and  probably  no  one  man  is 
entitled  to  greater  recognition  for  his  services  in  that  respect  to  the 
great  Southwest  than  Karl  Hoblitzelle,  financier  and  promoter  of 
stupendous  enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Hoblitzelle  has  es- 
tablished a business  that  gives  profitable  employment  to  a large  num- 
ber of  persons  and  represents  a valuable  commercial,  asset  to  the 
communities  throughout  which  it  is  distributed.  Karl  Hoblitzelle  w’as  born  in 
St.  Louis  on  October  22,  1879.  His  father,  Clarence  Linden  Hoblitzellee,  of  Cum- 
berland Md.,  went  to  St.  Louis  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  He  mar- 
ried Ida  Knapp,  daughter  of  Col.  George  Knapp,  owner  of  the  Missouri  Repub- 
lican, now  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  the  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Their  son,  Karl  Hoblitzelle,  who  had  attained  to  manhood,  became 
connected  with  the  Division  of  Works  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Company  in 
the  fall  of  1901.  This  division  had  the  responsibility  of  planning,  building,  op- 
erating and  demolition  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Lair.  Mr.  Hoblitzelle  entered 
the  office  of  the  Exposition  Company  as  an  office  boy  for  the  Director  of  the 
W'orks.  Later  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Works,  Isaac  S.  Tay- 
lor, then  progressed  to  the  office  as  First  Assistant  Director  of  Works.  Upon  the 
retirement  of  Isaac  S.  Taylor,  Director  of  Works,  at  the  close  of  the  Fair,  Karl 
Hoblitzelle  was  appointed  by  Governor  D.  R.  Francis,  President  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Company,  as  Acting  Director  of  Works,  in  charge  of  the  demolition  of  the 
Exposition  buildings,  which  stupenduous  work  he  successfully  supervised  to  a 
most  satisfactory  finish.  In  1904  a proposition  was  laid  before  Mr.  Karl  Hob- 
litzelle for  financing  and  promoting  a company  to  establish  a circuit  of  high  class 
\audeville  theatres  throughout  the  South  and  Southwest,  which  was  the  only  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States  at  that  time  where  the  larger  cities  did  not  have  a circuit 
of  high  class  vaude\  ille  theatres.  The  proposition  appealed  to  Mr.  Hoblitzelle’s 
executive  and  initiative  skill.  He  accordingly  financed  and  promoted  this  splendid 
work,  which  is  today  one  of  the  most  flourishing  enterprises  in  the  country,  sup- 
porting theatres  in  Dallas,  Houston,  San  Antonio.  Waco,  Ft.  Worth,  Birmingham 
and  Little  Rock.  The  concern  is  known  as  the  Interstate  Amusement  Company, 
of  which  Mr.  Hoblitzelle  is  President,  and  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  popu- 
lar priced  “Big-Time”  high  class  vaudeville  theatres  which  furnish  delectable 
amusement  to  the  people  of  the  Southwest.  The  achievement  of  Mr.  Hoblitzelle 
is  a remarkable  illustration  of  what  vigorous  youth  can  accomplish  in  America, 
when  stimulated  by  intelligent  direction  and  the  good  judgment  displayed  by  Mr. 
Hoblitzelle  in  the  able  direction  he  has  given  and  is  now  giving  to  one  of  the  most 
successful  projects  ever  inaugurated  in  the  Southwest. 
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DR.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BARTON 
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DR.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BARTON 

Minister,  Publicist 

LEAKING  away  the  forests,  making  rails,  building  fences,  ploughing  Arkansas  new 
grounds,  cutting  logs  for  the  saw  and  making  railroad  ties,  are  some  of  the  manual 
employments  that  occupied  the  early  youth  of  Dr.  Arthur  James  Barton,  the  noted 
minister  and  publicist,  who  has  foiiglu  valiantly  and  successfidly  for  the  establish- 
ing of  local  and  national  prohibition.  Doubtless  the  strenuous  labor  of  those  earlier 
davs  was  but  preparation  for  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  strength  developed  by  Air.  Bar- 
ton in  mature  manhood,  which  is  making  him  so  potent  a factor  in  matters  of  public  wel- 
fare today.  Dr.  Barton  is  the  son  of  William  H.  and  Eliza  Morgan  Barton.  He  was  born 
near  lonesboro.  Ark.,  on  February  2,  1867.  His  parents  were  the  embodiment  of  upright- 
ness and  frugality,  and  though  they  had  a large  family  of  children,  they  reared  them  with 
the  same  careful  attention  to  morals  and  principles  that  is  more  easily  given  to  the  one  or 
two  children  forming  the  average  family.  Dr.  Barton’s  prediliction  for  serious  service 
caused  him  to  choose  the  ministry  as  his  life’s  \\ork.  He  entered  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
University  (now  Union  University)  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  as  soon  as  his  academic  studies  per- 
mitted, and  graduated  therefrom  in  1891  with  degree  of  A.  B.  In  1897  his  Alma  Afater  be- 
stowed upon  Dr.  Barton  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  recognition  of  his  conspicuous  and  fruitful 
religious  work,  especially  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Alissions,  in  which  he  had  at  that  time 
become  a prominent  figure.  In  1903  the  same  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Baylor  Uni- 
versity. When  but  21  years  of  age  Dr.  Barton  was  ordained  a Baptist  minister  and  served 
various  village  pastorates  until  the  year  1894,  at  which  time  he  became  pastor  of  Edgefield 
Church  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  his  abilities  as  a preacher,  pastor  and  executive  drew  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  in  the  Baptist  Church  organization  who  elected  him  Assistant 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Alission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
with  office  at  Richmond,  Va.  Henceforth  his  activities  were  only  measured  by  his  endur- 
ance. He  became  successively  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Alission  Board  of  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Baptist  Convention;  founder  and  editor  of  the  Baptist  Advance,  Little  Rock; 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Home  Alission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention;  pastor  of 
the  Beech  Street  Church,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  for  which  a $40,000  edifice  was  erected  under  his 
leadership;  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Waco,  Texas,  and  while  there  carried  to 
completion  a half-fini>hed  building  that  cost  $80,000;  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Educa- 
tional Board  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas;  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  of  Texas,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  Alarch  9,  1915.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Barton  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  and  Social  Service  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December,  1911,  which  framed  the  Sheppard-Kenyon 
Bill  for  the  interstate  shipments  of  liquor  (same  in  substance  as  the  Webb  Bill)  ; President 
of  the  Second  National  Conference  to  promote  this  legislation;  official  delegate  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  International  Conference  against  alcoholism  at  Milan,  Italy,  which 
was  held  in  September,  1913.  In  Jul\',  1915,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence at  Washington,  on  the  wording  of  the  Sheppard-Hobson  resolution  for  a prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  he  was  also  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  nineteen 
to  which  was  referred  the  phraseology  of  this  measure  as  introduced  in  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress.  He  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Socialogical  Congress  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Race  Economic  Progress.  Dr.  Barton  is  perhaps  best  known  in  Texas  and  to  the  general 
movement  throughout  the  Nation,  as  the  result  of  his  work  for  prohibition,  both  State 
and  National.  Just  before  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas, 
in  1914,  the  question  of  submission  had  been  placed  on  the  ballot  in  the  Democratic  primary 
and  had  been  defeated.  The  prohibitionists  of  the  State  were  somewhat  divided  and  much 
discouraged.  His  coming  to  the  position  of  leadership  united  and  inspirited  them,  and,  under 
his  leadership,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  immediately  began  the  campaign  for  submission  and 
the  drive  against  the  saloon  which  has  terminated  in  a complete  victory  for  the  “dry”  forces. 
Texas  has  not  only  banished  the  liquor  traffic  from,  her  own  borders,  but  has  also  ratified 
the  national  prohibition  amendment,  and  these  results  are  due  largely  to  the  labors  and  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Barton.  While  he  has  been  thus  engaged  in  Texas,  and  before,  he  has  been 
an  active  worker  and  con.spicuous  figure  in  the  national  prohibition  movement  which  is  soon 
to  culminate  in  complete  prohibition  for  the  United  States.  Dr.  Barton  was  married  to  Miss 
Georgia  Alay  Jones  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  on  December  27,  1893. 
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SAMUEL  j.  McFarland, 

Banker. 

HE  backbone  of  business  is  banking,  and  in 
banking  circles  Samuel  J.  McFarland  has  long 
occupied  a prominent  place  as  one  of  the  force- 
ful factors  of  North  Texas’  financial  develop- 
ment. He  has  been  associated  with  banking  in- 
terests since  1895,  a period  of  23  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  aided  the  industrial  development  of 
his  community  in  its  growth  from  a feeble  beginning  to 
its  present  standard  of  recognizable  strength. 

Samuel  J.  McFarland  was  born  near  Ladonia,  Texas, 
on  November  23,  1872.  He  is  the  son  of  James  F.  and 
Mary  J.  (Harper)  McFarland.  He  attended  the  Public 
School  of  Ladonia,  after  which  he  entered  Austin  Col- 
lege of  Sherman,  Texas,  where  he  was  in  attendance 
from  1891  to  1895,  when  he  graduated. 


E^I»on  completing  his  education  Mr.  McFarland  af- 
filiated at  once  with  the  business  of  banking.  In  1897 
he  became  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  La- 
donia, which  position  he  retained  until  1900.  In  1902 
he  accepted  office  as  Vice-President  of  the  Ladonia  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  he  retained  until  1907.  He  then  be- 
came Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greenville, 
Texas,  and  upon  organization  of  the  Security  National 
Bank  Mr.  McFarland  was  made  V’ice-President,  an  office 
he  is  filling  with  distinction  uninterruptedly  to  date. 

Mr.  McFarland  is  a man  of  conservative  tastes.  Al- 
though a life-long  Republican,  as  was  his  father  before 
him,  and  a faithful  adherent  to  its  principles,  he.  is  not 
an  active  participant  in  politics. 

On  June  5,  1898,  Mr.  McFarland  married  Miss  Jewel 
Easley  of  Blossom,  Texas.  There  are  no  children. 

Mr.  McFarland  is  a member  of  Lakewood  Country 
Club  and  Lbiiversity  Club,  who  numbers  his  friends  as 
legion. 


EDWIX  HOBBY, 

Banker. 

HE  career  of  Edwin  Hobby,  Vice-President  and 
Cashier  of  the  Security  National  Bank  of  Dal- 
las, is  a vital  illustration  of  results  attained 
through  progressive  application  to  a chosen  field 
of  endeavor.  Mr.  Hobby  selected  banking  for 
a profession  when  only  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  immediately  after  leaving  High  School,  from 
which  he  had  graduated  in  Houston.  He  entered  the 
Houston  National  Exchange  Bank,  and  remained  with 
that  institution  until  1903.  During  the  next  eighteen 
months  he  transferred  activities  to  the  Gaston  National 
Bank  of  Dallas,  and  then  for  about  six  months  he  was 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Bowie.  From  March,  1906,  to 
January,  1907,  he  was  with  the  Stock  Yards  National 
Bank  in  Ft.  Worth.  Governor  Campbell  appointed  him 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Bank  Examiners  and  State  Bank  Ex- 
aminer, in  which  office  Mr.  Hobby  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful until  September,  1909.  He  then  organizet^  the 


Guaranty  State  Bank  & Trust  Co.  of  Dallas,  with  his 
associate,  D.  E.  Waggoner.  This  institution  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Security  National  Bank  in  June,  1914,  and 
Mr.  Hobby  became  its  Vice-President  and  Cashier,  and 
retains  that  office  to  this  date.  He  is  recognized  through- 
out the  State  as  an  authority  on  banking,  and  one  of  the 
most  responsible  men  associated  in  financial  operations 
in  this  section. 

Edwin  Hobby  is  the  son  of  Edwin  and  Dora  (Pettus) 
Hobby,  and  he  is  a brother  to  Wm.  Pettus  Hobby,  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas.  He  was  born  in  Moscow,  Texas,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1883.  He  attended  Publio  and  High  Schools  of 
Houston.  Mr.  Hobby  is  a 32nd  degree  A.  & M.,  Scot- 
tish Rite  member  of  all  York  Rite  bodies  of  Masonry. 
He  also  belongs  to  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a member 
of  Elks*  Club. 

He  married  Miss  Sadie  Webb  on  August  31,  1915. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobby  are  leaders  in  social  circles  of  the 
State,  wherein  Mr.  Hobby  is  a dominant  builder  of 
progress  and  an  active  factor  in  its  greater  development 
and  expansion  along  the  best  lines. 
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MAJOR  BE*\7AMIN  S.  WATHEN. 

Ethical  Commercial  Builder. 

ST''  il  ^ ^ history  of  Texas  is  replete  with  titanic  strug- 
gles in  defense  of  ideals  applying  to  man’s  lib- 
erty and  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  in  Texas 
idealistic  living  has  had  a most  powerful  de- 
fender in  Major  Benjamin  S.  W'athen,  soldier, 
railroad  builder  and  seeker  for  the  best  in  com- 
munistic ideals.  He  is  the  descendant  of  a long  line  of 
progenitors,  each  of  whom  in  his  day  and  time  also  bat- 
tled for  ideals  then  seeking  expression.  The  Wathen 
family,  of  English  origin,  became  representative  in  Amer- 
ica with  Lord  Baltimore’s  colony,  founded  in  1645. 
Later  generations  migrated  to  Kentucky,  and  were  active 
participants  in  building  the  civic  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  that  wonderful  State.  The  Major  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Gibbs)  Wathen.  He  was  born 
March  4,  1845,  in  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  of  which 
State  likewise  his  mother  was  a native.  She  was  a niece 
of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wycoff,  an  early  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky. Major  Wathen  attained  the  age  of  17  years  in 
his  native  county  where  he  attended  school.  The  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  promptly  called  him  to  the  colors 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  which  formed  a part  of  the  support  of  General 
John  Morgan.  Major  Wathen  participated  in  Morgan’s 
Raid  in  Ohio,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  endured 
imprisonment  at  Camp  Chase,  then  was  transferred  to 


Camp  Douglas  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  rejoined  the 
Confederate  forces,  when  exchanged,  and  continued  in 
service  actively  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
war,  Major  Wathen  returned  to  Kentucky  and  became 
interested  in  railroad  engineering  construction  work.  He 
was  affiliated  with  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railway 
after  June,  1865.  In  1869  Major  Wathen  was  attracted 
to  Texas,  where  he  had  been  induced  to  assume  charge 
of  surveying  and  construction  work  for  the  Houston  & 
Great  Northern,  with  which  road  he  remained  a valuable 
connection  until  1874.  The  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  at  that  secured  him  as  engineer  for  that  road, 
and  the  construction  of  that  railroad’s  vast  system  in 
the  Southwest  has  been  almost  entirely  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Wathen.  The  railroad  had  a 
trackage  of  64  miles,  as  compared  to  its  hundreds  of 
miles  of  operative  lines  which  now  traverse  the  South- 
ern States.  A few  years  ago  Major  Wathen  retired  from 
active  duty  in  any  commercial  enterprises,  but  remains 
affiliated  with  many  through  investments. 

Politically,  the  Major  is  of  Democratic  faith,  but  in- 
dependent in  his  opinions,  reserving  the  right  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  judgment  in  selecting  candidates  for 
whom  he  shall  cast  vote.  He  is  of  that  splendid  school 
of  men  who,  without  fear,  but  with  unlimited  energy, 
intelligence,  initiative  and  applied  skill,  carry  the  prog- 
ress of  their  generation  far  ahead  with  such  remarkable 
success. 


JOHN  \V.  CARPENTER. 

Electric  Power  and  I^igiiting. 

HAT  a farmer  boy  can  accomplish  through  his 
own  initiative,  energy  and  industry,  is  ably  illus- 
trated in  the  career  of  John  W.  Carpenter,  the 
versatile  General  Manager  of  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  He  was  born  in  Navarro  County, 
where  his  family  settled  upon  their  removal  to 
the  Lone  Star  State  from  Tennessee  in  1875.  His  par- 
ents were  Thomas  \V.  and  Ellen  I.  Carpenter.  After  a 
short  term  attending  the  local  school,  Mr.  Carpenter  at 
the  age  of  16  began  working  on  a farm,  of  which  he  be- 
came Manager.  He  was  ambitious  to  study  electricity, 
and  secured  a place  with  the  Corsicana  Gas  & Electric 
Co.  in  1902.  While  working  with  that  concern  he  took 
a complete  correspondence  course  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. He  began  working  as  a lineman,  meterman  and 
general  utility  man,  was  made  Superintendent  in  1904 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  one  year.  Then  followed 


two  years’  work  and  study  in  the  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  in  Schenectady.  At  the  same  time  he  took 
a course  at  Union  College,  which  he  completed  at  night 
and  personally  financed.  He  did  construction  work  for 
the  General  Electric  Co.  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  Mid- 
dle Western  States,  but  in  1909  accepted  office  as  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Corsicana  Gas  & Electric  Co.,  of 
which  concern  within  a few  months  he  became  President. 
During  his  residence  in  Corsicana  he  was  a member  and 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  was  active  in  construction  of  good 

roads,  and  the  furtherance  of  all  movements  for  civic 
improvement.  He  later  became  General  Manager  of  the 
Dallas  Power  & Light  Co.,  which  office  he  is  successfully 
filling  to  date. 

Mr.  Carpenter  married  Miss  Flossie  Gardner  of  Pal- 
estine, Texas,  on  June  18,  1913.  Their  two  children  are 
a girl,  4 years  old,  and  a son,  John  W.,  Jr.,  now  8 months 
old. 
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JOHN  TLAKliNCK  WEAVER, 

Machinery. 

USINESS  in  the  Southwest  has  no  more  domi- 
nant, successful  nor  important  representative 
than  John  Clarence  Weaver,  founder  and  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Briggs-Weaver  Ma- 
chinery Company  in  Dallas,  which  enjoys  a na- 
tional recognition  for  its  activities  as  distribu- 
tors of  machinery  used  in  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  water 
works  plants,  electrical  equipment  and  similar  allied 
lines.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country, 
and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  status  largely  through 
the  directing  genius  of  its  President. 

John  Clarence  Weaver  was  born  in  Maryland  in  the 
year  1857.  lie  is  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary  E.  Weaver. 
He  enjoyed  the  unique  advantage  of  attending  Calvert 
College,  of  New  Windsor  and  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
then  under  the  direction  of  T.  Clarkston  Taylor,  a 
brother  of  Bayard  Taylor,  the  author.  This  college  is 
tiow  out  of  existence.  When  education  had  been  ac- 
quired, Mr.  Weaver  engaged  in  the  steam  engine  build- 
ing business  with  the  Taylor  Mfg.  Co.  He  continued 


interested  in  that  industry  until  1891.  ,\t  that  time  he 

came  to  Texas  in  behalf  of  the  cotton  seed  oil  mill  ma- 
chinery line.  W'hen  he  arrived  in  Dallas  he  immediately 
perceived  the  possibilities  of  its  speedily  becoming  an  im- 
portant center  for  the  distribution  of  machinery  brought 
into  demand  by  the  vast  agricultural  operations  of  this 
section.  Within  a short  time  thereafter,  Mr.  Weaver  in- 
terested his  former  partner,  Mr.  C.  H.  Briggs,  and  to- 
gether they  inaugurated  the  present  business  in  the  form 
of  a co-partnership,  in  .\ugust,  1896.  This  house  has 
been  built  on  the  broadest  policies  of  high  service  and 
fair  dealing,  which  it  maintains  unbrokenly  at  all  times. 
It  is  a gigantic  industry,  and  a splendid  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  and  acumen  of  its  builders. 

Mr.  Weaver  in  politics  is  a Democrat,  both  by  prac- 
tice and  inheritance.  He  is  not  interested  in  holding 
of  office. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  and  there  are  six  chil- 
dren in  his  family.  .\s  a man  of  polish  and  cultured 
tastes,  Mr.  Weaver  seeks  amusement  in  a conservative 
manner.  He  is  a member  of  Dallas  .\uto  Country  Club 
and  belongs  also  to  Dallas  Club.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite 
Mason  of  the  ,12nd  degree,  and  a Shriner. 
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OSCAR  M.  MARCHMAN, 

Physician. 

1]  ARCHMAX,  DR.  OSCAR  M.,  is  one  of  the 
prominent  physicians  of  Dallas  who,  through  in- 
nate  talents  and  rare  opportunities  for  study, 
YA?  has  gone  into  the  ranks  of  doctors  of  recognized 
positions  and  whose  future  is  assured.  He  was 

born  in  Jefferson,  Marion  County,  Texas,  on 

April  5,  1872,  a son  of  \V.  R.  and  Fannie  Marchman, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dr.  March- 
man  is  a graduate  from  Washington  University,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a post  graduate  study  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Boston,  London  and  Vienna. 

This  eminent  physician  came  to  Dallas  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  during  the  interim  has  held  the  important  of- 
ficial and  professional  position  of  member  of  the  City- 
Board  of  Health  of  Dallas,  through  three  terms  of  Com- 
mission administration  of  municipal  affairs,  being  but  an 
additional  endorsement  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  twenty  years  of  his  professional  life.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Baptist  Sanitarium,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  Baylor  University,  Medical  Depart- 


ment. He  is  Past  President  of  Dallas  County  Medical 
Association,  Counselor  for  State  of  Texas  of  the  South- 
ern Medical  Association.  He  is  a member  of  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Marchman  is  prominent  fraternally.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hella  Temple  of  Shriners,  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Ma.sons,  and  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  evi- 
dence of  his  communistic  spirit.  He  espouses  the  propo- 
sition of  early  beneficial  influences  in  the  promotion  of 
good  citizenship,  and  works  ably  for  the  promulgation 
and  practice  of  this  principle. 

Dr.  Marchman  married  Miss  Martha  Jenkins  of 
Waco,  on  October  26,  1911.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marchman 
have  two  children:  Oscar  M.,  Jr.,  aged  five  years,  and 
Josephine  Jenkins  Marchman,  aged  two  y^ars. 

In  addition  to  his  membership  with  the  Texas  Medi- 
cal, Southern  and  American  Medical  .\ssociations.  Dr. 
Marchman  belongs  to  the  University  Club  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Marchman  lives  at 
4916  Worth  Street,  and  has  offices  in  the  Wilson  Build- 
ing, Dallas, 
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MICHAEL  MURPHY. 

Insurance. 

EEN  sagacity,  honesty  and  a genial  wit  arc  some 
of  the  characteristics  that  contribute  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  Michael  Murphy,  the  well-known  in- 
surance man  of  Dallas,  and  his  business  acu- 
men, knowledge  of  men  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness make  him  easily  a leader  in  the  world  of 
commerce.  Mr.  Murphy,  as  his  name  implies,  is  of 
Irish  descent.  He  was  born  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland, 
on  August  20,  1865.  His  parents  were  Denis  and  Ellen 
Murphy.  His  education  began  in  the  common  schools 
of  America,  where  his  family  had  removed,  and  ended 
in  St.  Benedict’s  College  of  Atchison,  Kan.  Upon  leav- 
ing college  Mr.  Murphy  entered  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice, where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  and  acted  as 


their  traveling  salesman  for  three  years.  The  following 
six  years  were  employed  as  General  Agent  for  the 
Champion  Harvester  Co.,  and  then  for  twelve  years  he 
was  Manager  for  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  For  the  past  ten 
years  Mr.  Muri)hy  has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  has  attained  much  pleasing  distinction  in 
that  industry.  He  represents  some  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  country,  including  the  United  States  Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty  Co.,  Columbia  National  Fire  Insurance 
Co.,  Providence-W’ashington  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New 
Haven  Underwriters,  Mercantile  Fire  & Marine  Insur- 
ance C’o.,  American  Alliance  Insurance  Co.,  Michigan 
Employes  Casualty  Co.,  American  Automobile  Insurance 
Co.,  Massachusetts  Bonding  & Itisurance  Co.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Murphy  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Griffin  on  June 
10,  1894.  'riiere  are  no  children. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  Country  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Knights  of  (.'olumbus. 
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JOHN  COCHRAN  HARRIS, 

Lawyer. 


ARRIS,  JOHN  COCHRAN,  one  of  the  be?t 
known  attorneys  in  North  Texas,  comes  from 
a pioneer  Texas  family.  He  is  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Harris  and  Alice  Cochran  Harris,  and  was 
horn  in  Dallas  December  27,  1884.  John  C. 
Harris  attended  the  Public  Schools  of  his  home 
towns  between  1892  and  1903,  and  then  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Since  1910  he  has  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a man  of  large  landed  interests.  He 
is  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  a Shriner,  and  is  National 
President  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Phi  College  Fraternity. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  the  Dallas  Golf  and 
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Counrty  Club  and  the  Little  Sandy  Fishing  and  Hunting 
Club  and  the  Dallas  City  Club. 

While  John  C.  Harris  has  never  held  a political  of- 
fice, nor  has  been  an  aspirant*  for  one,  yet  he  has  been 
a leading  influence  in  Democratic  politics  in  both  city 
and  State. 

December  1,  1910,  John  C.  Harris  married  Miss  Nellie 
Hunt  Wilson.  They  have  two  children,  Nellie  Louise  and 
Bonnie  Virginia  Plarris. 

When  the  Government  called  for  an  organization  for 
the  sale  of  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings  Certificates, 
John  C.  Harris  was  asked  to  lake  the  post  of  chairman 
for  Dallas  County.  He  took  charge  of  this  work  and 
installed  a most  efficient  business  organization,  with  the 
result  that  the  record  made  by  his  district  was  a most 
creditable  one. 
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HENRY  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

Gexfral  Manager  and  Vice-President  Dallas  Gas  Co. 


NE  of  the  most  public  spirited  men  active  in 
Dallas  commercial  enterprises  is  Henry  Charles 
Morris,  the  capable  General  Manager  of  Dallas 
Gas  Company,  whose  five  years’  of  service  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  important  pub- 
lic utilities  of  the  city  has  won  him  recognition 
from  all  parties,  and  contributed  ably  to  increasing  the 
comforts  of  life  for  Dallas  residents.  Mr.  Morris  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  January  20,  1879.  He  is  the 
son  of  Francis  H.  and  Martha  Morris.  His  education 
was  obtained  through  Detroit  Schools,  and  upon  com- 
pleting scholastic  days  Mr.  Morris  began  a business  ca- 
reer in  the  service  of  public  utilities  of  Detroit.  He 


advanced  from  one  position  to  another,  each  represent- 
ing promotion,  and  after  leaving  Detroit  was  associated 
with  Public  utility  companies  of  Saginaw  and  Bay  City, 
Mich.  Five  years  ago  he  was  induced  to  accept  office 
as  General  Manager  of  the  Dallas  Gas  Company,  and 
since  taking  over  the  management  of  the  concern  he  has 
increased  its  business  steadily  and  given  the  community 
a high  grade  of  service.  Air.  Morris  has  at  all  times 
identified  himself  with  every  movement  in  Dallas  for 
betterment  of  civic  and  public  interests,  and  gives  a lib- 
eral support  to  any  activity  promoting  the  city’s  greater 
progress. 

Mr.  Morris  married  Elizabeth  Ifowel  Cowell  on  May 
1,  1906.  Their  three  children  are  Josei'h,  Henry  and 
George  Morris. 
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HARRY  PRESTON  LAWTHER, 

Attornky. 

OR  a period  of  thirty-five  years  Harry  Preston 
i.awther  has  labored  in  the  legal  profession  for 
the  haitpiness,  peace  and  equity  of  his  fellow- 
man.  His  success  is  more  than  notable,  and  he 
is  regarded  by  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
within  and  without  his  home  city,  Dallas,  Texas, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  State’s  legal  luminaries.  Mr. 
I^awther  has  also  served  the  interests  of  his  community 
in  matters  political.  He  was  elected  Alderman  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  of  the  City  of  Dallas  in  April,  1891.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  President  of  the  City  Council  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In  January,  1893,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  County  Attorney  for  Dallas  County, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1896.  During 
1912  Mr.  Lawther  was  Elector-at-Large  for  the  State  of 
the  Wilson  and  Marshall  ticket,  and  in  1916  he  was 
Delegate-at-Large  for  Texas  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  St.  Louis.  He  has  given  generously  of  his 
time,  energies  and  splendid  intelligence  to  a wise  solu- 
tion of  the  political  problems  that  have  confronted  his 
people  during  the  past  several  years. 


Harry  Preston  Lawther  is  the  son  of  Robert  R.  and 
Kllen  (Hoopes)  Lawther.  He  was  born  in  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  on  January  27,  1859,  but  was  reared  in  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  where  his  father,  Robert  R.  Lawther,  who 
was  a Colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army,  located  after  the 
surrender.  As  a boy  and  a young  man  he  was  a hard 
and  successful  student.  He  attended  Private  Schools  of 
Galveston  from  1866  to  1875.  He  then  entered  Baylor 
University,  going  in  1875  to  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity in  Lexington,  Va.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  Law  in  1883,  despite  the  fact  that 
failure  in  business  by  his  father  temporarily  interrupted 
his  studies  in  1876.  He  returned  home  at  that  time,  but 
in  1881  was  enabled  to  enter  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  complete  the  course  in  law.  He  received  degree  of 
B.  L.  in  June,  1883.  At  college  he  was  a fraternity 
man,  a member  of  Sigma  Chi,  active  in  literary  socie- 
ties* work,  and  won  the  Debater’s  Medal  in  1883.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  University  Magazine  and  at 
joint  celebration  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Societies 
at  Commencement  of  1883  Mr.  Lawther  presided  and  in- 
troduced Father  Ryan,  the  Poet  Priest  of  the  South, 
who  delivered  the  address.  Since  locating  in  Dallas  in 
{Continued  on  Page  i6g.) 
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CHAS.  C.  COBB, 

Lawyer. 

XE  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  men  of 
1^1  Dallas,  Texas,  is  Charles  C.  Cobb,  lawyer  and 
ajfp  of  affairs.  Mr.  Cobb  was  born  in  Caswell 

r County,  North  Carolina,  in  1859.  He  is  a son 
of  Bartlett  Y.  Cobb  and  Barbara  M.  (Hender- 
son) Cobb.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  large 
planters  and  tobacco  growers  of  North  Carolina,  while 
his  mother  was  a niece  of  a former  Governor  of  Texas, 
Hon.  James  Pinkney  Henderson.  He  graduated  at  the 
LTniversity  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  after- 
wards studied  law  at  Dick  and  Dillard’s  Law  School  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  In  1884  M,-.  Cobb  came  to  Texas 
with  J.  M.  Avery,  locating  at  Dallas,  and  they  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  general  practice  of  law.  The  firm 
remains  unchanged  as  to  membership  to  this  day,  and  is 


among  the  recognized  leading  firms  practicing  law  in  this 
section.  Successful  in  the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Cobb 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as  a business  man.  Some 
years  ago  he  organized  the  Texas  Black  Land  Mortgage 
Company,  which  company  loaned  large  sums  of  money 
on  lands  in  Texas.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  construc- 
tion of  levees  for  the  reclamation  of  Trinity  River  Val- 
ley lands,  and  at  present  is  active  in  the  conduct  of  a 
levee  district  which  is  reclaiming  18,000  acres  of  the 
finest  valley  land.  Mr.  Cobb  is  also  interested  in  other 
farm  holdings  in  Dallas  County,  where  he  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  taxpayers  in  the  County. 

He  is  a Clubman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  Club,  Idlewild  Club  and  Dallas 
County  Club.  An  affable  and  pleasant  gentleman  and 
man  of  affairs,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  solid,  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  State. 
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JOHN'  WILLIAM  PHILP, 

Merc ir ANT,  Investment  Broker. 

HILP,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Mary  Philp.  He  was  born  in  Caldwell, 
Texas,  on  October  7,  1874.  He  acquired  pre- 
liminary education  through  attending  Dallas  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Later  was  a student  of  Staunton 
Military  Academy,  Staunton,  Va.,  then  entered 
Southwestern  University  and  completed  his  education  in 
University  of  Texas.  Upon  leaving  the  last  mentioned 
University,  Mr.  Philp  engaged  at  once  in  commercial 
activities,  and  early  became  affiliated  with  the  hardware 
industry.  He  is  today  Vice-President  of  Huey  & Philp 


Hdw.  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  firms  engaged  in  business  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Philp  is  likewise  active 
in  the  investment  business,  and  as  an  investment  broker 
handles  matiy  transactions  of  importance  financially.  Mr. 
Philp  is  most  generally  recognized  for  his  personal  in- 
tegrity and  moral  worth.  Although  absent  from  the 
State  at  the  time,  he  was,  in  1914,  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican, party  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  but 
persists  in  his  declaration  that  he  is  no  politician.  On 
November  10  Mr.  Philp  married  Miss  Lillie  May  Smith, 
and  their  two  children  are  William  Hudson  Philp  and 
Margaret  Philp.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philp  and  family  are 
socially  prominent.  Mr.  Philp  is  a member  of  Dallas 
Club,  Dallas  Country  Club,  Dallas  Auto  Club,  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Educator,  Publisher,  Business  Man. 

X the  development  of  artistic  tastes  among  the 
masses  through  art  in  the  Public  Schools,  none 
has  been  more  active  than  George  Washington 
W'are,  the  well-known  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
and  Penmanship  and  successful  business  man. 
Mr.  Ware  is  one  of  the  original  authors  and  the 
principal  promoter  of  the  nationally  known  Practical 
Drawing  Books  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country,  but  more  especially  in 
the  schools  of  the  South  and  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Ware  is  the  son  of  Jesse  Allen  and  Margaret 
Ware.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  on  December  5,  18.S8. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  in  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Later  he 


took,  by  coi  rtspondence,  a three-years’  course  in  pen- 
manship and  art  from  Kibbe’s  Institute  of  Penmanship 
and  Art,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1884. 

Mr.  Ware  was  soon  recognized  as  an  expert  penman 
and  began  teaching  the  subject  during  vacation  in  1877, 
attending  school  the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  taught 
in  various  public  schools  of  Missouri  during  a period  of 
three  years,  coming  to  Texas  in  1884.  He  first  taught  at 
Bonham  and  vicinity  for  one  year,  and  was  then  engaged 
as  princifial  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Business  College,  in  which  capacity  he  taught  for  a period 
of  three  years.  During  this  time  he  was  also  instructor 
in  penmanship  and  drawing  in  the  College. 

Mr.  Ware’s  talent  as  a teacher  in  penmanship  won 
him  recognition  and  he  was  appointccl  Supervisor  of 
{Co)iti)}ucd  ou  Page  i68.) 


JOHN  LAWSON  LONG. 

Educator  and  Publisher. 

ITH  the  true  vision  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
collaborate  for  the  development  of  the  race,  John 
r.awson  Long,  educator  and  business  man,  chose 
educational  profession  for  his  more  important 
work  in  life.  He  brought  into  the  service  of  his 
profession  a mind  that  had  been  well  trained 
through  preliminary  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools 
of  South  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  Newberry  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina,  supplemented  with  two  years  in 
George  Peabody  College,  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  1882.  Immediately  after  graduation  Mr.  Long 
began  teaching  in  a village  boarding  school  in  East  Texas, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  For  the  following  six 
years  he  was  a principal  in  the  Galveston  City  Schools, 
during  which  time  the  city’s  educational  units  were 
brought  up  to  a high  standard  of  efficiency. 

In  1893  Dallas,  Texas,  secured  Mr.  Long  as  Superin- 
tendent of  its  City  Schools,  and  in  that  distinguished  ca- 
pacity he  became  widely  known  throughout  the  State  and 
the  entire  South  as  a foremost  educator.  He  contkiued 
in  office  until  his  voluntary  retirement  in  1908  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  Southern  Publishing  Company,  an 
institution  organized  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  school 
text  books.  Later,  in  1914,  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Southern  Publishing  Company  and  bought  a con- 


trolling interest  in  the  Practical  Drawing  Company,  also 
publishing  school  text-books.  Mr.  Long  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Practical  Drawing  Company  and  continues 
at  the  head  of  that  business  to  this  date. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Long  was  actively 
identified  with  practically  every  important  educational 
movement  in  the  State  of  Texas.  For  a time  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  Texas  Journal  of  Education, 
published  in  Galveston;  was  Secretary,  President,  and  for 
years  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Texas 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  same  body 
since  1895.  He  was  a member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Conference  of  Education  which  for  ten  years  in- 
itiated, organized  and  directed  a number  of  educational 
movements  that  resulted  in  a marked  advance  in  the  ed- 
ucational progress  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  sent  to  Colorado 
in  1898  by  the  Texas  Stale  Teachers’  Association  to  select 
a location  and  establish  a place  where  the  teachers  of 
Texas  might  spend  their  vacations  in  physical  recupera- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cational courses,  lectures  and  high  class  entertainments. 
This  committee  selected  a site  adjacent  to  Boulder,  Colo., 
and  established  the  now  well-known  and  popular  Colo- 
rado Chautauqua,  of  which  he  was  president  for  the  first 
(Coutiuucd  on  Page  i6g.) 


JOHN  LEONARD  STEPHENS, 

Secretary,  Masonic  Order. 

T"  interesting  career  of  John  Leonard  Stephens, 

prominent  man  of  affairs  who  occupies  a high 
official  position  in  the  Masonic  order,  began  in 
1^®  Kenton  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born 
on  March  26,  1852.  His  parents  were  Napoleon 
^ B.  and  Rebekah  (Hughes)  Stephens.  Mr.  Ste- 

phens was  educated  in  Private  Schools  of  S.  S.  S.  Mead 
to  1865  and  A.  M.  F.  Randolph  to  1870,  of  Covington, 
Ky.  In  1872  his  experience  in  the  business  world  com- 
menced as  bookkeeper  for  the  German  National  Bank  of 
Covington,  Ky.  In  1877  he  established  the  first  wire 
nail  factory  ever  erected  in  the  United  States,  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.  He  was  President  of  that  company  until 
1886.  He  sold  his  interest  therein  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacttire  of  hoes  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  with  ISI.  Bare 
& Co.  In  1889  he  removed  to  the  East  and  engaged  in 
the  paper  mills  business.  He  was  Director  and  General 
Manager  of  Westmoreland  Paper  Co.  until  1 895.  The  four 
years  that  followed  were  occupied  largely  with  a period  of 
recuperation  and  considering  plans  for  the  future.  He  lo- 
cated in  Dallas  in  1899,  where  he  was  elected  Secretary 


and  Treasurer  of  the  Southwestern  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Construction  Co.,  tlie  first  wholesale  electrical  supply 
house  to  open  for  business  in  that  city,  from  which  pio- 
neer establishment  Dallas  has  become  the  center  of  the 
electrical  supply  business  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Steph- 
ens retired  from  business  in  1909.  Mr.  Stephens  values 
particularly  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  various 
Masonic  bodies  of  which  he  is  a member.  By  reason  of 
being  Past  Master  of  lodges  in  Kentucky  and  Texas  and 
Senior  Warden  in  Pennsylvania,  he  enjoys  the  distinct 
honor  of  having  belonged  to  three  Grand  Lodges.  He 
was  First  Representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Manilla 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas;  honorary  member  of 
Quator  Coronation  Lodge,  London,  England:  member  of 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  M.  P.  Sovereign,  St.  Mark 
Conclave  No.  l.E  Order  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constan- 
tine; 33rd  degree  Hon.  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasons; 
Knights  Templar,  Dallas  Commandery  No.  6;  Royal 
Arch  Mason  Dallas  Chapter  No.  47;  Royal  and  Select 
Master,  Dallas  Council  No.  18;  Master  Mason  (Past 
Master),  Pentagon  Lodge  No.  1080,  and  Hella  Temple 
A.  A.,  O.  N.  M,  S. 

Mr.  Stephens  married  Mary  Cochran  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  on  January  12,  1875.  'Phey  have  three  children, 
wlio  are:  Rebekah,  James  C.  and  Brainerd  U.  Stephens. 


REV.  P.  M.  DOXOHOE, 

De.^.v,  C.mholic  Priest. 

X August,  1882,  a young  Irishman  landed  in  Gal- 
veston. He  had  just  reached  his  majority  and 
his  most  cherished  possession  was  a recently 
received  diploma,  conferred,  in  the  classics,  by 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Moyne  County,  Longford, 
Ireland,  from  which  he  graduated.  Like  most 
of  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  it  was  a dream  that 
sent  him  wandering  to  the  shores  of  .\merica.  His  dream 
was  Service — to  the  high  and  low,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Catholic  Priest.  He  attended  the  University  of  Galves- 
ton for  one  year,  then  spent  five  years  at  the  University 
of  Xiagara  Falls,  graduating  in  1888.  On  May  26th  of 
the  same  year  he  was  ordained  a Priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  X.  Gallagher,  Bishop  of 

Galveston,  Te.xas.  His  ministerial  activities  took  a de- 
terminate form  at  once.  He  was  sent  to  Dallas  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Martiniere,  Rector  of  the  old 
Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Some  time  later  he  assumed 
charge  of  Ennis  and  Corsicana  churches,  then  in  the 
class  of  missions.  At  Corsicana  he  remodeled  the  church 
and  left  a cash  surplus  of  $1,460  for  his  successor.  Dur- 
ing that  time  Father  Donohoe's  supervision  included  the 
churches  at  Waxahachie  and  Mexia,  and  those  infant 


congregations  ; r-  gressed  rapidly  to  a larger  growth  un- 
der his  directioii.  The  old  Baptist  Church  purchase  at 
Alma,  Texas,  was  largely  through  the  zeal  and  energetic 
efforts  of  Father  Donohoe.  L’pon  leaving  duty  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  Father  Donohoe  was  stationed  at 
Sherman.  He  rebuilt  the  parsonage  and  cleared  off  the 
debt  on  the  old  church  and  freed  it  from  all  obligations 
of  a monetary  character.  He  also  left  a cash  deposit  of 
$1,100,  drawing  5 per  cent  interest,  for  the  next  incum- 
bent. In  Whitesboro,  Texas,  which  was  a mission  at- 
tached to  the  Parish  of  Sherman,  he  bought  a lot  which, 
when  sold,  was  sufficient  to  purchase  the  old  Christian 
Church,  and  remodeled  it  into  a handsome  Catholic  edi- 
fice where  the  faithful  could  worship.  Father  Donohoe 
organized  a church  and  erected  a new  building  in  Com- 
merce, Texas.  He  erected  the  first  Catholic  Church  built 
in  Fannin  County,  situated  at  Bonham,  at  a cost  of  about 
$3,000.  He  returned  to  Dallas,  but  in  seven  years  there- 
after he  took  charge  of  the  Tyler  Church.  During  his 
seven  years  of  activity  there  he  remodeled  the  old  church, 
built  a new  parsonage  and  left  a nice  little  balance  of 
$100  in  the  treasury.  While  in  Tyler  he  supervised  the 
church  at  Mineola,  having  purchased  a former  Methodist 
Church  and  converted  it  into  the  first  Catholic  Church 
opened  in  Mineola.  It  had  not  long  been  in  use  in  its 
(Continued  on  Page  i6g.) 
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CHARLES  AUDLEY  TIPPEN, 

Criminal  District  Judge,  Dallas  County. 

SE||^IINENT  among  lawyers  and  jurists  is  Charles 
Audley  Pippen,  for  many  years  prominent  in  the 
judicial  history  of  Ellis  County  and  later  of 
Dallas  County.  The  Judge  is  a native  of  Texas. 
J He  was  born  in  Ellis  County,  near  Ennis,  on 

April  6,  1869.  His  parents  were  Andrew  Jack- 

son  and  Margarite  (Smith)  Pippen.  After  completing 
acquirement  of  preliminary  education,  he  entered  Texas 
University.  In  1896  Judge  Pippen  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  has  engaged  actively  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  from  that  date  to  this.  Very  early  in 
his  career  Judge  Pippen  began  taking  dominant  interest 
in  the  political  progress  of  his  community.  He  is  a 
Democrat  by  inclination,  teaching  and  practice.  In  1900 
he  was  appointed  ,\ssistant  County  Attorney  of  Ellis 
County,  and  served  with  great  success  in  that  capacity 


for  eight  years.  In  1908  he  became  County  Attorney, 
by  election,  of  Ellis  County  and  served  a four-year  term. 
In  1908  Judge  Pippen  removed  from  Ennis  to  Waxa- 
hachie  where  he  resided  until  191.1,  at  which  latter  date 
he  decided  to  make  his  home  in  Dallas,  and  accordingly 
moved  to  that  city.  There  he  quickly  obtained  recogni- 
tion from  the  community,  and  in  1916  he  was  elected 
Criminal  District  Judge  for  Dallas  County,  in  which  of- 
fice he  serves  with  distinction  to  date.  The  Judge  is  one 
of  the  genial  though  forcible  influences  in  local,  political 
and  judicial  circles,  and  numbers  a host  of  friends 
among  practically  all  classes. 

Judge  Pippen  married  Miss  Dora  Miller  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1900. 

He  is  a member  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  I.  O.  O.  E'., 
W.  O.  W’.,  Eagles,  Maccabees,  Fraternal  Union  of  -Amer- 
ica, United  I’cnevolent  Association  Societies  and  belongs 
to  the  Elks'  Club. 


WHITFIELD  HARRAL, 

Physiciax. 

ROMIXEjXT  among  medical  men  of  the  State 
stands  Dr.  Whitfield  Harral  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  was  born  in  Gonzales,  Texas,  on  February 
27,  1871,  and  is  the  son  of  Theodore  E.  and 
Martha  M.  Harral.  After  completing  High 
School  in  1888,  Dr.  Harral  entered  Texas  State 
University,  where  he  continued  his  studies  until  1892. 
During  the  three  following  years  he  was  a student  of 
Columbia  University,  from  which  he  graduated  with  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  Upon  leaving  Columbia  University  Dr. 
Harral  was  house  physician  and  surgeon  in  St.  John’s 
Hospital,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  one  year.  He  entered  upon 
a general  practice  of  his  profession,  and  pursued  this 
course  until  1908.  At  that  time  the  Southwestern  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  urgently  in  need  of  some  pro- 
gressive. able  young  doctor  to  assume  office  as  its  Medi- 


I 


cal  Director,  and  after  a thorough  canvass  of  various 
applicants  they  selected  Dr.  Harral  as  the  doctor  most 
successfully  fitted  to  serve  their  requirements  with  the 
proper  prestige  and  ability.  He  retains  this  office  to 
date,  in  which  he  has  attained  much  distinction.  Dr. 
Harral  takes  considerable  interest  in  the  club  life  of  the 
community.  He  is  a member  of  Dallas  Club,  City  Club, 
Dallas  Golf  and  Country  Club,  Idlewild  Club,  Dallas 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Trinity  Rod,  Little  Sandy 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Newspaper  Club  and  Dallas 
Auto  Club.  He  is  also  a member  of  Dallas  County  Med- 
ical Association,  North  Texas  ^ledical  Association,  Texas 
State  Medical  Association,  Southern  Medical  Association, 
American  Medical  Association.  During  1914-1916  he 
was  President  of  Medical  Section  of  American  Life  Con- 
ventions. 

In  February,  1903,  Dr.  Harral  married  Elizabeth  M. 
Field.  Their  two  children  are  Martha  Mildred  and  Al- 
ice Tillar  Harral. 
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JACQUES  E.  BLEVINS, 

Maxufacturfr. 

MONO  men  who  are  winning  industrial  victories 
of  magnitude,  one  of  the  foremost  is  Jacques  E. 
Blevins,  promoter  of  mammoth  industrial  enter- 
prises. While  Texas  is  the  theatre  of  his  more 
notable  exploits,  following  a career  which  in- 
cludes selling  newspapers  as  a boy  in  Chicago, 
machinist  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  acting  as  a cow  puncher  in 
New  Mexico  and  today  head  of  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns operating  in  the  Southwest,  Mr.  Blevins  was  born 
in  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  May  11,  1891.  His  parents  are 
F.  A.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Blevins,  who  at  a later  date  re- 
moved to  Texas.  Their  son  attended  the  local  Public 
Schools,  then  entered  Austin  Academy,  and  some  time 
thereafter  became  a student  o?  the  University  of  Texas. 
Finding  himself  at  a youthful  age  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  solving  life’s  problems  with  his  personal 
intelligence,  be  began  the  game  with  the  zest  of  an  Amer- 
ican youth  by  selling  newspapers  in  Chicago.  He  then 
progressed  from  machinist  to  a position  of  some  impor- 
tance with  Bredsvold  Fixture  Mfg.  Co.,  and  afterwards 
became  Manager  of  Home  Machine  Department  for  Wil- 
cox & Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co.  in  St.  Louis.  The 
call  of  the  West  <lrew  him  to  New  Mexico,  and  for  a 


time  he  lived  the  exhilarating  life  of  a cow  puncher.  In 
1912,  on  June  1,  he  located  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. He  remained  affiliated  with  the  insurance  business 
until  August,  1917,  when  there  arose  before  him  the 
splendid  opportunity  out  of  which  he  is  masterfully  build- 
ing one  of  the  biggest  manufacturies  of  the  South.  He 
perceived  the  promising  future  for  the  manufacture  of 
auto  trucks  and  tractors,  and  with  a comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  situation  he  began  the  organization  of  a company 
that  will  make  history  in  Southern  industrial  progress. 
The  result  is  known  to  the  public  as  Southern  Motor 
Manufacturing  Association,  Ltd.  This  is  financed  and 
supported  by  leading  business  men  of  the  South.  The 
Associatioti  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  auto  trucks 
and  tractors  on  an  immense  scale.  Houston.  Texas,  has 
contributed  a site  of  52  acres  for  the  erection  of  their 
enormous  plant,  which  will  occupy  ajt  area  of  543,500 
square  feet.  The  interest  taken  iti  this  undertaking  is 
universal.  Its  officers,  directors  and  original  sharehold- 
ers include  the  most  prominent  men  from  every  branch 
of  business.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Southern  Motor 
Mfg.  Association,  Ltd.,  to  specialize  iti  the  manufacture 
of  the  Ranger  Thactor.  which  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  few’  successful  “all  purposes”  tractor  developed,  and 
(ContiitucJ  ou  Page  l6g.) 
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WALTER  F.  SEAY, 

Lawyer. 

EAV,  WALTER  F.,  a leading  lawyer  of  Dallas,  was 
born  in  Dallas  on  October  2,  1881.  He  is  the  son  of 
Robt.  B.  and  I. aura  E.  (Stevenson)  Seay,  and  is  de- 
scended from  a family  whose  lawyers  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  Tennessee  and  also  of  Texas  for 
many  generations.  Mr.  Seay  completed  the  eighth 
grade  of  Dallas’  Public  Schools  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  went  to  work  as  a stenographer.  He  read  law 
and  was  licensed  to  practice  when  but  nineteen  years  old.  His 
progress  has  been  remarkable.  He  was  for  a number  of  years 
member  of  the  well-known  firms  of  Crane,  Seay  & Crane,  and 
Holland  & Seay.  He  is  now  associated  with  his  cousins,  Harry 
L.  and  H.  B.  Seay,  under  the  firm  name  of  Seay  & Seay,  which 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  legal  firms  in  the  State 
with  oftices  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Seay  has  attained  to 
considerable  distinction  personally  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  served  as  Assistant  (Tounty  Attorney  for  two  years, 
and  as  such  represented  the  State  in  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  pool  room  and  gambling  laws  and  the  saloon 
limit  law.  Since  his  resignation  as  Assistant  County  Attorney 
Mr.  Seay  has  confined  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  civil 
branch,  specializing  in  insurance  and  corporation  law. 
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CHARLES  PARKER  THORNHILL. 
Ma.nager,  F.  E.  Newberv  Ei.fctric  Co. 


LECTRKTTV  is  the  modern  Lamp  of  Aladdin.  It  at- 
tracts to  its  exploitation  men  of  sterling  capabilities, 
than  whom  none  is  more  appropriately  equipped  for 
success  in  this  field  of  work  than  C'harles  Parker  Thorn- 
hill, \\idely  known  as  Manager  of  the  F.  E.  Newbery 
Electric  Co.  Mr.  Thornhill  was  born  in  Xavasota. 
Texas,  on  July  2,  1895.  His  parents  were  Thomas  James  and 
Wilmoth  (Parker)  Thornhill.  He  was  educated  in  the  Public 
Schools.  In  1912  Mr.  Thornhill  wejit  to  work  for  the  Times- 
Herald,  with  which  paper  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then 
affiliated  with  H.  A.  Overbeck,  Architect,  for  two  years.  In 
1916  he  entered  the  eniplov  of  F.  E.  Xewbery  Electric  Co.,  in 
their  construction  estimating  department,  until  1918,  when  he 
became  local  Manager  for  that  company.  'I  he  F.  E.  Xewbery 
Electric  Company  has  installed  electric  equipment  iit  many  of 
the  more  notable  buildings  recently  erected  in  Dallas,  among 
which  are  the  Busch,  the  -Adolphus  Hotel  and  -Annex,  the  M.  K. 
& T.  Office  Building,  Dallas  County  Court  House  and  innumer- 
al)le  others  in  and  out  of  the  city.  Mr.  riiornhill  is  of  the 
Democrat  party  of  politics.  He  is  unmarried.  Is  a member  of 
Cellar  Crest  Country  Club  of  Dallas,  and  one  of  the  city’s  popu- 
lar young  men  of  business. 
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Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company 
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HE  above  cut  shows  one  of  the  most  modern  office 
buildings  in  tlie  progressive  City  of  Dallas.  It  is 
the  Home  Office  Building  of  the  Southwestern  Life 
Insurance  Company,  one  of  the  soundest,  largest 
and  most  ably  managed  institutions  in  the  entire  Southwest. 

The  Southwestern  Life  was  founded  in  1903  by  far- 
sighted men  who  thus  early  recognized  the  growing  need  of 
such  an  institution  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
has  consistently  followed  conservative  business  methods  and 
high  ideals. 

The  past  fourteen  and  one-half  years  of  the  Company’s 
history  have  witnessed  a steady  and  symmetrical  growth. 
In  Admitted  Assets  it  has  grown  from  $177,966  to  $5,650,- 
000;  in  Surplus  to  Policyholders  from  $160,557  to  $1,010,- 
000,  and  in  Insurance  in  Force  from  $1,773,250  to  the  hand- 
some total  of  more  than  $52,000,000. 

This  remarkable  growth  has  been  attained  by  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamentally  sound  and  correctly  scientific  un- 
derwriting principles.  The  last  Official  Examination  by  the  Department  of  In- 
surance and  Banking  of  the  State  of  Texas  certified  to  the  following  facts: 


Excellent  Financial  Condition. 

Securities  of  Good  Character. 

Favorable  Mortality. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Death  Claims. 

Fair  and  Equitable  Treatment  of  Policyholders. 

Stead}'  Increase  in  Volume  of  Business. 

Rapidly  Growing  Surplus. 

Careful  Conservation  of  Funds  under  Expert  Supervision. 

Since  organization  the  Company  has  paid  over  $300,000  in  death  claims,  and 
the  beneficiaries  under  Southwestern  Life  policies  are  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  Companv  for  its  prompt  and  satisfactory  handling  of  their  claims. 

For  the  benefit  and  protection  of  Southwestern  Life  Policyholders  the  Com- 
pany maintains  a deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and 
Banking  of  Texas,  in  the  shape  of  securities,  which  have  been  especially  examined 
and  approved  by  him.  These  securities  are  endorsed  over  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner and  held  by  him  in  trust  as  a further  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  .South- 
western Life  Policies. 

Starting  with  an  initial  deposit  of  $544,959  in  October,  1909,  the  amount  of 
deposit  on  July  1,  1918,  mounted  to  $3,713,005.  Should  the  Company  cease  doing 
business  today  this  Legal  Reserve  Deposit  would  make  it  absolutely  certain  that 
all  just  claims  by  its  Policyholders  against  the  Southwestern  Life  would  be  paid 
promptly  as  they  matured. 

The  Southwestern  Life  maintains  a special  Service  Department  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  Policyholders  designed  to  assist  and  advise  with  them  on  all  general  in- 
surance questions. 

With  most  liberal  policies  sold  at  exceedingly  low  rates,  and  the  highest  type 
of  management,  which  ever  places  the  security  of  the  Policyholders  above  every 
other  consideration,  the  Company  is  destined  to  take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
financial  giants  of  the  United  States. 

This  Company  is  most  fortunate  in  the  personnel  of  both  its  Officers  and 
Directors.  President  T.  W.  Vardell  is  an  insurance  field  man  of  the  first  rank. 
Vice-President  T.  L.  Bradford,  a financier  of  most  unusual  shrewdness  and  judg- 
ment. Secretary  Lawrence  M.  Cathles,  F.  F.  A.,  is  an  Actuary  of  high  qualifica- 
tions, and  Medical  Director  Whitfield  Harral,  M.  D.,  is  a most  capable  practitioner 
and  one  with  very  broad  insurance  experience. 


DALLAS  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


a A *11 T the  heart  of  things  in  Dallas  is  the  Dallas  Railway  Company.  Its  electric  lines  are 
the  city’s  nerves,  that  permeate  the  municipal  body  in  innumerable  ramifications. 
They  radiate  throughout  the  citv  and  far  into  the  surrounding  country,  connecting 
center  to  center,  making  remote  localities  easily  accessible  within  minimum  space  of 
time.  They  furnish  safe  and  comfortable  carriage  for  a large  percentage  of  the 
city’s  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  accredited  population,  plus  the  transients  who  as  busi- 
ness men,  students,  tourists  and  various  others,  who  visit  the  city  briefly  for  any  one  of  a 
million  reasons.  On  October  1,  1917,  the  Dallas  Railway  Company  purchased  the  Dallas 
Consolidated  Electric  Street  Railway,  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  and  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company.  It  obtained  a fifty-year  lease  of  the  Oak  Cliff  line  of  the  North  Texas  Traction 
Company.  Thus  equipped  it  prepared  to  inaugurate  a new  and  better  era  for  transportation 
of  the  public.  It  has  some  eighty-nine  miles  of  lines  within  the  city  proper  and  e.xtend  into 
contiguous  territory.  The  Dallas  Railway  Company  is  domiciled  in  its  own  building,  which 
it  erected  at  an  enormous  expense  on  Jackson  and  Browder  Streets.  This  modern  structure 
occupies  an  area  of  a solid  square  of  city  property.  It  is  eight  stories  in  heighth.  Its  official 
name  is  Interurban  Terminal  Building,  but  it  is  popularily  referred  to  as  “The  Interurban 
Station.’’  The  growth  of  the  Dallas  Railway  Company’s  increased  facilities  arises  entirely 
out  of  the  progressive  policy  adopted  and  enforced  by  its  officials,  who  are:  J.  F.  Strick- 
land, President;  Richard  Merriwetlier,  General  Manager,  and  J.  B.  Walker,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is  specially  equipped  by  personal  endowment,  e.xperi- 
ence  and  acquired  knowledge  to  successfully  fulfill  the  taxing  duties  of  his  position  in  such 
manner  as  will  increase  the  prestige  of  the  company  and  assure  the  public  a most  efficient, 
up-to-date  service  at  all  times.  Mr.  Richard  Alerriwether,  as  General  Manager,  personally 
directs  the  operations  of  the  Dallas  Railway  Company.  His  particular  hobby  is  “SERVICE” 
and  then  “MORE  SERVICE,”  and  he  keeps  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  various  depart- 
ments that  make  up  the  operative  force  of  the  Dallas  Railway  Company  as  to  be  personally 
informed  that  each  integral  part  of  the  complete  whole  is  functioning  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  The  estimated  payroll  of  the  Dallas  Railway  Company  is  $1,000,000  annually,  which 
entire  amount  is  paid  out  to  employes  resident  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  where  their  earnings 
are  expended  and  invested.  Their  rolling  stock  is  adequate  in  number  to  guarantee  the  per- 
fect service  which  alone  satisfies  the  public.  With  a view  to  co-operating  with  the  public  in 
the  fullest  manner  possible,  the  Dallas  Railway  Company  maintains  a one-half  fare  rate 
for  the  benefit  of  school  children  under  the  age  of  17  >ears.  Their  maximum  rate  for  adults 
is  five  cents.  Their  interchange  system,  permitting  one  fare  to  continue  traveling  over  con- 
necting lines,  is  splendidly  and  adequately  worked  out.  The  fundamental  rule  of  the  Dallas 
Railway  Company,  which  all  employes  arc  required  to  observe  scrupulously,  is  COURTESY 
to  the  ptdilic,  regardless  of  conditions.  The  public  may  not  be  polite  at  all  times,  but  the 
employes  of  the  Dallas  Railway  Company  MUST  BE.  This  splendid  modern  public  utility 
is  composed  entirely  of  local  representatives,  including  its  Board  of  Directors,  all  of  whom 
are  Dallas  people  long  familiar  with  the  city  and  its  transportation  problems.  It  is  working 
steadily  for  Greater  Dallas,  and  its  policy  reipiires  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  a steady 
striving  for  betterment  along  every  avenue  of  its  service.  It  works  with  the  people  for  the 
people. 
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XI 


FORT  WORTH 

ORT  \\  ORTH  was  founded  in  1849  by  Major  Ripley  \\’.  Arnold,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  sent  by 
the  W ar  Department  to  establish  a post  at  the  Forks  of  the  Trinity  as  a protection  for 
the  settlers  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  detachment  of  dragoons  under  the 
command  of  Major  Riple_\'  erected  a stockade  and  buildings  for  the  housing  of  the  de- 
tachment  on  the  bluff  at  the  head  of  Houston  Street,  where  the  new  Criminal  Courts  build- 
ing now  stands.  Major  Arnold  named  the  post  Fort  Worth,  in  honor  of  General  William 
Jenkins  \\  orth,  who  commanded  the  first  American  division  to  enter  the  City  of  Mexico 
after  its  capture  during  the  Mexican  War.  Four  years  after  its  establishment  Fort  Worth  was  aban- 
doned as  a military  post,  hut  the  settlers  remained. 

By  the  census  of  1900  the  population  of  Fort  W'orth  was  26,638;  the  census  of  1910  gave  a 
population  of  73,312,  a gain  of  175  per  cent.  A careful  estimate  at  the  present  time,  1918,  makes  the 
civil  population  of  Fort  Worth  110,000;  soldiers  at  Camp  Bowie  and  the  three  aviation  camps  in  the 
city’s  suburbs,  37,000 ; total,  147,000,  a gain  of  100  per  cent  in  eight  years.  Fort  Worth  is  the  most 
rapidlv  growing  city  in  Texas,  and  has  a greater  percentage  of  American  born  whites  than  any  city 
in  Texas. 

Draw  a circle  about  Fort  Worth  with  a radius  of  150  miles  and  therein  will  be  found  57  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  State.  Draw  another  circle  of  300  miles  radius’  and  therein  lives  93.6 
]ier  cent  of  the  population  of  Texas  and  92.8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Oklahoma.  Fort  W’orth 
is  the  natural  trading  point  for  these  two  great  populations.  Why? 

Because  Fort  Worth  is  the  rail  traffic  center  of  the  Southwest.  Ten  railway  systems  con- 
verge here,  besides  the  Interurban,  and  one  inner  Belt  Line,  with  another,  an  outer  Belt  Line,  with 
right  of  way  and  terminals  secured,  only  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  present  world  conflict  to  secure 
and  lay  its  steel.  Besides  these  rail  lines.  Fort  W'orth  maintains  21  lines  of  auto  truck  and  passenger 
delivery  to  as  many  towns  within  a radius  of  50  miles.  Ninety  passenger  trains  leave  Fort  W’orth 
daily.  Freight  and  live  stock  trains  number  over  100  daily;  156  package  cars  carrying  L.  C.  L.  freight 
are  scheduled  out  of  Fort  Worth  daily.  This  is  a freight  interchange  point;  the  records  for  1917  show 
that  1,216,693  cars  were  interchanged  here.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  railway  traffic  of  Texas  passes 
through  Fort  Worth.  Over  4,200  railway  men  live  in  Fort  Worth.  Three  lines,  the  Rock  Island, 
the  Frisco  and  the  Texas  & Pacific,  have  large  repair  and  construction  shops  here. 

The  greatest  single  industry  in  Fort  W’orth  is  the  packing  business,  with  its  cognate  auxili- 
aries. Altogether  they  are  based  upon  a working  c pital  of  over  $15,000,000.  They  distribute  annu- 
all}'  over  $3,000,000  in  wages  to  5,000  working  people,  men  and  women.  This  market  received  in 
1917  3,550,000  head  of  live  stock,  making  it  the  third  largest  live  stock  market  in  the  United  States. 
At  current  prices  this  live  stock  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $250,000,000.  Ten  packing  houses,  inclu- 
sive of  the  three  established  at  Fort  W’orth,  constantly  draw  upon  this  market  for  supplies,  and  these 
in  turn  supply  the  army  camps  of  Texas,  the  civilian  population  of  the  State,  and  send  a considerable 
surplus  to  the  armies  of  Uncle  Sam  and  his  allies  across  the  Atlantic.  Twenty-five  thousand  cars  w ere 
required  to  handle  the  live  stock  traffic  in  and  out  of  this  market  in  1917. 

Fort  Worth  is  the  largest  grain  distributing  and  supply  point  south  of  the  IMissouri  River,  the 
greatest  in  all  Texas.  Seventeen  elevators  receive  4,885,000  bushels  annually ; the  Government  main- 
tains an  inspection  service  here;  a Grain  Exchange  is  maintained,  with  30  purchasing  members;  three 
flour  mills  are  in  operation  with  capacity  of  over  3,000  barrels  a day,  besides  five  corn  mills  and  as 
many  feed  mills,  the  latter  manufacturing  thousands  of  tons  of  live  stock  food  annually.  Coupled 
with  grain  is  the  peanut  industry.  Fort  W’orth  is  .Southwestern  headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest 
peanut  companies  in  the  United  States,  and  two  other  companies  are  building  mills  to  handle  a part 
of  the  crop  of  1918. 
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Fort  Worth  stands  pre-eminent  in  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
Missouri  as  a market  for  farm  produce.  The  chief  agricultural  products  purchased  here  during  the 


year  1918  were: 

Livestock $250,000,000 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 100,000,000 

Cotton 80,000,000 

Grain 45,000,000 

Peanuts 2,000,000 

Cream  1,400,000 

Poultry  and  Eggs 600,000 


Total  $479,000,000 


The  development  of  the  Mid-continental  oil  field,  probably  the  most  extensive  oil  producing 
belt  in  the  world  today,  covering  more  than  twenty  counties  in  Texas  within  an  area  of  320  miles 
long  and  200  miles  wide,  has  made  Fort  Worth  the  headquarters  for  the  bulk  of  the  business  growing 
out  of  this  development.  Fort  Worth  had  already  four  oil  pipe  lines  centering  here,  bringing  the 
product  of  Oklahoma  and  North  Texas  oil  fields  to  three  refineries.  The  opening  of  the  new  field 
has  made  the  establishment  of  an  Oil  Exchange  imperative.  This  is  in  operation  with  50  members. 
All  of  the  great  operating  companies  have  headquarters  here.  Producing  companies,  marketing 
companies  and  supply  companies  have  general  offices.  Prospectors,  promoters,  scouts,  geologists,  oil 
rig  companies,  dealers  in  tools  and  tankage — all  are  represented  at  Eort  Worth. 

Port  Worth  has  15  banks  and  banking  institutions;  5 National  banks,  4 State  banks,  3 trust 
companies  and  3 private  bankers.  Their  combined  capital  and  surplus  is  $7,000,000,  deposits  more 
than  $50,000,000,  ten  millions  of  which  was  added  in  1917,  a gain  of  25  per  cent.  Bank  clearings 
in  1916  were  $487,328,982.91 ; for  1917,  $668,322,418.69,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  $344,- 
213,432.06.  These  show  gratifying  gains  for  each  period.  Bank  clearings  are  true  indices  of  a city’s 
commercial  growth. 

Eort  Wrth  has  many  manufacturing  enterprises,  foremost  among  which  is  the  Fort  Worth 
Steel  Mills,  the  only  rolling  mill  in  the  Southwest  producing  merchant  iron  and  steel  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Others  are  three  automobile  factories,  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs,  awnings, 
brick,  boilers  and  machinery,  candy,  creamery  products,  canned  goods,  clothing  for  men  and  women, 
cotton  seed  products,  cooperage,  cigars,  corsets,  crackers,  furniture,  foodstuffs,  ice,  meats,  macaroni, 
machinery,  monuments,  mattresses,  oils,  provisions,  pottery,  pumps,  serums,  screens,  silos,  tanks, 
trunks  and  windmills.  These  commodities  are  made  in  340  industrial  plants,  employing  3,200  work- 
men, using  $500,000,000  worth  of  raw  material  annually,  and  all  in  a high  state  of  prosperity. 

As  a distributing  center  Fort  Worth  possesses  unexcelled  advantages.  Its  nineteen  freight  and 
express  outlets  radiate  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  its  jobbing  interests  handle  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, fruits,  vegetables,  drugs,  paper,  hardware,  fixtures,  food  specialties,  furniture,  tobacco  and  ci- 
gars, building  materials  and  motor  cars  and  accessories.  Allied  with  the  jobbing  trade  is  the  cold 
storage  business,  using  500,000  cubic  feet,  larger  than  all  Texas  combined,  necessitated  by  having 
here  the  concentration  point  of  the  California  fruit  and  vegetable  output. 

Tbe  manufacture  and  distribution  of  automobiles  is  assuming  generous  proportions.  The  Chev- 
rolet iMotor  Company  has  in  operation  a $500,000  plant  with  an  annual  capacit\-  of  30.000  cars;  the 
Texas  Motor  Car  Association  has  in  process  of  erection  a plant  costing  $300,000;  the  Bridges  Motor 
Car  & Rubber  Company  is  building  a plant  on  a site  occupying  289  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  Fort 
Worth;  more  than  150  firms  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  handling  cars,  trucks,  parts,  acces- 
sories, and  in  other  branches  of  the  industry.  Fort  Wrth  is  the  center  of  the  automobile  industry 
of  the  Southwest. 

Fort  Worth  is  the  center  of  military  activity.  Camp  Bowie,  a National  Guard  Cantonment, 
is  here  located  and  has  sent  a division  of  fully  trained  men  to  the  fighting  front  in  h'rance,  and  is  now 
filling  up  with  the  increment  of  the  latest  draft.  Camp  Taliaferro,  a three-unit  aviation  field,  with 
7,000  officers  and  men,  along  with  artillery  and  riilc  ranges  and  a gunnery  school,  contribute  to  its 
militarv  importance.  Camp  Bowie  is  supplied  with  city  water,  is  connected  with  the  city’s  sanitary 
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sewer  system,  is  supplied  with  electric  light  and  power  from  Fort  \\'orth  and  has  full  telephone  ad- 
vantages co-equal  with  the  city. 

Fort  Worth  is  justly  proud  of  her  Park  System,  the  best  in  all  the  Southwest,  if  not  the  best 
in  the  whole  United  States.  Her  parks  number  27  and  playgrounds  five  more,  with  a total  acreage 
of  5,800.  Lake  Worth,  a part  of  the  park  system,  covers  5,000  acres,  impounds  40,000,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  and  furnishes  the  chief  source  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city,  providing  a magnificent 
recreation  ground  for  boating,  fishing  and  bathing.  Frequently  2,500  bathers  are  to  be  seen  at  once 
disporting  in  the  bathing  area. 

Fort  \\’orth  occupies  an  area  of  25  square  miles.  It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  670  feet  above  sea 
level.  Its  streets  number  471,  with  a mileage  of  345.  Mileage  of  paved  streets,  216.69.  It  has  3 
miles  of  deep  sewers  and  190.2  of  sanitary  sewers.  .Storm  sewers,  10  miles ; Camp  Bowie  sewers,  2.3 
miles.  Tarrant  County  has  137  miles  of  paved  roads,  costing  $1,000,000,  and  500  miles  of  gravel 
roads.  Its  street  railway  .system  covers  78  miles  with  free  transfers  on  every  line. 

The  Southwestern  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  furnishes  Fort  Worth  with  its  facilities 
for  local  and  long  distance  communication.  A recent  survey  of  the  properties,  made  by  experts  un- 
der a court  order,  brought  out  the  information  that  the  system  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less  than 
$500,000.  The  city  maintains  three  exchanges,  with  an  auxiliary  exchange  at  Camp  Bowie,  and  long 
distance  connection  is  maintained  with  nearly  every  town  in  Te.xas.  The  Fort  \Vorth  exchanges 
serve  15,000  subscribers. 

It  has  three  water  systems,  two  impounded  and  one  artesian,  affording  20,000,000  gallons  daily, 
with  a reserve  of  40,000,000,000  gallons.  Natural  gas  comes  from  three  fields  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. Its  electric  lighting  and  power  system  is  capitalized  at  $4,380,000  and  supplies  not  only  every 
want  of  the  city  proper  and  Camp  Bowie,  but  furnishes  light  and  power  to  towns  within  100  miles’ 
radius  through  high  tension  service. 

Its  three  oil  mills  produced  1,500,000  gallons  of  cotton  seed  oil  in  1917,  and  produced  36,000 
tons  of  cotton  seed  products. 

Its  340  industrial  plants  have  cheap  fuel — abundance  of  coal  within  100  miles — and  double 
service  electric  power,  unlimited  water  at  cheap  rates.  Skilled  labor  is  organized  into  60  different 
crafts.  No  limit  to  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 

Its  assessed  real  estate  ^■alues  were  $51,000,000  in  1917,  and  are  $60,000,000  in  1918.  These 
valuations  are  70  per  cent  of  the  actual  value.  City  tax  rate  is  $1.85  on  the  $100.  Real  estate  trans- 
fers in  1917  were  $17,422,000. 

Postoffice  receipts  for  the  month  of  June,  1917,  were  $35,185.45;  for  June,  1918,  they  were 
$67,990.58,  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent,  and  indicating  a yearly  income  of  $800,000. 

Fort  Worth  is  well  supplied  with  colleges  and  schools,  having  one  university,  two  Class  A col- 
leges. nine  pri\'ate  and  preparator)’  schools,  four  business  colleges  and  twenty-six  public  schools, 
whose  pupils  number  20,000. 

Fort  Worth  is  headquarters  for  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas,  the  Farmers  Union  of 
Texas,  the  Texas  Grain  Dealers’  Association,  the  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce  Dealers’  Associa- 
tion of  Texas,  the  Te.xas  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  the  Government  Live  Stock  Inspection  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  ^Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  of 
the  Eleventh  Division  Railway  Mail  Service. 

Fort  Worth  has  three  daily  newspapers;  its  weekly  and  monthly  publications  number  20.  It 
has  106  church  buildings,  whose  Sunday  attendance  is  35,000.  It  has  19  eleemosynary  institutions 
and  hospitals,  29  clubs  and  commercial  organizations;  55  hotels,  capitalized  at  $5,000,000. 

It  is  one  of  the  fifteen  spot  cotton  markets  of  the  countr}'. 

Its  annual  death  rate  is  8 per  thousand  of  population. 
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MAJOR  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT 


Soldier  and  Banker 


romance  of  a \oiitli  lived  in  a strange,  wild  country,  where  Indians  yet  preyed 
upon  the  inhabitants;  the  sterner  lessons  learned  on  the  battlefields  and  by  the  camp- 
fires of  a war-torn  land,  and  the  emoluments  and  opportunity  for  achievement  that 


attend  the  advent  of  a peaceful  civilization  are  some  of  the  experiences  out  of 
which  Major  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  youthful  pioneer,  boy  soldier  and  mature  man-of- 
affairs  has  arisen  to  his  present  stature  as  one  of  Texas’  most  esteemed  leaders.  By  birth 
(in  1836),  a native  of  Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  he  was  brought  to  Texas  by  his  parents 
when  but  a boy  of  less  than  three  years  of  age.  They  traveled  overland  in  a wagon,  the 
only  easily  accessible  means  of  travel  of  those  days.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  Major 
\'an  Zandt  returned  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  entered  Franklin  College,  where  he  w-as  a stu- 
dent for  three  years.  Upon  leaving  school  he  was  for  a time  in  the  employ  of  the  Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport  & Texas  Railway.  During  the  year  1856  he  was  in  Monroe,  La.  In  1857 
he  returned  to  Marshall,  Texas,  and  began  studying  law.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  in 
March,  1859.  Meanwhile  his  marriage  had  occurred  in  April,  1857.  When  Texas  seceded 
in  1861.  Maj.  \'^an  Zandt,  raised  a company  for  service,  wbich  at  first  was  under  order  of 
the  State  but  was  afterw’ards  transferred  to  the  Confederate  Army,  and  as  Company  “D” 
in  the  Seventh  Texas  Regiment  the  company  won  considerable  fame  for  its  participation  in 
the  hottest  fights  of  the  Civil  War.  Maj.  Van  Zandt  was  among  the  garrison  that  sur- 
rendered Forf  Donaldson.  He  was  taken  prisoner  of  war  and  confined  in  Chicago,  then  at 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  and  later  at  Johnson’s  Island  in  Lake  Erie.  In  August,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Major,  after  his  exchange  and  return  from  prison  in  the  North.  He 
was  with  General  Van  Dorn  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and  Ray- 
mond, Miss.,  in  the  operations  there.  He  was  with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  en- 
gagements around  Jackson  and  on  the  Big  Black  when  Vicksburg  surrendered.  His  com- 
mand joined  Bragg’s  army  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  which  activities  are  commemorated  by  various  designations  erected  in 
Chickamauga  Park  by  the  National  Government.  In  1864  the  failure  of  Mrj.  Van  Zandt’s 
health  retired  him  from  active  service  to  post  duty  until  the  close  of  the  w'ar.  After  the 
surrender  of  Appomattox,  Maj.  Van  Zandt  returned  to  Texas  and  located  in  Ft.  Worth.  He 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  until  1874.  At  that  date  he  became  a member  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Tidball,  Van  Zandt  & Company,  which  was  one  of  the  first  banking  com- 
panies organized  in  Tarrant  County.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Ft.  Worth  National 
Bank.  ^Iaj.  Van  Zandt  is  active  President  of  the  latter  institution  to  this  date.  Although 
giving  freely  of  his  means  and  abilities  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  State,  Maj.  Van  Zandt  had 
no  taste  for  personal  activity  in  politics;  but  in  1873  his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  make 
the  race  for  the  State  Legislature,  to  which  as  the  son  of  a former  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  from  the  Republic  of  Tc.xas,  prior  to  Texas’  admission  to  the  union, 
he  w as  eminently  a fitting  candidate.  He  made  no  campaign,  but  w’as  overwhelmingly  elected 
to  the  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Te.xas  Legislature  which  dealt  wdth  the  divers  troubles 
affecting  the  State  from  reconstruction  and  the  misrtile  of  carpet-bagging  officials.  Some  of 
the  history-making  legislation  of  Texas  occurred  during  those  days,  in  all  of  which  Maj. 
Van  Zandt  was  a powerful  factor  for  the  protection  of  the  best  rights  of  a freedom-loving 
people.  Maj.  Van  Zandt  is  not  only  foremost  as  one  of  Texas’  most  intelligent  and  virile 
leaders;  he  is  personally  universally  beloved  and  respected.  He  is  a stockholder  and  director 
in  various  corporations.  His  interest  in  civic  and  educational  affairs  is  permanent,  unselfish 
and  ably  directed  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  He  served 
as  a member  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Board  of  Education  for  twenty  years.  Maj.  \'an  Zandt  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Confederate  Camp  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Ft.  M'orth.  He  has  served 
many  terms  as  commander,  has  held  high  rank  in  the  State  and  Divisional  Branches  of  the 
order,  and  is  at  present  the  commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Division  of  United  Con- 
federate Veterans.  His  activity  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  has  brought 
him  a national  reputation  and  he  has  often  been  mentioned  for  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  has  steadily  discountenanced  any  campaign  that  would  inaugurate  him  in  that 
office  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  fill  with  unusual  distinction.  Maj.  Van  Zandt  is  the  father  of 
fourteen  children.  His  eldest  son,  K.  M.  \’an  Zandt,  Jr.,  served  as  United  States  Consul  at 
Manzanillo,  Mexico,  and  is  now  a successful  banker  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Another  son, 
E.  B.  Van  Zandt,  is  a Vice-President  of  the  Ft.  Worth  National  Bank,  and  another,  R.  L. 
Wan  Zandt,  is  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas.  The  name  “Van  Zandt” 
is  indissolubly  interwoven  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  development  and  progress  of  Texas 
and  the  Soutli  generally. 
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WILLIAM  PINKNEY  McLEAN 

Lawyer,  Soldier,  Lawmaker 


OPIAH  County,  Mississippi,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Pinkney 
IMcLean.  The  event  occurred  August  9,  1836.  His  parents  were 
Allen  Ferguson  McLean  and  Ann  Rose  McLean.  Young  McLean 
came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age.  His  first  initiation 
into  the  combinations  that  Cadmus  invented  came  about  through  the 
eltorts  of  a private  tutor.  To  him  succeeded  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cass  and  Harrison  counties,  Texas,  where  study  was  continued  until 
1849;  then  the  schools  at  IMarshall  (Texas)  gave  him  further  insight  into  the 
rudiments  of  an  education  until  1854.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill)  received  him  in  1854.  Graduation  followed  in  1857,  and  a law  course  fol- 
lowed until  some  time  in  1858.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  Jefferson,  Texas.  The  calling  of  a planter  appealed  strongly  to  young  Mc- 
Lean, and  the  following  year  he  removed  to  A'ictoria,  Texas;  there  purchased  a 
plantation  and  settled  down  to  a life  of  bucolic  endeavor.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Ninth  Legislature  of  Texas  from  Victoria  County  in  1861.  Then  came  the  W'ar 
between  the  States.  Though  Mississippi  born,  young  McLean  was  a Texan  to 
the  core.  He  enlisted  in  the  Nineteenth  Texas  Infantry  as  a private  and  served 
until  the  surrender  of  Lee  drew  a curtain  over  that  memorable  conflict  and  sent 
him  back  to  private  life.  He  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  military  record, 
for,  starting  as  a private,  he  left  as  a IMajor,  but  not  until  the  last  gun  had  been 
fired.  Coming  from  the  army  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  voters 
of  Titus  and  Red  River  counties  recognized  in  him  good  legislative  timber  and 
sent  him  to  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  in  1869.  He  was 
nominated  for  Presidential  Elector  by  his  party  in  1872,  resigned  before  the  elec- 
tion to  make  the  race  for  Congress  and  was  elected.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  same  year.  To  that  con- 
vention was  committed  the  execution  of  a task  scarcely  less  greater  than  the  one 
that  confronted  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  of  1845.  The  latter  named  had 
to  create  the  machinery  of  State  with  the  light  of  the  Republic  and  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Lhiion  before  it;  the  former  had  to  re-create  a Constitution  from  the 
debris  of  the  one  foisted  upon  the  State  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Unjust  taxes  had  to  be  provided  against;  a freer  citizenship  had  to  be 
assembled;  the  school  system  of  the  State  had  to  be  adjusted  to  new  and  enlarged 
conditions;  the  status  of  the  enfranchised  negroes  had  to  be  made  clear  so  that 
injustice  should  be  done  neither  to  them  nor  to  the  white  voters;  and  the  courts 
had  to  be  purged,  as  it  were,  from  the  taint  of  the  militar}-  rule  imposed  upon  the 
State  by  E.  J.  Davis.  In  accomplishing  the  latter  division  of  the  great  task  the 
handiwork  of  William  Pinkney  McLean  was  conspicuous.  His  legal  training  had 
fitted  him  for  the  task  and  his  legislative  and  congressional  experience  rounded 
out  the  fitness.  His  descendents  will  have  just  cause  for  recalling  that  their  an- 
cestor had  a most  prominent  part  in  shaping  the  Constitution  of  1876.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  serving  one  term.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  Railroad  Commissioner  by  Governor  Hogg,  served  three  years 
and  resigned  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  in 
active  practice  at  Ft.  WMrth.  He  is  a member  of  the  Philanthrope  Society  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity.  The  maiden 
name  of  Judge  McLean’s  life  partner  was  IMargaret  Batte.  Nine  children  were 
born  to  them.  Of  these  five  survive:  Thomas  R.,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Margaret,  John 
H.  and  Bessie. 
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BENJAMIN  JOHNSON  TILLER 

Capitalist,  Lawyer,  Ranchman 


T|ILLER,  ben  J.,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  by  those  who  know  him  best,  was  born  in 
Selma,  Drew  County,  Arkansas,  in  the  month  of  September,  1866.  Within  half  a 
century  he  has  achieved  distinction  in  every  branch  of  human  endeavor  that  he  has 
attempted,  which  includes  law,  cattle  ranching,  financing,  real  estate  and  public  com- 
mercial affairs  generally.  Mr.  Tiller’s  education  began  in  the  Public  Schools  of  his 
native  town  and  was  supplemented  by  private  instruction.  At  the  age  of  13  he  entered  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  graduating  therefrom  with  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  in  1886. 
The  large  possessions  of  his  family  suggested  the  advisability  of  studying  law,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Tiller  took  the  law  course  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  wdiich  he  gradu- 
ated in  1888  with  degree  of  LL.  B.  Properly  qualified  for  personal  contest  in  the  arena  of 
life,  with  the  wide  outlook  characteristic  of  youth,  Mr.  Tiller  returned  to  Arkansas  and 
engaged  for  two  \ears  in  the  practice  of  law  in.  Little  Rock.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
call  of  the  West  prevailed  over  the  routine  of  brief  and  pleading,  and  in  1891  he  established 
himself  in  the  cattle  business,  with  headquarters  in  Midland,  Texas;  later,  however,  trans- 
ferring his  headquarters  to  Et.  Worth.  His  ranch  properties  were  located  in  Howard,  Bor- 
den, Mitchell  and  Sctirry  Counties.  For  eighteen  years  he  carried  forward  his  ideas  of 
improved  management  of  cattle  herds,  and  attained  high  rank  as  a successful  cattleman.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas,  which  membership  he  still 
retains,  finding  in  it  alwaj’s  a reminder  of  the  strenuous  days  when  his  young  manhood  was 
rounding  out  to  successful  proportions  and  memories  of  friendships  formed  in  those  graphic 
days.  In  1908  Mr.  Tiller  removed  to  Ft.  Worth  and  entered  upon  a career  of  city  building 
and  investment  in  city  property.  He  soon  became  widely  knowni  as  a capitalist  and  a dis- 
criminating investor.  He  financed  and  erected  the  Westbrook  Hotel,  a million-dollar  struc- 
ture. He  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Westbrook  Hotel  Company  and  one  of  the  owmers 
of  the  hotel  property.  His  investments  are  represented  by  many  varied  lines  of  business 
and  include  some  valuable  improved  business  property  in  Ft.  Worth.  He  also  has  extensive 
property  holdings  in  Dallas.  The  J.  T.  W.  Tiller  estate,  owning  valuable  real  estate  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Dallas,  Little  Rock  and  Southeast  Arkansas  is  under  his  care  and  management,  and 
stock  in  25  or  30  corporations,  under  his  careful  management,  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Mr. 
Tiller’s  business  activities  for  the  past  ten  \ ears  have  called  him  to  the  directorates  of  many  of 
the  leading  financial  and  business  institutions,  among  them  being  the  American  National  Bank 
of  Ft.  Worth,  the  Greater  Ft.  Worth  Realty  Co.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Auditorium  Com- 
pany, and  the  Syndicate  Land  Co.  In  war  financing,  Mr.  Tiller  is  contributing  generously  to 
the  various  activities,  including  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions,  support  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
limit  purchases  of  War  Stamp  Savings.  He  cotitribtites  to  charitable,  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  He  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Texas  Women’s  College. 
He  donates  annually  twelve  scholarships  in  the  T.  W.  C.  to  aid  deserving  young  girls  and 
women  to  acquire  a college  education.  In  December,  1898,  Mr.  Tiller  married  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Eagon  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Tiller  is  a member  of  Ft.  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  belongs  also  to  Ft.  Worth  Club  and  River  Crest 
Country  Club. 
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SAMUEL  BURK  BURNETT 

Capitalist,  Cattleman 


© 


NE  of  Texas’  best  known  pioneers  of  pros- 
perity is  Capt.  S.  B.  liurnett,  the  popular 
cattleman-capitalist  w ho  resides  in  Ft.  W'orth 
but  has  a conntr_\-w  ide  acrpiaintance  among 
men  who  likewise  are  dominant  factors  of 
de\elopment  in  their  rcspccti\e  communities.  Ex- 
President  Rooscwelt  has  been  entertained  b>-  Capt. 
Burnett  on  his  ranches,  and  the  latter  has  also  visit- 
ed the  former  during  his  tenure  of  office  in  the 
White  House.  A multi-millionaire,  as  the  title  goes 
to  the  possessor  of  almost  uncounted  wealth.  Mr. 
Burnett  enjoys  the  distinction  attendant  upon  the 
fact  that  not  a dollar  of  his  vast  fortune  is  tainted 
with  dishonest  or  deceptive  action.  It  was  all  made 
honorably  in  the  open-hand  transactions  of  the  cat- 
tle business,  or  by  the  inevitable  increment  that  fol- 
lows the  advance  of  civilization  ; and  despite  a pro- 
fuse generosity  in  financing  helpful  causes,  Burk 
Burnett,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Texas  and  at  the  same  time  a 
man  who  enjoys  the  highest  respect,  confidence  and 
sincere  esteem  of  his  friends,  neighbors,  acquaint- 
ances and  the  public  at  large.  Samuel  Burk  Burnett 
was  born  in  Bates  County,  Missouri,  in  1849.  His 
parents  were  Jeremiah  and  Nancy  (Turner)  Bur- 
nett, who  removed  from  Virginia  to  ^Missouri.  Later 
they  settled  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  when  their 
son  was  eight  years  old.  The  latter  attended  the 
local  Public  Schools  of  Denton  County,  but  with  the 
\irility  of  the  American  youth  of  his  generation  he 
early  began  activities  in  the  world  of  productive  com- 
meree.  He  was  drawn  into  the  cattle  business  large- 
ly by  inclination  and  partly  through  environment. 
At  that  time  the  thoughts  of  everybody  was  turned 
to  the  raising  of  cattle,  for  which  business  Texas 
afforded  such  unexcelled  facilities.  Before  he  was 
yet  out  of  his  teens,  Capt.  Burnett  saw  the  necessity 
for  improvement  in  the  breed  of  stock,  especially  in 
the  lon,g  horn,  which  required  heavier  steers  for 
market  purposes.  He  purchased  and  imported  the 
first  pure  bred  bull  ever  brought  into  Denton  Coun- 
t\-,  and  began  e\  en  at  that  earl\-  date  his  experiments 
and  operations  in  behalf  of  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  herds  that  have  since  reached  such  a stage 
of  perfection  as  to  bring  him  international  fame. 
His  herds  are  world-famed  and  have  taken  prizes 
in  stock  shows  all  over  the  universe.  In  1875  Mr. 
Burnett,  then  owning  comparatively  but  a small 
herd,  drove  his  cattle  from  Denton  County  to 
Wichita  Count\'.  Shortlx'  thereafter  he  had  devel- 
oped his  previous  holding  to  a total  of  30,000  acres 
of  land.  In  conjunction  with  his  splendid  business 
ability,  Mr.  Burnett  unites  a genial  disposition  and 
a strong  sense  of  justice.  These  latter  easily  enabled 
him  to  make  frietids  with  the  Indians.  Though  the 
hand  of  the  world  at  large  was  turned  against  them 
because  of  the  menace  they  represented  to  the  ad- 
vent of  civilization,  they  felt  that  in  Capt.  Burnett 
they  had  a friend  who  would  give  them  a square 
deal.  Whatever  recommendations  he  made,  they  ac- 
cepted and  always  found  he  had  been  correct.  Quan- 
nah  Parker,  Chief  of  the  Comanches,  accounted 
Capt.  Btirnett  his  best  friend,  which  friendship 


lasted  tmtil  the  death  of  the  Indian.  Old  Geronimo, 
a long  time  terror  to  white  settlements,  went  to 
Capt.  Burnett  for  advice  and  consultation  and  en- 
tertained the  “White  Chief”  with  special  honor  and 
ceremony  whenever  Capt.  Burnett  visited  the  Indian 
rescravtions  and  villages.  Mr.  Burnett,  perceiving 
the  wasteful  disuse  of  Indian  lands,  obtained  a lease 
of  -100,000  acres  of  same  and  converted  them  into 
use  for  grazing  purposes.  This  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  final  enormous  structure  of  forttme  wdiich 
today  testifies  to  the  success  of  its  builder.  In  1900 
Capt.  Burnett  purchased  the  celebrated  6666  Ranch 
in  King  County.  This  has  now  expanded  to  include 
200,000  acres.  That  vast  acreage  is  supplemented 
also  by  Capt.  Burnett’s  Dixon  Creek  Ranch  in  Car- 
son  County,  which  contains  over  100,000  acres.  In 
addition  the  original  land  holdings  in  Wichita  Coun- 
ty remain  in  his  possession.  Capt.  Burnett  has  been 
a forceful  factor  of  the  cattle  trade  in  Texas  and 
the  Southwest  for  a quarter  of  a century  or  more, 
and  through  his  efforts  it  has  made  great  strides 
forward.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cattle 
Raisers’  Association  of  Texas  and  has  been  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  years.  Capt.  Bur- 
nett has  likewise  been  dominant  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  great  Southwest.  He  owns  a 
large  number  of  banks  in  Texas,  which  institutions 
are  mediums  for  fostering  commercial  growth  of 
their  x arious  communities  along  the  most  progressive 
and  modernh'  co-operative  lines.  During  recent 
years  Capt.  Burnett  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  commercial  progress  of  Ft.  Worth.  He  has  evi- 
denced his  faith  in  the  future  of  that  city  by  large 
investments  in  Ft.  Worth  real  estate.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  many  of  the  more  prominent  industrial  con- 
cerns. He  was  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the 
twelve-story  Burk  Burnett  office  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Main  Streets,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  modern  office  buildings  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  His  investments  in  oil  mill 
properties,  in  numerous  widely  scattered  locations 
have  brought  facilities  of  development  to  those  com- 
munities that  have  enabled  them  to  forge  ahead  re- 
markably, and  have  resulted  in  increased  prosperity 
for  the  residents,  as  well  as  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness for  the  State.  In  every  way,  Capt.  Burnett 
expends  his  great  wealth  for  fostering  the  upbuild- 
ing of  his  cit\-,  County  and  State.  Capt.  Burnett  is 
sociall.v  prominent.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks, 
belongs  to  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  also  member 
of  River  Crest  Club  of  Ft.  Worth.  He  married 
Miss  Ruth  Lloyd  of  Ft.  W’orth  on  February  9,  1871. 
In  1892  he  married  Mrs.  Claude  Baradel'  of  W’eath- 
erford,  Texas.  There  is  one  son  surviving,  who  is 
well  known  in  Ft.  W’orth — Mr.  Thomas  L.  Burnett. 
The  latter  is  a partner  with  his  father  in  many  of 
the  Burnett  properties  and  operations,  but  conducts 
on  his  own  behalf  large  operations  in  cattle  near 
Iowa  Park,  Texas.  Courage,  absolute  devotion  to 
his  friends  and  unstained  honor  arc  the  distinguish- 
inc  attributes  of  Capt.  Burnett  who  by  many  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  Texas  ever 
produced,  or  fostered. 
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MARION  SANSOM 

Cattleman,  Banker 


n E career  of  Marion  Saiifom,  prominent  cattleman  and  banker,  is  worth)'  of  emula- 
tion by  every  youth  of  America.  Its  steady  development  from  the  work  of  a farmer 

N-*  boy  to  a commanding  position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  country’s  financiers; 

^^11  from  a small  adventure  into  the  business  of  breeding  cattle  to  the  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  cattle  companies  of  the  United  States,  with  branches  at  all  the  principal 
live  stock  markets  of  the  West,  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  pluck, 
persistence  and  perseverence,  directed  intelligently  and  backed  by  absolute  honesty  and  the 
settled  purpose  to  make  the  spoken  word  as  good  as  a gilt-edged  bond.  Mr.  Sansom  is  a 
native  Texan,  born  in  Madison  County,  June  20,  1853.  His  father,  R.  P.  Sansom,  was  a 
Tennesseean,  coming  to  Texas  in  1836,  soon  after  the  Texas  declaration  of  independence 
and  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  had  settled  the  fact  that  Mexican  sovereignty  over  the  country 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Marion  Sansom’s  mother  w'as  Susan  Plan- 
ning, daughter  of  Stephen  Manning,  celebrated  for  his  military  prowess  in  the  Mexican 
War.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Marion  Sansom  is  found  doing  valiant  service  for 
liberty  and  humanity  in  the  present  world-wide  struggle  against  military  autocracy.  The 
incentive  to  do  his  best  in  the  cause  of  liberty  was  an  inheritance  from  his  ancestors.  The 
family  moved  from  Madison  County  to  Johnson  County  in  1859,  settling  near  Alvarado. 
Here  young  Sansom  grew  up  on  a farm,  later  moving  to  town,  where  he  engaged  in  business 
but  continued  to  supervise  the  operations  on  his  large  lands  and  the  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle 
which  had  been  a controlling  fad  with  him  from  his  early  years.  In  1892  he  removed  to  Ft. 
Worth  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the  erection  of  the  Armour  and  Swift  packing 
plants,  and  the  construction  of  the  stock  yards,  which  have  made  the  name  of  Ft.  Worth 
famous  in  the  annals  of  live  stock  market  development.  Here  he  promptly  allied  himself 
with  various  branches  of  the  live  stock  industry,  and  centered  his  efforts  largely  in  promo- 
tion of  the  cattle  business.  His  eminent  success  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  cattle  business  in  the  Southwest.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Cassidy-Southwestern  Live  Stock  Commission  Co.,  which  maintains  branches  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal markets.  He  is  President  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Live  Stock  Commission  Co.  of  Kansas 
City,  and  President  of  M.  Sansom  & Co.,  wholesale  brokers  and  retailers  of  grain  and  feeds, 
being  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  character  in  the  Southwest.  He  has  further  accen- 
tuated his  interest  in  cattle  by  the  purchase  and  operation  of  a large  breeding  and  finishing 
ranch  northwest  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Stock  Yards,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  probably 
no  other  one  man  has  done  more  for  the  promotion  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Te.xas,  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas  than  Mr.  Sansom.  W'hen  the  Stockyards  National  Bank  was  established 
he  was  chosen  its  first  President.  He  subsequently  resigned  that  office  because  of  the  pres- 
sure and  multitude  of  other  business  interests,  but  retained  his  position  on  the  directorate. 
Mr.  Sansom  was  also  a director  on  the  Board  of  the  State  National  Bank  of  Ft.  Worth 
when  the  bank  built  the  twelve-story  building  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Main  Streets,  now 
known  as  the  Burnett  Building.  He  was  a Director  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of 
Texas  for  years.  His  business  acumen  made  him  the  almost  unanimous  choice  for  the  Re- 
gional Bank  Director  when  the  Government  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  country’s  banking 
system,  and  he  is  rendering  most  efficient  aid  in  an  able  solving  of  the  financial  problems 
confronting  the  public  at  this  time.  In  war  work  Mr.  Sansom  is  actively  prominent.  He 
was  made  Director  of  the  Tarrant  County  drive  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  and  is  also  en- 
gaged as  leader  of  the  movement  in  Texas  to  secure  from  the  Government  a 85,000,000  loan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  great  drouth  in  Texas  during  1916-1917.  Early  in  1918 
Mr.  .Sansom  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hoover, 
Food  Administrator,  and  Secretary  Houston,  concerning  the  food  problems  of  the  country 
during  war  times.  This  necessitates  frequent  trips  to  Washington  and  otherwise  occupies 
considerable  of  Mr.  Sansom’s  time,  which  he  gladly  gives  to  this  character  of  service. 
Wherever  there  is  a particularly  pressing  need  relative  to  public  enterprise,  Mr.  Sansom  is 
always  found  vigorously  leading,  despite  the  facts  that  privately  he  is  a cattleman,  banker, 
commission  man,  feed  man  and  cotton  oil  man,  with  a multitude  of  responsibilities  accruing 
out  of  each  of  his  numerous  interests.  During  Mr.  Sansom’s  residence  in  Alvarado,  Texas, 
he  was  Mayor  of  that  city.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  Powell  of  Alvarado.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sansom’s  three  children  are  Mrs.  Winifred  Schultz,  Miss  Nina  Sansom  and  Marion  San- 
som, Jr.  Eraternally,  Mr.  Sansom  is  a member  of  Shriners,  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  is  also  a Knight  Templar. 
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GEORGE  T.  REYNOLDS 

Soldier,  Farmer 


EVXOLDS,  GEORCiE  T.,  wlio  started  life 
over  with  a cash  capital  of  $30.00  and  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Confederate  Arm\-, 
whose  earlier  days  were  as  much  devoted  to 
fighting  Indians  as  his  present  days  are  oc- 
cupied with  more  congenial  and  less  dangerous  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  who  carried  an  arrow-head  in 
his  body  for  sixteen  years,  >et  has  survived  in  health 
and  strength,  is  one  of  the  picturesque  characters 
among  that  circle  of  men  whose  dauntless  courage 
and  indomitable  energy  blazed  the  way  for  the  mod- 
ern structure  of  civilization,  commercial  exploitation 
and  religious  and  political  advancement  that  is  being 
beautifully  erected  by  the  younger  generation  resi- 
dent in  the  Lone  Star  State  today.  Mr.  Rejnolds 
was  born  in  Montgomcr\-,  Ala.,  on  February  14, 
18-14,  but  removed  to  Texas  with  his  parents  when 
he  was  three  years  old.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
schooling  facilities  as  afforded  by  Shelby  County, 
Texas,  at  that  date,  but  his  time  and  energies  being 
required  for  the  more  strenuous  work  of  developing 
the  ranch,  guarding  the  new  home  in  the  strange 
wilds  from  attacks  of  Indians,  he  discontinued  at- 
tendance upon  school  and  learned  first-hand  in  the 
strenuous  university  of  experience  which  destine' 
operated  in  Texas  in  those  days.  While  engaged  in 
farming  at  that  time,  as  an  assistant  to  his  father, 
he  likewise  was  alert  for  an  opportunity  that  would 
enable  him  to  start  business  for  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly acted  as  mail  carrier  for  the  United  States 
Government  between  Palo  Pinto  and  Weatherford, 
Texas,  a distance  of  30  or  40  miles.  The  trip  was 
made  on  horseback  after  night  as  a greater  guard 
against  attacks  from  the  Indians.  In  1862  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds joined  the  19th  Texas  Cavalry,  Col.  Nat.  Buf- 
ford’s  Regiment,  for  service  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  His  command  w'as  with  General  Marma- 
dukc  during  his  raids  through  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. Mr.  Reynolds  was  wounded  in  1863,  and  re- 
ceiving an  honorable  discharge  and  $300  Confeder- 
ate money,  he  returned  home.  It  was  then  he  be- 
gan life  over  with  his  capital  of  $30.00,  as  the  Con- 
federate money  was  w orth  but  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
However,  money  was  not  then  as  important  a com- 
modity as  it  is  today.  The  Indians  were  exceedingly 
active,  the  few  settlers  in  that  remote  locality  were 
most  concerned  about  saving  their  scalps,  their  homes 
and  their  stock.  Mr.  Reynolds  augmented  the  small 
band  of  white  men  b}'  a most  valiant  one,  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  and  various  hair-breadth  under- 
takings in  defense  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians. 
In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Re\nolds  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sam  Newcomb,  together  with  five  others,  start- 
ed south,  seeking  a more  friendly  location.  On  this 
journey  they  encountered  Indians,  and  successfully 
defeated  them,  capturing  a number  of  horses.  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  his  companions,  kno\ving  the  Indians 
had  stolen  the  horses,  undertook  to  drive  the  herd 
to  Ft.  Mason,  where  they  intended  to  try  to  locate 
their  owners.  Meanwhile,  someone  started  a report 
that  the  horses  had  been  stolen  from  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  State  Rangers  were  encamped  at  San 
Saba,  and  upon  hearing  the  report  they  arrested  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  his  party  and  confined  them  in  a room 
8x10  feet  square,  infested  with  vermin.  Although  the 
true  story  was  told  as  to  how  the  party  had  come 
into  possession  of  the  horses,  it  was  not  believed 
until  one  of  the  Rangers,  who  had  at  one  time 
worked  for  Mr.  Reynold's  father,  recognized  the  son, 
and  through  the  intercession  of  that  Ranger  the 


part\-  was  fimdly  freed  and  allowed  to  pursue  its 
wa\.  In  1864  Mr.  Reynolds  was  with  a ptirty  that 
fought  :ind  routed  some  of  the  most  notorious  In- 
dians of  that  era,  among  them  were  the  noted  war 
chief,  Santana,  and  his  son,  Satonka.  Mr.  Reynolds 
began  business  as  a cattle  speculator  in  1865,  at 
which  time  he  drove  100  head  of  steers  into  New 
Mexico  :ind  sold  them  profitably.  His  luck  in  1866 
was  not  so  good.  He  rented  the  old  Stone  ranch  in 
Throckmorton  County,  and  remox  ed  his  father  there. 
During  their  absence  the  Indians  swept  down  upon 
the  home  and  drove  away  all  the  cattle,  including 
milch  cows,  the  herd  numbering  500.  There  was  not 
a horse  left  on  the  ranch.  After  variotis  other  stren- 
uous experiences,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  1867,  was  wound- 
ed in  a fight  with  the  Indians,  during  which  fight  he 
was  pierced  with  an  arrow.  He  removed  the  wood 
shaft  from  the  wound  but  the  head  of  the  arrow  re- 
mained. As  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  considering 
himself  practically  dead,  his  friend.  Si  Hough,  rode 
up  and  asked  which  Indian  shot  him.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds replied,  “The  one  with  the  red  shirt.”  Mr. 
Hough  started  after  that  particular  Indian  and 
shortly  returned,  exhibited  the  scalp  and  said : 
“Here’s  your  man  with  the  red  shirt.”  The  head  of 
the  arrow'  could  not  be  removed  for  it  was  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  muscles  of  Mr.  Reynold’s  back.  He 
was  conveyed  to  his  home,  a distance  of  60  miles, 
and  arrived  there  24  hours  later.  It  then  was  five 
days  before  the  nearest  doctor,  living  in  Weather- 
ford, Texas,  could  attend  Mr.  Rexnolds,  but  instead 
of  dying  as  was  generally  expected  and  had  been 
predicted  as  told  by  his  father  from  a dream,  Mr. 
Reynolds  recovered.  He  carried  the  arrow-head  for 
16  years  in  his  body,  and  it  was  only  removed  in 
1882  in  Kansas  City.  The  physician’s  certificate  fol- 
lows : 

“Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  1,  1882. 

“This  is  to  certify  that  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  1882, 
at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  w'ith  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Griffith  of  Kansas  City,  and  Dr. 
Powell  of  New  York  City,  I successfully  removed 
a steel  or  iron  arrow-head  from  the  back  of  George 
T.  Reynolds  of  Ft.  Griffin,  Texas,  and  that  the  said 
arrow-head  entered  his  body  in  front  and  passed  di- 
rectly through  his  abdominal  cavity  and  lodged  in 
the  muscles  of  his  back,  on  the  3rd  dav  of  April, 
1867. 

“(Signed)  W.  M.  Lewis,  M.  D.” 

Mr.  Rexmolds  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the 
commercial  development  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
New  Mexico  during  the  past  thirty  years  and  more. 
Together  with  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  D.  Rexnolds,  he 
formed  the  Reynolds  Cattle  Company,  which  is  prac- 
tically a household  name  in  the  cattle  industry.  Mr. 
Rexnolds  owns  ranches  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
even  as  far  away  as  Dakota ; is  interested  in  the  cot- 
ton seed  oil  mill  business  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  He 
organized  and  was  first  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Albany,  Texas,  of  which  he  is  still 
President.  His  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, which  assumes  almost  national  proportions, 
esteem  him  for  his  personal  integrity  and  kindly  na- 
ture as  they  do  for  his  splendid  achievements.  Mr. 
Reynolds  married  Miss  L.  E.  Matthews,  a daughter 
of  J.  B.  Matthews.  She  accompanied  him  to  Mexi- 
co in  1868  and  has  been  his  faithful  companion  at  all 
times. 
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W.  D.  REYNOLDS 


W.  D.  REYNOLDS 

Cattleman  and  Capitalist 


R'^  llEYNOLDS,  W.  D.,  \'ice-Presidcnt  of  the  Rcxiiolds  Cattle  Company  and  brother  of 
George  T.  Reynolds,  was  horn  in  Montgomery  County,  Alabama,  on  April  22,  1846, 
1^^  the  son  of  B.  \V.  and  Anna  Marie  Campbell  Rexnolds.  His  parents  removed  to 
*^ll  Shelby  County,  Texas,  in  1847,  bringing  their  two  surviving  sons,  W.  D.  and  George 
Reynolds.  One  son,  the  eldest,  had  died  some  years  earlier.  Twelve  years  later  the 
Reynolds  family  remo\ed  to  old  Ft.  Griffin,  in  Shackelford  County.  Mr.  W.  D.  Reynolds 
was  but  one  year  old  when  his  parents  first  came  into  Texas.  He  had  but  little  time  or 
opportunity  to  attend  schools,  account  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  but  man- 
aged to  acquire  some  education  through  private  instruction.  However,  his  career  and  his 
\ success  demonstrate  again  forcibly  that  life  and  experience  are  the  best  teachers,  for  Mr. 
Reynolds  through  a long  and  strenuous  career  has  been  enabled  at  all  times  to  measure  up 
in  full  capacity  to  every  requirement  made  upon  him  by  circumstances.  He  began  life  actively 
as  a cattleman  in  September,  1867,  at  which  time  he  took  a position  with  Messrs.  Loving  & 
Goodnight.  His  salary  was  $50.00  per  month,  out  of  which  he  had  to  furnish  his  own  saddle 
and  horses.  He  was  sent  with  3,200  head  of  cattle  to  Colorado,  and  carried  with  him  also 
42  head  of  cattle  that  he  personally  owned.  The  price  of  cattle  was  high,  and  as  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds saved  the  greater  part  of  his  salary,  he  had  $700  in,  cash  and  a mule  worth  $125  on 
February  28,  1868.  It  was  during  this  e.xpedition  to  Colorado  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  good  friends  and  comrades,  Mr.  Olivier  Loving, 
who  was  traveling  ahead  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  who  attacked  his  party,  then  en  route 
to  Colorado.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  W.  D.  Reynolds  and  his  brother,  George,  combined 
their  capital  which,  together  with  their  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  honesty,  enabled  them 
to  purchase  one  small  herd  of  cattle.  This  was  practically  the  foundation  of  the  now  well 
known  Reynolds  Land  & Cattle  Company,  which  has  been  a factor  in  the  cattle  business  of 
the  Southwest  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  drouth  of  1876,  in  Colorado,  compelled  Mr. 
Re3'nolds  and  his  brother  to  remove  their  herds  to  Roberts  Count}-  in  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
and  in  the  enstiing  spring  they  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  their  stock  to  Charles  Good- 
night. In  1877  Mr.  Reynolds  removed  to  the  old  home  at  Ft.  Griffin,  where  he  remained 
until  about  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  Texas,  and  became  interested  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Albain-,  of  which  he  later  was  made  \'ice-President.  Meanwhile,  he  and 
Mr.  George  T.  Reynolds  began  experimenting  in  the  breeding  of  a higher  grade  of  cattle, 
and  their  herds  were  thereafterwards  composed  largely  of  Herefords  and  similar  pedigreed 
stock.  Their  activities  in  that  direction  largely  influenced  the  general  effort  that  has  latterly 
brought  up  the  grade  of  cattle  in  the  Lone  Star  .Stale  to  its  present  status.  In  1879,  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  Mr.  Reynolds  married  Miss  Susie  Matthews,  a daughter  of  J.  B.  Matthews  of  Al- 
banv,  Texas.  They  lived  in  Albany  for  a number  of  years,  but  removed  to  Ft.  W'orth  in 
1904,  at  which  point  the_\-  still  reside.  They  have  eight  children,  viz  : George  Eton,  Ella  M., 

Willie  D.,  Joseph,  Annie  Merle,  Wendell  Watkins,  John  and  Nathan  B.  The  home  life  of 
Mr.  Rexnolds  and  family  has  always  been  delightful,  Mrs.  Rexnolds  being  an  accomplished 
lad\-  of  great  intelligence  and  strong  character.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  content  to  center  his 
private  life  in  his  home,  and  does  not  participate  in  politics.  He  is,  howe\er,  a member  of 
Masonic  Lodge,  Shriners,  River  Crest  Country  Club  and  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association. 
He  is  Director  of  Et.  Worth  National  Bank,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Reynolds  Cattle 
Company  with  office  on  Ninth  and  Main  Streets,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  one 
of  the  characters  typical  of  Texas,  as  developed  by  the  strenuous  days  that  just  preceded 
the  present  prosperous  and  successful  era.  Three  of  his  sous  have  answered  the  call  of 
“Uncle  Sam”  to  serve  in  the  fight  for  Liberty:  W.  W.  Reynolds  is  Second  Lieutenant, 
Carruthers  Aviation  Field;  John  Reynolds  is  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  25th  Infantry,  Ha- 
waii; Nathan  Re}nolds  is  a First  Lietitenant  of  the  8th  Cavalry  on  the  Texas  border. 
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DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS 

Eminent  Surgeon 


Til  HE  limits  assigned  to  this  brief  review  of  one 
of  tlie  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Texas  and 
[v.»  tlie  Southwest  make  it  necessar_\-  that  the 
biographer  confine  Itimself  to  tracing  tlie 
origin  and  progress  of  a rare  professional  ca- 
reer; to  present  brieily  the  life  of  a prominent  citi- 
zen as  it  lias  been  seen  by  the  mass  of  unprofessional 
people  among  whom  it  has  been  spent ; to  note  the 
high  professional  honors  which  it  has  received;  to 
give  but  the  outline  of  a life  that  can  only  be  justly 
and  adecpiately  considered  by  the  professional  writer 
and  appreciated  hy  the  reader  who  has  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  his 
activities,  and  can  follow  the  line  of  original  in\es- 
tigation  which  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  make  in 
some  important  lines  of  surgerw  It  can  be  stated 
without  the  possibility  of  contradiction  that  Bacon 
Saunders  is  today  one  of  the  ranking  surgeons  of 
the  United  States.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he 
first  located  in  Ft.  Worth,  he  had  a reputation  for 
skill  and  ability  of  more  than  local  extent.  Since 
that  date,  his  services  have  been  brought  into  a con- 
stantly enlarging  field  so  that  for  a number  of  years 
he  has  had  scarcely  a peer  in  the  entire  Southwest. 
One  of  the  high  honors  in  surgery,  awarded  only 
to  men  who  have  actually  won  their  spurs  by  diffi- 
cult work  actually  performed  and  successively  com- 
pleted, was  accorded  Dr.  Saunders  upon  the  found- 
ing of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  On  that 
occasion  500  eminent  surgeons,  selected  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada  and  the  South 
American  countries,  convened  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
drawn  in  the  ratio  of  two  surgeons  reprcsentati\e  of 
each  State,  province  or  country.  Hence,  Dr.  Satm- 
ders  was  one  of  the  two  who  represented  the  Lone 
Star  State  in  that  important  congress.  His  co-rep- 
resentative was  Dr.  James  E.  Thompson  of  Galves- 
ton, Texas.  The  convening  of  that  body  of  men 
was  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Dr.  Saunders  was  one  of  the 
original  founders,  and  participated  vigorously  in  all 
the  activities  for  a successful  inception  and  conclu- 
sion of  that  notable  undertaking.  The  American 
College  of  Surgeons  is  patterned  after  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  At  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  American  College  the  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
visited  America  especially  for  the  purpose  of  deliv- 
ering the  Fellowship  Address  and,  as  it  were,  indoc- 
trinating the  American  College  in  full  felicity  with 
the  English  College  of  Surgeons  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Only  those 
are  admissible  to  fellowship  in  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  who  have  actuallx'  reported  to  the  Col- 
lege not  less  than  fifty  major  operations  that  they 
have  conducted  and  concluded  successfully.  That 
entitles  a surgeoti  to  consideration  as  a possible  Fel- 
low of  the  College,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  he  will  become  a Fellow  of  the  College. 
Dr.  Saitnders  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  Another  honor  that  is  particitlarly 
notcworth\-  is  the  election  of  Dr.  Saunders  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southerti  Surgical  Association.  In  as- 
suming that  office  Dr.  Saitnders  succeeded  I.  M.  T. 
Finne\-,  Processor  of  Surgerx-  in  the  John  Hopkins 
University.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
President,  Dr.  Saunders  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Thomtis  S.  Collen  of  John  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
Saunders  is  the  son  of  a pioneer  Texas  physician, 
born  in  Bowling  Green,  K\'.,  on  January  5,  1885. 


His  parents  were  John  Smith  and  Sarah  J.  Claypool 
Saunders,  natives  of  \hrginia,  whose  Scolch-Irish 
ancestors  emigrated  to  Kentucky  with  Daniel  Boone, 
dared  the  perils  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground,” 
perils  of  the  implacable  red  Indian  and  the  more 
fiendish  malignancy  of  the  renegade  whites,  perils  of 
flood  and  fire,  and  the  terrors  of  isolation  in  a new 
and  strange  country.  Yet  they  persisted,  and  the 
names  of  Saunders  and  Claypool  are  among  the  best 
revered  of  the  long  roll  of  distinguished  Kentucky 
pioneer  families.  Dr.  Saunders’  parents  removed  to 
Texas  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  and  settled 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  from  which  point  they  removed  in 
1869  to  Bonham,  Texas.  Dr.  Saunders’  education 
began  in  a private  school  at  Dallas,  but  he  entered 
Carlton  College  after  the  removal  of  his  family  to 
Bonham.  He  graduated  therefrom  in  1873  with  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  At  that  time  he  was  but  18  years  old. 
After  two  years  spent  in  teaching  in  Bonham,  Texas, 
Dr.  Saunders  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  from  which  he  graduated 
on  March  1,  1877,  taking  degree  of  M.  D.  and  being 
the  honor  man  out  of  a class  of  190  members.  He 
also  graduated  with  special  honors  in  operative  sur- 
gery, the  attaining  of  wdiich  required  a special  ex- 
amination apart  from  the  regulation  curriculum.  He 
returned  to  Bonham  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  there  until  January,  1893,  being  in  partner- 
ship w'ith  his  father  and  devoting  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  surgical  work  of  the 
office.  He  then  removed  to  Ft.  Worth  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  was  a partner  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  A. 
Adams  and  Dr.  F.  D.  Thompson,  the  firm  being 
known  as  Adams,  Thompson  & Saunders.  After 
Dr.  Adams’  removal  from  the  city  the  firm  then 
operated  as  Thompson  & Saunders  for  a period  of 
about  three  years.  Since  the  latter  date  Dr.  Saun- 
ders has  conducted  offices  individualh'  for  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  his  profession,  having  associated 
with  him  during  the  past  twelve  years  his  son,  Dr.  Roy 
F.  Saunders,  a graduate  of  Ft.  Worth  School  of  Medi- 
cine and,  in  post-graduate  work,  of  Jefferson  Medical 
School  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Roy  Saunders  acts 
as  first  assistant  to  his  distinguished  father  whose 
footsteps  he  is  following  closely.  Dr.  Saunders  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  department  of 
Ft.  Worth  Lhiiversity,  which  is  now'  out  of  exist- 
ence. He  is  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Baylor  Uni- 
versity. He  is  one  of  the  charter  members  and 
founders  of  the  Texas  Surgical  Society,  which  re- 
quires that  the  applicant’s  work  shall  be  100  per  cent 
sur,gical  before  he  is  eligible  for  admission  to  that 
Society,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  surgeons 
with  a record  in  accomplishment  of  surgery.  Dr. 
Saunders  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  second 
President  of  this  Society,  of  which  he  is  at  all  times 
a foremost  supporter.  Dr.  Saunders  is  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Ft.  W'orth  & Denver  R\'.  and  Wichita  Valley 
Ry.  He  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Texas  & Pacific, 
the  International  & Great  Xorthern,  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa  Fe 
Companies.  He  is  Consulting  Medical  Director  of 
the  Ft.  Worth  Life  Insurance  Company.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders is  essentially  a professional  man.  He  has  no 
political  affiliations.  He  is,  how  ever,  active  in  church 
work,  and  is  an  Elder  and  a prominent  member  of 
the  First  Christian  Church,  He  is  a Trustee  of 
Texas  Christian  University  and  a memher  of  the 
Executive  Board.  He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board 
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WILLIAM  A.  HANGER, 

Ex-Sen ATOK.  Lfadi ng  Attorney. 

N October  9,  1869,  in  Tan  ant  County,  the  home 
/a)  I of  Robert  N.  and  Hannah  E.  (Swann)  Hanger 
I \vas  gladdened  with  the  advent  of  a son.  The 
5^  f community  was  temporarily  interested,  but  after 
I sending  the  happy  parents  the  customary  con- 
gratulations  they  forgot  all  about  the  event. 
That  son  of  yesterday  is  totlay  a man.  known  widely 
throughout  the  State  and  elsewhere  as  William  Hang- 
er, who,  as  Senator,  politician  and  attorney,  is  one  of 
the  forceful  factors  of  Et.  Worth’s  development  in  legal 
and  political  matters.  When  the  scholastic  age  arrived, 
Mr.  Hanger  was  sent  to  the  Tarrant  County  Public 
Schools.  Later  he  entered.  Trinity  University  of  Tehua- 
cana,  Texas,  and  remained  there  from  September.  1886, 
to  Tune,  1889.  He  then  attended  the  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, in  I.ebanon,  Tenn.,  from  1889  to  1890,  and  upon 
completing  his  course  at  the  Ibiiversity  he  began  an  act- 
ive practice  of  law,  in  which  profession  he  has  attained 


eminence.  Shortly  after  beginning  the  practice  of  law. 
in  November.  1890.  Mr.  Hanger  became  Assistant  County 
Attorney,  which  office  he  retained  until  July,  18^5.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  that  office  he  was  associated  with  O.  W. 
Gillespie,  later  with  Ben  M.  Terrell,  two  county  attorney.'^ 
who  have  made  history  in  Tarrant  County  while  respect- 
ively holding  office.  In  1898  Mr.  Hanger  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  for  eight  years  he  served  the  legis- 
lative interests  of  his  district  in  a mostv^able  and  suc- 
cessful manner.  L^pon  retiring  from  office  he  resumeil 
the  practice  of  his  legal  profession,  and  today,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Capps,  Caniey,  Hanger  & Short,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  Ft.  Worth's  leading  attorneys. 

Mr.  Hatiger  married  Miss  Mattie  Scniggs,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Robert  K.  Hanger,  who  is  wearing  the  col- 
ors of  his  country  as  captain  of  the  132nd  I’ield  Artillery 
at  Camp  Bowie. 

Mr.  Hanger  is  a prominent  Mason  of  the  32nd  degree. 
He  belongs  also  to  Knights  Templar,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Elks  and  Wot)dmen  organizations. 


GEORGE  HENRY  CLIFEORD. 
Electric  Railways. 


LIFFORD,  GEORGE  HENRY,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  Northern  Texas  Traction 
('ompany,  Manager  Tarrant  County  Traction 
Company,  and  Manager  Arlington  Light  & Power 
Company,  was  born  in  Crowley,  Tarrant  County. 
Texas,  on  April  30,  1881.  He  is  the  son  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Birdwell)  Clifford,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Texas.  Mr.  Clifford  attended  Public  Schools, 
and  later  entered  Weatherford,  Texas  College.  He  also 
took  a commercial  course  and  acquired  a knowledge  of 
stenography.  I'pon  leaving  the  commercial  college,  Mr. 
Clifford  in  about  1901  became  affiliated  with  the  North- 
ern Texas  Traction  Company  as  a stenographer  in  its 
emi>loy.  His  progress  was  constant,  and  he  rose  from 
position  to  position  until  he  became  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Company.  He  afterwards  became  General 
Superintendent,  but  for  the  past  eight  years  has  acted  as 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Northern 
Texas  Traction  Company,  which  office  he  is  successfully 


filling  to  date.  Mr.  Clifford  has  been  an  able  factor  in 
the  commercial  development  of  Ft.  Worth  as  affected  by 
its  electric  transportation  lines.  The  service  to  the  city 
has  been  expanded  in  a most  marked  manner  under  Mr. 
Clifford’s  supervision.  He  has  connected  the  city  with 
its  neighbors  also,  and  was  promoter  and  builder  of  the 
Ft.  Worth-Cleburne  Interurban  Line.  Mr.  Clifford  has 
served  the  city  otherwise  also,  and  with  distinction.  He 
is  President  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  also  President  of  the  Southwestern  Electric  & Gas 
Association,  and  in  every  office  has  directed  his  efforts  to 
the  establishing  of  a greater  and  bigger  F’t.  Worth.  Mr. 
Clifford  is  variously  connected  with  prominent  industries. 
Tie  is  a Director  of  the  F.  & M.  National  Bank  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  local  real  estate  and  some  cattle. 

Personally  popular,  he  is  a member  of  Ft.  Worth  and 
River  Crest  Country  Club,  also  Glen  Garden  Club.  He 
belongs  to  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  and  Knights  of  Pythias  Fra- 
ternities. Mr.  Clifford  is  a Democrat,  but  not  active  po- 
litically. 

He  married  Mrs.  George  Thorn  in  1905. 
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SAM  DAVIDSON 


SAM  DAVIDSON 

Merchant,  Financier,  Civic  Welfare 


A\'IDSOX,  SAM,  President  of  the  North  Texas  Trust  Company,  man  of  affairs  and 
promoter  of  public  welfare,  is  of  foreign  birth  but  resident  in  America  since  he  was 
16  \ears  of  age.  He  began  working  as  a cigar  maker  in  Michigan,  and  continued 
an  employe  of  others  until  the  year  1872,  at  which  date  he  removed  to  Texas.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  Mr.  Davidson  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
drove  teams,  atid  did  other  odd  and  end  jobs,  working  in  a grocery  store,  whatever  presented 
that  appeared  to  lead  to  a bigger  opportunity.  After  obtaining  a splendid  fundamental  ex- 
perience in  that  manner,  he  opened  a small  grocery  and  confection  store  in  Grandbury, 
Texas,  which  he  operated  successfully  for  about  nine  years.  He  disposed  of  that  interest 
and  took  contracts  for  grading  railroad  on  the  Texas  & Pacific  lines  between  El  Paso  and 
Wild  Horse,  Texas.  This  he  continued  for  some  time,  then  sold  his  interests  in  that  work 
and  settled  in  Henrietta,  Texas,  where  he  speedily  became  active  in  the  mercantile  and  cattle 
business.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  residence  in  Henrietta  he  became  well  known 
throughout  the  Northwest  in  the  cattle  and  general  mercantile  trade.  In  1895,  or  about  that 
year,  he  removed  to  Ft.  Worth,  which  has  since  been  the  scene  of  some  notable  w'ork  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Davidson.  He  was  one  of  the  first  City  Commissioners,  being  Commissioner 
of  Public  Property,  having  jurisdiction  of  the'  public  highways,  buildings  and  similar  prop- 
erty-. He  originated  and  was  prime  mover  in  the  plan  for  providing  public  parkways  for  the 
city  of  Ft.  Worth,  whereby  there  was  set  aside  annually  10  per  cent  of  all  taxes,  which  money 
was  used  to  purchase  and  maintain  public  parkways,  giving  breathing  spaces  to  the  city  resi- 
dents and  at  the  same  time  beautifying  the  city  wonderfully.  He  was  also  instigator  of  the 
movement  whereby  a certain  sum  was  set  aside  as  a fund  for  the  upkeep  of  a public  library 
which  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  which  feature,  largely  through  Mr.  Da- 
vidson’s efforts,  is  incorporated  in  the  city’s  charter.  He  was  President  and  Director  of  the 
Public  Library  Association  of  Ft.  Worth  and  one  of  its  best  friends  and  strongest  pro- 
moters. He  gave  attention  also  to  political  matters,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Tarrant  County 
Congressional  District  for  a number  of  years.  He  has  large  commercial  interests,  some  of 
them  being:  President  North  Texas  Trust  Co.,  which  he  organized  in  1912  and  which  remains 
under  his  personal  supervision  to  date.  He  is  President  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  Texas; 
President  Consumers’  Ice  Co.,  Amarillo,  Texas;  \'ice-President  Quarles  Lumber  Co.,  Ft. 
W'orth ; Vice-President  King  Candy  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  and  \’ice-Prcsident  Southern  River 
Cold  Storage  Co.  He  is  Director  of  Ft.  Worth  National  Bank  and  First  National  Bank  of 
Chickasha,  Okla.  He  is  Secretary  of  Ardmore  Oil  & Milling  Co.  He  is  a large'  raiser  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  Angora  goats,  dealing  extensively  in  such  live  stock.  He  is  honorary  Vice- 
President  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas  and  a member  of  the  prominent  Ft 
W'orth  Clubs.  Mr.  Davidson  was  Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  of  Ft. 
W’orth,  which  he  inaugurated  and  was  one  of  its  first  and  staunchest  promoters.  He  re- 
signed that  office  last  December,  .after  seeing  the  organization  strongly  entrenched  and  its 
activities  in  full  swing.  During  1910  he  was  Censor  Supervisor  for  this  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  is  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  city,  being  interested  in  all  enterprises  of  im- 
portance that  tend  to  greater  dex  elopmcnt  of  Ft.  Worth  and  Texas.  Mr.  Davidson  married 
Miss  Sallie  A.  Jonesi  of  Granbury,  Texas,  in  1879.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  S.  A.  Getz 
of  Dallas,  and  their  four  children  arc:  A.  H.  Davidson,  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of 

Texas;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Mantz,  whose  husband  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Columbia  University 
of  New  York;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Elmer  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Lucille  Scudder  Middleton  of  New 
York,  who  is  just  now  interested  and  active  in  the  Food  Administration  work.  Mr.  David- 
son is  a reformed  Jew  in  religion,  and  was  President  of  his'  congregation.  He  has  always 
been  in  the  advance-guard  of  those  who  raise  funds  for  public  movements,  contributing 
liberally  from  his  personal  means.  He  has  been  and  is  toda\-  one  of  the  dominant  person- 
alities active  in  a bigger  development  of  the  city  and  State  along  all  lines. 
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A.  B.  CASE, 

Prominent  Packing  Hovsi:  Official. 

ASE,  ARTHUR  BLAINE,  Vice-President  and 
Oeneral  Manager  of  Armour  & Comj)any  of  Tex- 
as, prominent  in  commercial  circles  and  active 
promoter  of  the  public  welfare,  was  born  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  May  14,  I860.  He  is  the  son 
of  Isaac  Amsden  and  Mary  Blaine  Case.  Mr. 
Case  attended  Public  and  High  Schools,  completing  in 
the  latter  about  After  leaving  school.  Mr.  Case 

took  active  interest  in  the  management  and  operation  of 
his  father’s  stock  farm,  and  continued  engaged  in  that 
occupation  until  1802.  at  which  date  he  became  connected 
with  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Railroad  in 
the  capacity  of  an  employe.  Railroad  work  interested 
Mr.  Case  until  the  year  1890,  when,  on  May  2-4th,  he  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  firm  of  Armour  & Comiiany.  For 
nineteen  years  Mr.  Case  has  remained  in  this  connec- 
tion, during  which  time  he  has  occui>ied  positions  of  vary- 
ing importance,  each  change,  however,  representing  an 
advancement.  In  1014,  when  Armour  & Company  were 
confronted  with  an  urgent  need  for  a man  of  more  than 


usual  ca])ability  to  act  as  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  for  Armour  & C'ompany  of  Texas,  they  at  once 
recognized  in  Mr.  C'ase  just  the  individual  who  would 
satisfactorily  and  successfully  fill  their  requirements,  and 
Mr.  Case  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  i.mportant  of- 
fice which  he  has  since  filled  with  much  distinction  and  in 
which  he  remains  at  this  time.  Mr.  Case  had  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Texas  and  her  requirements,  supplementing 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  Armour  plants  in  h't. 
Worth,  as  he  had  been  sent  there  in  191. L from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  have  charge  of  the  Bratich  Houses  in  the 
Lone  Star  State.  He  came  into  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
tlent  and  General  Manager  equipiicd  with  that  general 
and  cletailed  knowledge  that  is  obtained  through  personal 
contact  and  personal  supervision  of  property,  employes 
aiul  territory. 

It  is  not  alone  as  Vice-Pre’^ident  and  General  Manager 
of  Armour  C'o.  of  'I'exas  that  Mr.  C'ase  has  won  dis- 
tinction among  the  people  of  Ft.  Worth.  Ever  since  he 
has  maile  that  city  his  home  Mr.  Case  lias  been  one  of 
the  first  to  respond  to  any  and  every  call  upon  tlie  busi- 
ness  men  of  the  city  for  activity  abuig  any  line  leading 
( Continuctl  on  Piujc 
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CATO  SELLS, 

CoMMissioNF.R  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


ELLS,  HOX.  CATO,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, was  born  in  Vinton,  Iowa.  He  is  the  son 
of  George  \V.  and  Elizabeth  C.  Sells.  His  fa- 
ther,  a distinguished  lawyer,  wsa  a native  of 
idr^  Ohio,  and  his  mother  a noble  representative  of 
' ^ Kentucky  womanhood.  From  his  father  he  in- 

herited his  Jeffersonian  ideas  of  government  and  his 
lofty  standard  of  political  conduct;  from  his  mother  he 
received  his  love  of  Southern  ideals  and  traditions. 


The  death  of  his  father,  when  Cato  Sells  was  only 
14  years  old,  made  it  necessary  for  the  son  to  commence 
the  battle  of  life  alone,  which  he  did  with  an  optimism, 
courage  and  industry  that  have  been  his  life-long  char- 
acteristics. He  was  a wage  earner  for  three  years,  but 
at  the  age  of  17  he  entered  Cornell  College,  where  he 
soon  took  charge  of  the  young  men’s  boarding  hall  and 
worked  his  way  through  college,  provided  education  for 
a younger  brother,  and  received  a master’s  degree. 

His  college  associates  recall  with  admiration  his  youth- 
ful business  sagacity,  his  genius  for  organization  and  his 
sincere,  convincing  power  as  a debater.  During  these 
years  young  Sells  was  a close  lamp-light  student,  prepara- 
tory to  fitting  himself  for  a professional  career.  After 
graduation,  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  liishop,  late 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State, 
and  read  law  under  that  distinguished  tutor,  who  made 
him  a partner  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  21  years  old.  The  young 
attorney  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  The 
first  office  he  held  was  that  of  Mayor  of  LaPorte  City. 
He  bec.ime  County  Attorney  of  Benton  County  in  1891, 
and  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Iowa  in  1894, 
which  office  he  retained  until  1899.  During  this  latter 
period  he  rendered  some  of  his  most  worthy  and  able 
legal  service,  receiving  public  commendation  from  Attor- 
ney General  Richard  Olney.  Among  a number  of  cele- 
brated cases  which  he  successfully  prosecuted  were  the 
Van  Luven  pension  frauds,  ranking  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  Van  Luven 
was  charged  with  organizing  and  directing  an  extensive 
pension  conspiracy,  covering  three  States  and  implicating 
numerous  applicants  for  Federal  pensions,  doctors  of  ex- 
amining boards  and  others  in  procurement  of  false  evi- 
dence, by  means  of  which  they  robbed  the  Government 
of  vast  sums  in  securing  pensions  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able. 

He  was  three  times  a delegate  to  Democratic  National 
Conventions;  was  chairman  of  the  Iowa  delegation  to  the 
Kansas  City  Convention  in  1900  and  was  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1906,  a 
few  months  before  he  came  to  Texas. 

( Contiuitcd  oti  Page  J 42.) 
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SIDNEY  WEBB 


SIDNEY  WEBB 

Banker,  Cattleman  and  Land  Owner 


2'^  “11  SSEXTI ALLY  a man  of  affairs,  Sidney  Webb  has,  by  the  exercise  of  profound  busi- 
ness faculties,  tlic  practice  of  that  thrift  that  brings  riclies  to  all  who  indulge  in  it, 
and  tlie  use  of  an  unfailing  store  of  good  nature  that  binds  friends  to  him  as  with 

U hooks  of  steel,  hrought  thotisands  of  acres  of  the  virgin  soil  of  Texas  under  his 

control,  put  some  square  miles  of  it  under  the  plow  and  stocked  the  remainder  with 
pedigreed  cattle;  turned  to  banking  as  a means  of  relaxation;  entered  merchandizing  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  order  to  care  for  the  numerous  population  which  his  business  ven- 
tures have  brought  within  the  scope  of  his  activities;  promoted  oil  mills  that  his  herds  might 
be  certain  of  feed  when  fattening  time  came  arotmd,  and  made  himself  the  good  angel  of 
Texas  health  and  pleasure  resorts  where  the  sick,  may  recover  their  wasted  health  and  the 
tired  and  weary  recuperate  amid  scenes  of  sylvan  beauty.  He  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  born 
in  Obion  Count}',  January  8,  1865;  this  date  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, won  by  another  son  of  the  Volunteer  State,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
strong  patriotic  trend  of  his  mind.  His  parents  were  Albert  and  Mary  Webb.  When  eight 
years  old  his  parents  came  from  Tennessee  to  Texas,  following  the  example  of  thousands 
of  Tennesseeans  who  had  heard  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  State  whose  boundaries  were 
onl\-  limited  by  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  Settling  at  Terrell,  young  Webb  attended  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  place  for  a part  of  four  years;  then  he  struck  out  for  himself  at  the 
age  of  twelve  and  let  the  hard  knocks  of  experience  finish  his  education.  No  classic  shades 
of  learning  have  handed  him  a diploma,  but  he  can  point  to  acres  so  broad  that  man’s  vision 
cannot  compass  them,  to  cattle  so  numerous  as  to  be  comparable  to  those  grazed  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  to  manufactories  whose  output  runs  annually  into  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  finished  products,  to  financial  institutions,  creations  of  his  own  genius,  which  are  proud 
to  own  his  commanding  authority,  and  better  than  all  else  to  a home  where  wealth  and  re- 
finement work  hand  in  hand  in  the  cementing  of  family  ties,  and  where  the  confidence  of 
the  community  joins  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  and  say:  “These  are  the  diplomas  I have  won 
at  the  university  of  the  world,  the  hardest  school,  the  broadest  curriculum — the  school  of 
adversity  whose  rewards  are  success.”  For  ten  years  he  worked  for  Frank  Houston  at 
Terrell  on  a cattle  ranch,  going  to  the  Panhandle  in  1882,  and  four  years  later  went  into  the 
cattle  business  in  Clay  County  for  himself,  selecting  Bellevue  as  the  place  wherein  to  estab- 
lish a home.  He  was  married  in  August,  1888,  to  Miss  Lucy  J.  Brown.  Eight  children  have 
resulted  from  this  union,  five  bo}s  and  three  girls,  named  Robert,  Lloyd,  Don,  Carl,  Harold, 
Airs.  Jno.  C.  Miller,  (Aland)  Annie  Webb  and  Cecil  Webb.  The  boys  are  already  following 
in  the  trained  footsteps  of  their  father  in  the  cattle  business.  When  the  idea  of  raising 
“bab}-  beeves”  for  market  began  to  develop  in  Texas,  and  boys’  clubs  were  organized  to  feed 
and  fit  these  coun.g  cattle  for  market,  the  three  oldest  bo}  S were  among  the  first  in  the  State 
to  enter  the  lists  for  supremacy  in  the  art  of  transforming  calves  into  perfect  beeves.  They 
were  qtiickly  followed  by  their  }ounger  brothers,  and  the  skill  shown  by  the  Webb  boys  in 
tliis  branch  of  the  cattle  business  became  a matter  of  Nation-wide  comment.  As  a cattle- 
man, Sidney  Webb  owns  85,000  acres  of  land;  45,000  in  Crosby  County,  30,000  in  Baylor  and 
10,000  acres  in  Clay  County.  The  Crosb\'  Cotmty  holdings  have  7,000  acres  tinder  the  plow, 
the  Ba\lor  ranch  is  cultivated  to  the  e.xtcnt  of  5,000  acres,  the  home  farm  \iclds  crops  from 
2,000  acres.  Three  thousand  hetid  of  cattle  are  carried  in  Crosby,  2,000  in  Baylor  and  800 
in  Clay  Cotmty.  He  is  President  and  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Bcllcx'ue,  majority  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Crosb\ton,  owns  a con- 
trolling interest  in  the  First  National  at  Olney  and  is  a Director  in  the  Farmers’  and  Ale- 
chanics’  National  of  Ft.  Worth.  He  is  President  of  the  Riverside  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
principal  stockholder  in  the  Bowie  Cotton  Oil  Compan\'  in  Alontague  County  and  of  the 
\'alle\-  Alills  Cotton  Oil  Compaii}-  in  Bosque  Cotmty.  He  is  likewise  interested  in  merchan- 
dizing at  various  places.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  famous  Crazy  Well  at  Alineral  Wells, 
whose  ctirative  waters  ha\e  a Nation-wide  reputation,  and  P’resident  of  the  company  owning 
the  Resort,  to  which  come  invalids  from  every  State  in  the  Union  for  treatment  and  rest. 
He  is  a 32nd  degree  Alason,  a Shriner,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Club. 
He  has  never  held  political  position,  being  absorbed  in  business.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  part}-.  Although,  his  tremendous  business  holdings  keep  him 
busy  looking  after  tbeir  development,  he  may  be  found,  most  of  the  time,  at  his  home  with 
his  f.amilv  in  Bellevtic. 
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LEE  L.  RUSSELL 

Cattleman 


•R 


USSELL,  LEE  L.,  whose  success  as  a capitalist,  banker,  commission  mercliant,  cattle- 
man and  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Cassidj-Southwestern  Commission  Com- 
pany, is  an  inspiration  to  every'  young  man  seeking  a career,  was  born  in  Daw'son, 
Ga,,  on  December  6,  1867.  Four  years  later  his  parents  removed  to  Menard,  Texas, 
where  the  son  later  attended  the  local  Public  Schools.  Leaving  school  at  15  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Russell  started  in  the  ctittle  business,  his  first  venttire  being  in  connection  with 
the  driving  of  a herd  of  cattle  into  New  Mexico.  He  left  Kimball  County  with  the  herd, 
but  upon  arriving  in  Reeves  County  they  encountered  a strict  quarantine  that  was  then  in 
operation,  which  necessitated  the  return  of  Mr.  Russell  with  the  cattle.  Many  of  them  were 
lost  on  the  return  trip,  including  portions  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  herds.  His  next  experi- 
ence was  as  an  employe  with  the  Nathan  Hall  Cattle  Company  of  New  Mexico.  His  salary 
was  $35.00  per  month,  but  when  he  had  worked  for  Mr.  Hall  for  two  months  his  salary  was 
increased  to  $65.00  per  month  upon  his  promotion'  to  the  position  of  Western  Ranch  Fore- 
man. He  remained  in  that  position  for  one  year,  when  a second  promotion  instated  him  as 
beef  manager,  and  in  that  capacity  Mr.  Russell  successfully  served  for  two  years,  his  duties 
including  a safe  delivery  of  the  company’s  cattle  in  Oklahoma,  Colorado  and  Montana.  In 
1889  the  Russell-Bevans  Co.  induced  Mr.  Russell  to  affiliate  with  them  as  their  beef  manager, 
and  he  accordingly  resigned  his  connection  with  Nathan  Hall  Cattle  Co.  While  acting  as 
beef  manager  for  the  Russell-Bevans  Co.,  Mr.  Russell  also  had  opportunity  and  right  to 
operate  on  his  own  account,  and  in  three  years  his  personal  business  had  growm  to  such  pro- 
portions that  he  then  started  in  business  for  himself.  He  later  admitted  his  brother,  W.  W. 
Russell  and  T.  P.  Kyger  into  business  as  his  partners.  The  firm  operated  under  that  per- 
sonnel until  1910,  when  Mr.  Russell  purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother  in  the  firm  for 
$125,000  and  continued  with  Mr.  Kyger  to  conduct  business  as  usual,  Mr.  Kyger  having  the 
Oklahoma  section  in  charge.  It  is  not  only  as  a cattleman  that  Mr.  Russell  has  been  suc- 
cessful. He  has  many  other  \ aluable  interests,  among  them  being  the  Stock  Yards  Loan  Co. 
of  Kansas  City,  of  which  Mr.  Russell  is  Vice-President;  the  Cassidy-Southwestern  Com- 
mission Co.,  of  which  he  is  Vice-President,  Director  and  Assistant  General  Manager.  Mr. 
Russell  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Ft.  Worth  State  Bank,  President  Bank  of  Hardy, 
Okla. ; \’ice-President  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Pawhuska,  Okla.  He  is  a stockholder  in 
the  Farmers’  & Merchants’  Bank  of  Ballinger,  Texas;  stockholder  in  the  Co-operative 
Realty  Co.  of  Ft.  Worth.  Mr.  Russell  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Russell  & Tucker,  Osage 
County,  Oklahoma,  who  control  not  less  than  9,000  head  of  cattle.  He  is  associated  with 
Borroum  & Co.,  having  large  ranch  interest  and  maintaining  not  less  than  6,000  head  of  cat- 
tle. He,  together  with  J.  K.  Hamilton,  owns  2,500  cattle  in  Osage  County.  Mr.  Russell  is 
associated  with  B.  Dawson,  near  Channing,  Te.xas,  in  the  ownership  of  80,000  acres  of  rich 
land,  in  addition  to  which  they  have  leased  250,000  acres  of  land,  and  during  the  past  winter 
they  wintered  25,000  head  of  cattle  in  that  area.  Mr.  Russell  is  extensively  interested  in 
zinc,  copper,  lead  and  other  mining  properties  and  investments  in  New  Mexico,  in  addition 
to  which  he  owns  oil  interests  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  Co.,  which  operates  both  the  Metropolitan  and  Seibold  Hotels.  No  man’s  in- 
fluence is  more  widel\’  sought  for  the  promotion  of  new  enterprises,  and  all  his  friends 
(whose  numbers  are  legion)  call  on  Mr.  Russell  for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  when  con- 
founded with  perplexing  questions  as  to  investments  and  similarly  complex  matters.  Mr. 
Russell  married  ^Iiss  Marie  Callan  on  October  14,  1895.  She  was  a sister  of  Jim  Callan  and 
member  of  a family  most  prominent  in  the  cattle  industry  in  Texas.  Mrs.  Russell  has  been 
a valuable  comrade  to  Mr.  Russell  in  his  various  endeavors  and  he  attributes  much  of  his 
success  to  having  availed  himself  of  Mrs.  Russell’s  suggestions  and  counsel.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  have  been  blessed  with  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls:  Richard,  Margaret, 
James  and  Madelainc.  The  first  child,  Richard,  died  at  the  age  of  3j/d  years.  The  three  re- 
maining arc  developing  into  splendid  specimens  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  James  Russell 
is  in  active  charge  of  one  of  his  ranches,  where  he  is  displaying  an  ability  and  aggressiveness 
that  mark  him  the  son  of  his  father  and  predict  a most  successful  future.  Mr.  Russell  is 
popular  among  clubmen  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  is  member  of  Shriners,  Elks,  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  Eagles  and  Odd  Fellows. 
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CHARLES  C.  LITTLETON, 

Oil  Mill  Operator. 

T''  [I  HE  development  of  the  State’s  resources  has  had 
no  more  faithful  nor  active  promoter  than 
Charles  C.  Littleton,  who  enjoys  a national 
1^®'  recognition  as  an  extensive  operator  in  cotton  oil 
mills.  Mr.  Littleton  is  by  birth  native  of  Roane 

' County,  Tennessee,  but  came  to  Texas  at  the  age 

of  ten  years  and  has  always  made  his  home  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Littleton  worked  on  a farm 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  then  for  two  years 
he  worked  as  a section  hand  for  the  Texas  & Pacific 
Railway,  duritig  which  time  he  saved  up  sufficient  money 
to  finance  a six  months’  attendance  at  school.  After  com- 
pleting his  six  months’  session  Mr.  Littleton  became  Dep- 
uty Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Parger  County,  which 
office  he  resigned  to  accept  a position  with  a bank  in 
W’eatherford,  Texas.  He  remaineil  with  the  bank  for  six 
years.  In  December,  1899,  he  resigned  from  banking  and 


became  engaged  actively  in  the  oil  mill  business.  He  has 
attained  more  than  usual  success  in  that  industry,  and 
is  a recognized  leader  and  authority  on  all  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  cotton  oil  industry.  Mr.  Littleton  is  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  companies  mentioneil 
as  follows:  Mutual  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  h't.  Worth.  Texas: 

The  Planters  Oil  Co.,  Weatherford.  Texas;  Gainesville 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Gainesville,  Texas;  Wliitesboro  Colton  ('ll! 
Co.,  Wliitesboro,  Tex'as;  The  St.  Jo  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  St. 
Jo,  Texas.  He  is  also  President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Nocona  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Nocona,  Texas. 

Mr.  Littleton  married  Miss  Pearl  Corn  on  May  1 .L 
1895.  Their  only  child,  a daughter.  Hester,  is  now  Mrs. 
Baudaux;  her  son.  Charles  Littleton  Baudaux,  is  named 
for  his  distingui.'hed  grandfather,  ('harlcs  C.  Littleton, 
who  is  his  favorite  pal. 

Mr.  Littleton  is  President  of  tlie  Texas  Cotton  Seed 
Crushers  Association,  and  one  of  the  most  substantial 
business  men  of  the  C'ity  ami  State,  who  at  all  times 
is  actively  interested  in  their  better  tlcvelopment. 


in 


B.  \V.  COL'CH, 
Capitalist. 


Ill  iidi>,  uii  jui^  in,  lou-/.  lie  13  me 

of  James  C.  and  Laura  Couch.  He  was  educated  through 
attendance  upon  Public  and  Private  Schools,  finishing 
from  Hope  Institute,  a boarding  school  of  Italy,  Texas, 
with  class  of  1889.  Inspired  with  etithusiastic  determina- 
tion to  achieve  success  in  a commercial  career.  Mr.  Couch 
engaged  in  businesN  immediately  after  completing  school, 
his  first  venture  being  a drug  store,  which  he  operated  in 
1890.  About  1891  he  became  interested  in  the  grocery 
business,  and  remained  in  that  line  until  1893.  He  then 
affiliated  with  the  cotton  business,  and  operated  as  a 
cotton  broker  until  1S99.  At  that  date  he  acquired  hold- 
ings in  the  Italy  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  of  which  he  was  prin- 
cipal owner  and  Gericral  Manager  until  1910.  He  then 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  that  enterprise  and  removed 
to  Ft.  W'orth,  where  he  has  been  very  active  continuously 
to  this  date.  He  first  became  interested  with  Winnfield 
Scott  in  the  ownership  of  the  Mutual  Cottoti  Oil  Com- 
pany. of  which  concern  he  was  V’ice-President  until  the 
demise  of  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Couch  bought  the  interest  of 
the  Scott  estate  iti  the  Mutual  Oil  Co.,  and  was  the 
President  and  General  Manager  of  that  company  until 


OUCH,  BURR  WILSOX,  a prominent  factor  of 
the  cotton  oil  mill  business  in  Texas  for  the  past 
nineteen  years,  promoting,  organizing  and  direct- 
ing many  of  the  more  important  companies  in 
that  industry  operating  in  North  Texas,  was  born 


November  1,  1917,  at  which  date  he  sold  the  controlling 
interest  in  that  company  and  retired  from  the  active  man- 
agement of  same,  though  he  remained  a stockholder  and 
director  of  the  company.  On  March  15,  1918,  Mr.  Couch 
organized  the  Traders’  Oil  Mill  Co.,  of  Ft.  Worth,  capi- 
talized for  $150,000.  This  is  one  of  the  large  enterprises 
in  course  of  organization  that  is  contributing  so  greatly 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  Ft.  Worth  as  a commercial  cen- 
ter. The  new  plant  for  the  Traders’  Oil  Mill  Co.  is  in 
course  of  construction.  The  comi)any  will  manufacture 
cotton  seed  and  jie.inut  products,  and  is  confronted  with 
a splendid  opportunity  for  an  enormous  business  and 
great  success.  Mr.  Couch  is  variously  interested  in  many 
oil  mill  companies  of  Texas.  He  was  at  one  time  Presi- 
dent and  principal  owner  of  the  Grandview  Cotton  Oil 
Co.  of  Grandview:  Traders’  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Sulphur 

Springs.  He  is  now  owner  of  the  Citizens’  Cotton  Oil 
Co.  of  Taylor,  Te.xas,  which  is  operated  under  his  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Couch  is  Past  President  of  the  Texas  Cotton 
Seed  Crushers’  Association.  Despite  his  activity  com- 
mercially, Mr.  C'ouch  has  had  time  to  devote  to  public 
service.  He  was  Mayor  of  Italy.  Texas,  elected  to  that 
office  in  April,  1900,  and  filling  same  with  distinction  un- 
til his  resigtiation  in  April,  1910,  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  Ft.  W’orth. 

Mr.  Couch  married  Miss  Myrtle  Adkisson,  and  they 
have  one  daughter.  Miss  Vivienne  Couch. 

He  is  a valued  member  of  Ft.  Worth  Club.  River 
Crest  Country  Club,  Glen  Garden  Country  Club,  Masonic 
Lodge,  Elks  and  Odd  Fellows. 
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WILLIAM  CAPPS, 

Attokney. 

T''”  ][  HERE  is  scarcely  an  industry  or  movement  for 

betterment  affecting  the  history  of  Ft.  Worth 
that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  ob- 
liged  to  William  Capj's  for  its  initiation,  main- 
tenance  and  continuance.  He  has  always  led  in 
' his  chosen  profession,  the  law.  He  has  been  an 

energetic  unit  in  politics,  serving  the  city  in  1885-1887  as 
City  Attorney,  and  going  three  times  as  delegate  to  the 
National  Conventions,  one  nominating  Grover  Cleveland, 
one  nominating  Bryan  and  the  third  nominating  Mr. 
Parker.  He  has  been  a vital  factor  in  developing  the 
city’s  educational  facilities,  was  Trustee  of  the  Schools 
of  Ft.  Worth  for  many  years,  and  in  every  way  has  fos- 
tered higher  education.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  activity 
that  Ft.  Worth  succeeded  in  locating  the  Texas  Christian 
University  within  its  boundaries.  At  the  time  that  In- 
«>titution  removed  from  Waco,  Mr.  Capps  took  the  lead 
in  guaranteeing  the  necessary  funds,  contributed  lands 
and  in  every  way  saw  to  it  that  this,  the  largest  educa- 
tional institution  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
Church-  should  establish  itself  in  Ft.  Worth.  Mr.  Capps 
is  the  son  of  A.  L.  & Henrietta  J.  (Officer)  Capps.  His 
father  was  a member  of  the  Tennessee  Bar.  The  son, 
W’illiam  Capps,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  the  year  1858. 
He  attended  Ea>t  Tennessee  l.biiversity  and  read  law  at 
Lebanon  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the 
year  1881.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Texas  in  the 
same  year,  removing  to  Ft.  Worth  where  he  worked  in 
the  office  of  the  District  Clerk  for  about  a year  at  a sal- 
ary of  $30.00  [)er  month,  his  duties  requiring  his  attend- 
ance night  and  day.  At  the  same  time  his  present  part- 


ner, Mr.  Canty,  was  working  in  the  County  Clerk’s  of- 
fice. About  1882  Mr.  Capps  entered  into  a partnership 
with  J\idge  N.  A.  Steadman  and  Henry  M.  Forman.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  1884,  when  Mr.  Capps 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Canty.  Judge  Forman 
afterwards  became  a Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Appeals  of  Oklahoma.  The  firm  of  Capps  & Canty 
was  enlarged  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hanger  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Short,  in  1905.  As  Capps,  Canty,  Hanger  & 
Short,  it  is  known  today  throughout  the  State  for  its 
splendid  legal  acumen  and  the  brilliant  personnel  of  its 
members.  Despite  his  large  practice  and  the  demands 
made  upon  him  by  his  legal  profession,  Mr.  Capps  has 
found  time  to  devote  thought,  effort  and  means  in  a 
broad  upbuilding  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  city.  He 
built  the  building  that  housed  one  of  Ft.  Worth’s  first 
newspapers,  the  Ft.  Worth  Mail,  that  formerly  occupied 
quarters  on  Rush  Street.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
forceful  developers  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Record  and  is  an 
original  stockholder  of  that  corporation.  In  1912  Mr. 
Capps  acquired  control  and  management  of  The*  Record, 
and  believing  that  Ft.  Worth  required  the  best  to  be  had 
in  newspapers,  he  began  an  era  of  expansion  of  The  Rec- 
ord. He  constructed  the  building  now  occupied  by  The 
Record,  and  with  indefatigable  effort  worked  with  and 
for  The  Record  until  he  saw  it  well  upon  the  prominent 
road  it  is  traveling  today  as  a leader  of  civic  prosperity 
and  betterment.  In  1914,  when  the  world  war  broke  out 
and  the  price  of  cotton  began  to  fall,  Mr.  Capps  inaug- 
urated a vigorous  fight  in  behalf  of  the  cotton  producer, 
originated  the  “Bny-a-l?ale"  movement  and  maintained 
his  campaign  for  the  cotton  farmer  as  long  as  The  Rec- 
ord was  more  largely  under  his  control. 

(Continued  on  P(ujc 
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GEOKGE  W.  ARMSTRONXx, 

Manlfactlker  and  Ranchman. 

NE  of  Ft.  Worth’s  influential  men  is  George  W. 
Armstrong,  President  of  the  George  W.  Arm- 
strong Co.  and  active  in  various  other  enterprises. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  R.  C.  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Smyth  Armstrong,  born  in  Jasper  County,  Texas, 
on  January  26,  1866.  His  father  was  a minister 
of  the  Methodist  conference.  His  grandfather,  George 
W.  Smyth,  located  and  placed  the  boundary  line  between 
Texas  »nnd  Mexico.  He  and  John  H.  Reagan  were  the 
two  first  Congressmen  from  Texas  after  the  latter  be- 
came a State  of  the  American  Union.  Mr.  Smyth  was 
also  one  of  Texas’  first  Land  Commissioners,  and  was 
member  of  the  various  conventions  held  in  the  stormy 
days  just  prior  to  Texas’  admission  to  the  Union.  George 
W.  Armstrong,  the  son  and  grandson,  attended  Marvin 
College  and  Texas  University,  graduating  with  degree  of 
LL.  B.  Beginning  in  Ennis,  Texas,  when  about  twenty 
years  old,  in  1886,  Mr.  Armstrong  practiced  law  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  removed  to  Ft.  Worth  in  about 
1888  and  formed  a partnership  with  Judge  R.  W.  Flour- 
noy, under  the  firm  name  of  Armstrong  & Flournoy.  In 
1394  he  was  elected  County  Judge,  which  office  he  -held 
for  four  years.  He  then  resumed  the  private  practice 
of  law,  and  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Hang- 
er. The  firm  of  Armstrong  & Hanger  took  an  active  part 


in  politics,  but  retired  from  existence  upon  the  election 
of  Mr.  Hanger  to  the  State  Senate.  In  about  1900  Mr. 
Armstrong  went  to  Beaumont  and  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  and  operated  a chain  of  private  banks,  in- 
cluding institutions  at  Sour  Lake,  Batson,  Saratoga  and 
Humble,  Texas.  A few  years  later  he  turned  over  the 
management  of  his  South  Texas  interests  to  others  and 
returned  to  Ft.  Worth,  where  he  became  President  of 
the  Ft.  Worth  Stock  Yards  National  Bank.  Two  years 
later  he  retired  from  that  office,  disposed  of  his  banking 
interests  and  oil  properties,  and  established  the  Consum- 
ers’ Light  & Heating  Co.,  which  later  developed  into  the 
Ft.  Worth  Gas  Co.  He  likewise  took  charge  of  the  con- 
cern then  known  as  the  Texas  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  now 
George  W.  Armstrong  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  is  ac- 
tively directing  the  operations  of  the  latter  at  this  time. 
He  was  engaged  iu  the  cotton  exporting  business  under 
the  name  of  Huble,  Slack  & Co.,  at  Houston,  Texas;  and 
in  the  grain  milling  business  at  Denison,  Texas,  under 
the  name  of  Denison  Mill  & Grain  Co.  Mr.  Armstrong 
is  one  of  the  large  operators  in  ranching  and  cattle.  On 
hi>  lanch  in  Oklahoma,  known  as  the  “Horseshoe  Ranch,” 
incorporating  about  15,000  acres,  he  maintains  5,000  head 
of  cattle.  Another  ranch  is  the  “Sligo  Ranch,”  near 
Natchez,  Miss.,  comprising  several  old  plantations,  with 
an  acreage  of  22,000  acres.  He  has  6,000  head  of  cattle 
and  500  head  of  horses  and  mules.  There  are  over  100 
(Ccuttnitni  on  Page  142.) 
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ANDREW  THOMAS  BYERS 
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ANDREW  THOMAS  BYERS 


■Q  \'ERS,  ANDREW  THOMAS,  who  gave  Ft.  Wortli  her  first  electric  railway  system 
and  expanded  the  city’s  boundaries  to  incorporate  the  city  of  North  Ft.  Worth,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  local  men  prominent  in  important  activities  of 
this  era.  Mr.  Byers  is  a native  of  Ohio,  born  in  Madison  County  on  September  27,  1847. 

He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Painter)  Byers,  whose  parents,  as  well  as  them 
selves,  were  of  the  pioneer  founders  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  The  Byers  family  are  of 
Scotch- Irish  descent.  The  great-great-great-grandfather  of  the  present  scion  of  the  family 
participated  valianth-  in  the  battle  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland.  The  present  Mr. 
Byers  attended  the  Ohio  West  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1874  with  degree  of 
B.  S.  He  studied  law  privatel\-,  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
for  some  seven  years.  During  that  period  Mr.  Byers  served  the  community  as  City  Attor- 
ney, and  was  a forceful  factor  in  development  of  local  conditions  as  they  then  existed  in 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  City  Attorney,  Mr.  Byers  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  business  in  Springfield  for  the  following  eight  years.  In  1888  he  removed 
to  Texas,  locating  in  Ft.  Worth,  which  has  since  been  the  scene  of  his  more  notable  endeav- 
ors. He  became  associated  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Huffman  and  Col.  Peter  Smith  in  one  of  the 
most  important  exploits  affecting  the  growth  of  Ft.  Worth.  Together  they  bought  up  all 
the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  between  the  court  house  and  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  packing  houses.  That  section  then  was  divided  into  various  small  farms,  and  the  only 
connection  it  had  with  Ft.  W'orlh  proper  was  a little  wooden  bridge  which  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Houston  Street.  After  purchasing  all  that  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Byers  and  his 
associates  began  actively  to  develop  and  exploit  their  purchase.  Thej'  formed  an  agreement 
among  the  city,  county  and  themselves  under  which  each  w'as  to  absorb  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a bridge  to  connect  the  new  section  with  the  city  proper,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  first  bridge  of  any  importance  was  erected  connecting  Ft.  W'orth  with  her  suburbs. 
It  occupied  the  site  where  the  viaduct  presentlj-  stands,  and  under  the  able  and  active  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Byers  North  Ft.  Worth  arose,  grew  and  gained  the  importance  which  distin- 
guishes it  today.  Mr.  Byers  and  associates,  recognizing  the  importance  of  Ft.  Worth  as  a 
center  in  the  cattle  trade,  established  the  first  packing  houses  and  stock  yards  operated  there. 
Mr.  B\ers  was  Vice-President  of  those  companies,  and  actively  identified  with  their  success- 
ful operations.  They  continued  in  business  until  Armour  and  Swift  absorbed  them  some 
few  years  ago,  after  having  performed  their  part  in  fostering  the  greater  growth  of  Ft. 
Worth  which  has  developed  more  particularly  through  the  packing  houses  and  stockyards 
than  perhaps  through  any  other  one  cause.  W’ith  the  acumen  that  has  characterized  his 
activities,  Mr.  Bjers  perceived  another  integral  factor  of  development,  and,  obtaining  control 
of  the  street  railways,  which  were  then  operated  by  horse  and  mule  teams,  he  succeeded  in 
converting  them  into  modern  electric  cars.  This  was  the  first  electric  line  equipped  south  of 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  it  was  a notable  event  when  the  old  horse-and-mule  method 
of  transportation  gave  way  to  the  modern  electric  line.  This  was  another  valuable  factor  in 
the  ci\ic  development  of  Ft.  Worth.  Itlr.  Byers  erected  the  first  modern  Opera  House  in 
the  city  of  Ft.  Worth,  known  as,  the  Byers  Opera  House,  which  continues  in  operation  to 
date  and  has  contributed  worthilj’  to  the  promotion  of  dramatic  entertainment  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Byers  in  national  affairs  is  a Republican,  but  in  local  politics  he  votes  for  the 
best  man  according  to  his  judgment.  In  1878  Mr.  Byers  married  Miss  Ida  Bidwell  of  Madi- 
son County,  Ohio.  They  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  died.  Their  surviving  daughter 
is  Mrs.  D.  C.  Richardson  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr.  Byers  is  a popular  member  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  and  Country  Clubs.  He  enjoys  universal  esteem  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
effectual  builders  of  Ft.  Worth’s  permanent  prosperit>-. 
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AL.  M.  McFADDIN 
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AL.  M.  McFADDIN 

Cattleman  and  Capitalist 

c'FADDlX,  AL.  M.,  owner  of  50,000,  acres  of  land  near  Victoria, 
Texas,  promoter  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  developer  of  the 
State’s  natural  resources,  is  a native  son  who  is  producing  marvelous 
results  in  increasing  the  productiveness  of  his  large  acreage  and 
bringing  his  possessions  to  a high  state  of  development,  in  all  of 
which  he  is  carrying  forward  the  work  which  his  father,  the  well- 
known  James  Alfred  McFaddin,  began  about  half  a century  ago. 
,\1.  M.  McFaddin  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Alfred  and  Margaret  F. 
(Cowardo)  McFaddin.  He  was  born  on  a ranch  near  Galveston,  Texas,  and 
lias  dwelt  in  Refugio  and  Victoria  counties  all  his  lifetime,  his  activities  being 
centralized  in  the  development  of  the  ranch  in  Victoria  which  extends  over  50,000 
acres.  This  ranch  is  patriarchal  in  its  measurements  and  management,  its  diver- 
sity of  crops  and  its  interchanging  highways  and  byroads.  It  is  a world  to  and 
of  itself,  a world  whose  operations  are  directed  by  a man  with  a limitless  concep- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  production,  with  a broad-gauge  conception  of  his  duty 
to  his  tenants  and  those  whose  labor  accomplish  the  results  he  directs.  The  Mc- 
Faddin Ranch  is  a model  of  scientific  crop  raising,  generous  accommodations  for 
its  labor,  and  skillful  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  crop  best  suited  thereto.  Corn 
is  raised  on  the  McF'addin  Ranch,  so  is  cotton,  and  each  product  is  a perfect  speci- 
men of  its  kind.  There  is  most  careful  attention  given  to  cattle  raising,  and  the 
ranch  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  practically  in  this  country  to  introduce  the 
breed  of  Brahmin  cattle,  which  is  held  sacred  by  the;  people  of  India.  Brahmin 
cattle  are  impervious  to  tick  attacks,  and  through  their  introduction  into  his  stock 
Mr.  McFaddin  has  been  enabled  to  bring  the  cattle  raised  on  his  ranch  to  a high 
state  of  perfection  as  to  breed,  health  and  profit.  A part  of  the  ranch  is  land  re- 
claimed from  a swamp.  This  part  was  thrown  in  by  the  seller  to  the  elder  Mr. 
McFaddin  as  practically  worthless  or  fit  only  for  cattle  grazing  during  the  season 
of  non-overflow.  Steam  erosion  had  shown  that  the  soil  was  of  almost  fabulous 
richness  and  depth,  and  the  McFaddins  determined  on  a plan  of  advanced  culti- 
vation and  a reclamation  system  that  should  bring  under  the  plow  these  thousands 
of  acres  of  heretofore  waste  land.  They  built  dams  that  drained  the  land,  they 
built  miles  of  levees  to  prevent  overflows,  ditches'  were  dug,  and  a complete  and 
thorough  application  of  scientific  methods  applied  to  win  the  land  back  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  This  enormous  undertaking  has  been  successfully  concluded 
and  the  Victoria  Ranch  is  thoroughly  productive  in  all  its  acreage.  Mr.  Mc- 
Faddin, despite  the  enormous  demand  upon  his  time  for  handling  his  own  affairs, 
has  devoted  time  and  thought  in  the  service  of  the  public.  He  is  Past-President 
of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association,  and  during  his  term  of  office  did  valiant 
work  in  behalf,  of  general  betterment  of  the  cattle  raisers’  interests  throughout 
this  section.  He  has  been  prominently  associated  with  the  Texas'  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  gave  freely  of  his  best  thought  and  effort  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
policies.  An  able  man,  whose  work  is  being  ably  accomplished  along  lines  that 
devolve  in  betterment  of  public  and  private  good. 
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GUY  L.  WAGGONER 


GUY  L.  WAGGONER 

Cattleman  and  Capitalist 

AGGONER,  GUY  L.,  a son  of  W.  T.  and  Ella  (Halsell)  Wag. 
goner,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  near  Decatur,  Texas,  on  September 
21,  1883.  He  comes  from  a family  whose  names  have  long  been 
identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Dan  Waggoner,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  the  early  days  who  survived  only  through  sheer  pluck  and 
brawn,  and  when  every  man  was  a law  unto  himself.  His  father,  W.  Tom  Wag- 
goner, is  one  of  the  best  known  capitalists  in  the  State.  Guy  Waggoner  was 
educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Decatur,  Texas,  and  afterwards  attended  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  also  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Electing 
to  live  the  open  life  of  his  worthy  father,  he  chose  ranching  and  stock-raising, 
which  he  has  followed  for  several  years,  operating  two  farms  and  a large  ranch  in 
Wilbarger  County,  Texas,  near  Vernon,  while  he  makes  his  home  at  Ft.  Worth. 

He  married  Dorothy  Katherine  Weaver  of  Ft.  Worth,  April  13,  1916,  and 
they  have  a beautiful  country  home  at  River  Crest,  at  Ft.  Worth. 

Mr.  Waggoner  is  a meniber  of  Elks,  Glen  Garden  Country  Club  and  River 
Crest  Country  Club.  He  is  a progressive,  live-wire  man  of  affairs  and  identified 
with  ever}-  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  Ft.  Worth  and  Northwest  Texas, 
and  has  a large  circle  of  friends  throughout  the  Lone  Star  State. 


VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS 
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VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS 

Cattleman,  Banker  and  Farmer 


ARVIS,  VAX  ZANDT,  comes  of  a distinguished  ancestory,  but  it  is 
not  to  his  forebears  alone  that  he  looks  for  recognition  from  his  fel- 
low men ; he  is  possessed  of  that  initiative,  foresight  and  persever- 
ence  which  one  finds  in  the  mak-up  of  all  really  successful  men  of 
affairs.  Had  Van  Zandt  Jar\is  been  born  amid  penury  instead  of 
being  ushered  into  existence  with  a rosy  financial  future  already  pro- 
vided for  him,  his  strength  of  character  and  his  native  good  sense 
would  have  carried  him  to  success  in  the  great  world  of  affairs  as  surely  as  they 
have  constrained  him  to  conserve  and  broaden  the  wealth  that  became  his  by  favor 
of  inheritance.  Van  Zandt  Jarvis  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his 
immediate  ancestors.  His  parental  grandfather,  Daniel  Jarvis,  was  a noted  North 
Carolinian  who  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  centry,  taking 
thither  but  little  other  than  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  common  to  the  pioneers 
from  the  old  North  State.  W'ith  hin^  went  his  son,  James  Jones  Jarvis,  sire  of 
he  subject  of  thih  sketch,  later  to  be  known,  continent-wide,  as  lawyer,  soldier, 
legislator,  man-of-affairs  and  philanthropist,  a man  who  amassed  a large  fortune, 
but  who  gave  freeh'  of  it  to  the  two  great  moving  causes,  religion  and  education. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  soldier  of  the  Texas  Revolution, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  infant  Republic  to  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  President  Sam  Houston,  charged  with  the 
delicate  mission  of  negotiating  the  treaty  of  cession  by  which  Texas  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Union.  His  mother,  Ida  Van  Zandt  Jarvis,  is  widely 
known  in  Texas  as  an  effective  worker  in  religious  and  social  reform  activities, 
but  still  more  widely  known  as  the  strong,  suggestive  incentive  to  the  philanthropic 
activities  of  her  late  husband.  Major  J.  J.  Jarvis.  Van  Zandt  Jarvis  is  a native 
Texan,  born  at  Ft.  W'orth,  IMarch  26,  1873,  the  eldest  of  a family  of  three  chil- 
dren born  to  Major  J.  J.  Jarvis  and  his  wife,  Ida  Van  Zandt  Jarvis.  He  was  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  in  the  excellent  Public  Schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  received  the  benefit  of  a full  course  at  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. The  professions  held  out  no  allurements  for  him.  He  was  not  suited  to 
the  cabined;  cribbed,  confined  atmosphere  of  the  physician’s  or  the  attorney’s  of- 
fice. The  wide  spaces  of  the  cattle  range  appealed  to  him  with  a force,  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  denial.  He  betook  himself  at  the  end  of  his  college  course  to  the  big 
Jarvis  ranch  in  Hood  and  Erath  counties,  where  he  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
registered  Shorthorn,  registered  Hereford  cattle  and  fine  blooded  horses,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  management  of  this  ranch  and  the  Tarrant  County  ranch  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  M’est  I'ork  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  interim  between  ranch 
management  and  farming  he  has  dealt  largely  in  Texas  lands,  and  has  a com- 
fortable bunch  of  earnings  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Ft.  Worth  National  Bank. 
His  large  cattle  holdings  require  extensive  farming  operations  in  the  finishing 
operations  of  his  herds  of  pedigreed  cattle,  and  the  high  degree  of  cultivation  of 
the  Jarvis  farms  on  both  ranches  and  on  the  home  place  near  Ft.  Worth  attest 
his  ability  as  an  agriculturist  who  uses  brains  to  fertilize  his  productice  acres. 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  married,  September  12,  1901,  to  Miss  Anne  Dora  Burgess,  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  old,  substantial  families  of  Tarrant  County.  They  have  five 
children:  Van  Zandt,  Jr.,  Priscella  Anne,  Jane  Innis,  Mary  Cook  and  John  Licur- 
gus  Jarvis. 


WILLIAM  POINDEXTER, 

Lawyer,  Jurist,  Ranchman. 

OINDEXTER,  WILLIAM,  is  a native  Texan, 
born  at  Paris,  February  2,  1854,  the  son  of 
Thomas  C.  and  Nancy  E.  Poindexter.  His  fa- 
ther was  a Tennesseean;  his  mother,  a Virginian. 
His  education  began  in  the  Private  Schools  and 
was  continued  at  Mansfield  College,  then  under 
the  control  of  Dr.  John  Collier.  Graduated  there  in 
1873,  and  from  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Law  School  in  1875. 
The  same  year  he  located  in  Cleburne,  Texas,  and  began 
the  practice  of  law,  which  has  continued  for  35  years 
with  an  intermission  of  four  years,  during  which  period 
he  occupied  the  bench  in  the  old  Eighteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict composed  of  the  counties  of  Johnson,  Hill  and 
Bosque. 

His  legal  duties  did  not  prohibit  participation  in  the 
commercial  development  of  his  community.  He  organ- 
ized the  Home  National  Bank  of  Cleburne  in  1913,  and 
was  its  first  President,  retiring  from  that  office  in  1916. 
He  also  began  accumulating  Texas  land,  while  continu- 
ing the  practice  of  his  profession.  Judge  Poindexter 
now  owns  several  farms,  a small  feeding  ranch  and  two 
ranches  in  Shackelford  County  aggregating  30,000  acres. 
He  raises  blooded  cattle  and  fits  them  for  market  and 
for  use  of  other  breeders. 


Politically,  Judge  Poindexter  has  been  one  of  the 
dominant  factors  for  better  government.  A life-long 
Democrat  and  a Prohibitionist  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, he  campaigned  Texas  in  1887  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Texas. 
His  position  then  was  and  now  is  that  until  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  is  amended  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  can  be  prohibited  only  in  or  by  precincts  and 
counties  through  a majority  vote  of  the  people;  hence  he 
has  always  advocated  such  an  amendment  and  its  adop- 
tion when  submitted.  He  was  a candidate  for  Governor 
of  the  State  before  the  Democratic  Primaries  in  the  year 
1910,  at  which  time  Colquitt  was  nominated  with  Judge 
Poindexter  a close  second.  In  1916  Judge  Poindexter 
was  chosen  National  Democratic  Committeeman  by  the 
State  Convention,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Under 
his  management  the  Democrats  of  Texas  contributed  more 
than  $100,000  to  the  National  Democratic  campaign  fund 
in  1916.  far  in  excess  of  any  like  fund  ever  contributed 
by  the  Democrats  of  this  State  on  any  previous  occasion. 
No  man  in  public  life  has  served  the  political  interests  of 
his  city.  County  and  State  with  more  genuine  thorough- 
ness than  Judge  Poindexter. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Judge  Poindexter  has  been 
most  happy.  He  is  the  proud  father  of  nine  children. 
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MII.TOX  L.  EPPSTEIN, 

Lawyer,  Banker,  anufacturer,  Merchant  and  Phil- 
anthropist. 


E\*ERV  man  has  his  hobby,  and  the  bent  of  Milton 
Eppstein’s  mind,  outside  of  strict  business,  is 
Jersey  cows.  He  owns  one  of  the  finest  stock 
farms  in  the  Southwest,  and  there  he  can  be 
found  after  business  hours  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  his  pedigreed  beauties.  But  his  famous 
herd  of  “iron  cows.”  from  which  the  sacred  heifers  were 
drawn  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  trip  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  Ad  Club  to  Toronto  in  1914,  no  longer  require  his 
care.  An  unappreciative  Legislature  has  made  them 
worthless  for  advertising  purposes. 

Mr.  Eppstein  first  saw  the  light  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
November  30,  1866.  His  parents  were  Leopold  Eppstein 
and  Henrietta  Westheimer  Eppstein.  The  family  later 
moved  to  Texas,  locating  at  Denison,  where  the  cider 
Eppstein  established  the  business  known  as  L.  Eppstein 
Sons  in  every  part  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Eppstein  graduated  from  High  School  and  became 
a trained  lawyer,  but  the  lure  of  a business  career  pre- 


vailed over  the  attractions  of  the  advocate’s  profession. 
In  business  hours  his  attention  is  centered  on  his  whole- 
sale cigar  trade  and  in  the  production  of  the  famous 
brand  of  Jersey  Cream  whiskey  in  Kentucky.  He  is 
President  of  The  Vogue,  one  of  the  leading  women’s 
wearing  apparel  stores  in  Ft.  Worth,  and  President  of 
the  United  States  Overall  Company,  recently  established 
here. 

Mr.  Eppstein  is  unmarried. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Elks  and  other  social  clubs 
and  fraternal  organizations. 

Generous  to  a fault  and  charitable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, his  open  hand  to  the  destitutes  and  deserving  is 
extended  behind  the  screen  of  confidence,  and  not  even 
his  left  hand  kjiows  the  largeness  of  the  right.  He  is 
everywhere  knowji  as  a genial  companion  and  the  prince 
of  good  fellows. 

His  favorite  author  is  Omar  Khayyam,  and  he  has 
distributed  among  his  friends  hundreds  of  copies  of  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald’s  mystical  masterpiece  bearing  the  legend: 

“The  sovereign  alchemist  that  in  a trice, 

“Life’s  leaden  metal  into  gold  transmutes.” 
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\VM.  J.  BAILEY, 

Attorney,  Fa  r m i n g . 

AILEV,  WILLIAM  J.,  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Mulberry,  Lincoln  County,  Tennessee.  After 
serving  the  usual  apprenticeship  in  labor  per- 
formed on  farms,  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  for  schooling  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1881.  In 
1882  he  graduated  from  the  Lebanon  Law  School  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenn.  On  September  9,  1882,  he  reached  Ft. 
Worth  and  at  once  embarked  upon  the  practice  of  law, 
but  the  town  being  small  and  law  practice  slow,  he  was 
solicited  by  some  of  the  more  prosperous  law  firms  to 
become  Court  Stenographer  for  the  one  District  Court  of 
Tarrant  County,  which  held  court  at  stated  intervals. 
Mr.  Bailey  had  learned  stenography  while  at  college, 
never  dreaming  that  it  would  become  his  main  source  of 
support,  but  this  he  found  it  to  be  during  the  arid  years 
he  struggled  to  secure  a practice. 

When  John  D.  Templeton  was  elected  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  he  offered,  and  our  Mr.  Bailey  accepted, 
the  place  of  assistant  in  his  office.  This  position  he  filled 
acceptably  for  more  than  two  years;  resigning,  he  re- 
turned to  Fort  Worth  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
For  quite  a number  of  years  he  was  the  junior  law  partner 
of  Williams  & Bailey,  and  when  said  partnership  was 


dissolved,  Mr.  Williams  being  elected  Mayor  of  Ft.  Worth 
and  later  Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  State,  Mr.  Bailey 
closed  his  law  office  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to 
his  farming  interests  and  his  real  estate  holdings  in  the 
city  of  Ft.  Worth. 

Mr.  Bailey  owns  a farm  of  about  1,500  acres  within 
a short  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city  served  by 
the  street  cars  of  the  city.  The  most  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  this  farm.  He  is  also  President  of 
Greenwood  Cemetery  Association  and  Greenwood  Floral 
Company. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  served  the  city  of  Ft.  Worth  as  Al- 
derman and  School  Trustee,  and  during  the  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Legislatures  as  a member  of  the 
Texas  State  Senate,  he  aided  in  placing  upon  the  statutes 
of  Texas  many  laws  that  have  proven  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  his  adopted  State. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  and  of  the 
River  Crest  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Stella  Wooten,  whom  he  lost  in  1905.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  has  one  son  living — Cullen  Bailey.  He  marrietl 
again  in  1910,  Miss  Susa  Cari^enter  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.  By  this  marriage  he  has  two  daughters  a?id  two 
sons — Sanny  Sue,  Williamette,  William  J.,  Jr.,  and  John 
Tilden. 


\V.  C.  FORBESS, 

Electric  Railways,  Tran si'ortat ion. 

T'*  II  ^ ^ subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Hunting- 
ton,  Tenn.,  being  the  son  of  S.  A.  and  A.  F. 
Forbess.  When  a mere  child  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Colorado,  where  his  boyhood  days 
were  spent  on  a farm,  during  which  time  he  at- 

* — * tended  Local  Public  Schools  and  later  completed 

a business  course.  His  fascination  for  railroads  was  the 
beginning  of  his  career  in  that  field  of  work,  his  first  em- 
ployment was  in  the  Roadway  Department  of  the  Denver, 
Utah  & Pacific  Ry.  Co.  While  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  he  studied  telegraphy  and  became  operator  and 
station  agent,  accepting  employment  with  the  Burlington 
& Missouri  River  Ry.  Co.  After  remaining  in  their  em- 
ploy several  years  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Cannon  Coal  Co.  of  La- 
fayette, Colo.  In  1891  he  moved  to  Texas  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  Weatherford,  Mineral  Wells 


& Northwestern  Ry.  Co.,  in  whose  employ  he  remained 
for  nine  years,  being  .successively  Agent  and  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent.  In  1900  he  moved  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  became  Chief  Clerk  to  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & Colorado  Ry.,  re- 
turning to  Texas  the  same  year  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Gulf  & Brazos  Valley  Ry.  In  1902  he  became 
connected  with  the  Northern  Texas  Traction  Co.,  as  its 
General  Passenger  Agent  and  later  on  the  duties  of 
Claim  Agent  were  added,  and  in  1910  he  was  made  As- 
sistant Manager  of  the  company,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 

Mr.  Forl>ess  is  also  affiliated  with  other  public  enter- 
prises, among  them  being  Vice-President  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
State  Bank.  He  is  a determinate  factor  in  upbuilding 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Ft.  Worth  and  the  entire 
State,  and  is  generally  active  in  fostering  development 
of  local  industries. 

Mr.  Forbess  is  a member  of  River  Crest  Country  Club, 
Elks  and  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodges. 


ARTHUR  SEELKV  DIXGEK, 

Merchant. 

T''  ||  HE  family  of  Dingee  was  divided  by  the  Ameri- 
cap  War  of  Independence.  Five  of  the  brothers 
were  ardent  colonials;  but,  one,  Solomon  Din- 
1^^  gee,  was  a faithful  Loyalist  and  fought  to  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  British.  After  the  war 

closed  Solomon  Dingee’s  property  in  America 

was  confiscated:  but  England  replaced  the  loss  of  her 
faithful  son.  He  removed  to  Canada  and  settled  on  a 
grant  of  land  bestowed  by  the  English  Crown.  There  in 
due  course  of  time  his  family  was  born  and  reared,  and 
there,  also,  many  years  later,  on  May  6,  1862,  was  born 
his  great  grandson,  A.  S.  Dingee,  who  is  the  son  of 
Lewis  and  Rebecca  (Smith)  Dingee.  He  attended  the 
Grammar  School  at  Gagetown,  N.  B.  In  1882  the  call 
of  the  wide  world  drew  him  and  he  went  to  Winnipeg, 
from  which  point  he  traveled  all  over  the  Canadian 
country,  mingling  with  the  half-breed  Indians  and  en- 
gaged in  assisting  the  Canadian  Government  in  its  work 
of  running  meridian  lines.  From  point  to  point  the 
young  man  drifted  until,  in  1886,  he  arrived  in  Ft. 
Woith,  Texas.  He  became  employed  with  the  firm  of 


Turner  & McClure,  in  the  same  location  now  occupied 
by  his  store  at  502  Houston  Street.  Within  a short  time 
the  new  employe  had  acquired  a small  interest  in  the 
business,  and  with  that  acumen  that  is  distinctive  of 
him  lie  continued  acquiring  interest  in  the  business  until 
he  had  gradually  absorbed  its  entire  ownership.  He  has 
retained  the  name  of  the  man,  Mr.  Turner,  who  gave 
him  a job  at  the  then  good  salary  of  $50  per  month,  al- 
though Mr.  Turner  has  been  deceased  for  some  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Dingee  is  today  one  of  the  most  progressive, 
dependable  and  successful  business  men  of  the  city.  He 
operates  a chain  of  eight  stores,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a policy  of  high,  clean  dealing  with  only  fair 
margin  of  profit  for  the  owner.  Mr.  Dingee  is  of  the 
splendid  type  of  citizen,  shouldering  his  full  share  (per- 
haps more)  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  European 
War.  He  has  subscribed  liberally  to  each  bond  issue,  to 
every  call  of  the  Red  Cross  and  to  each  demand  for 
War  Stamp  Savings.  During  the  last  W.  S.  S.  drive  he 
personally  conducted  a drive  amongst  his  employes  and 
procured  subscriptions  from  them  alone  amounting  to 
$1,800.  Mr.  Dingee  in  i)olitics  belongs  to  the  Indeifend- 
ent  party.  He  seeks  no  olYice.  An  honor  that  he  is 
( ContiniiCil  on  Page  143.) 


FRANK  CORN, 

Cattleman. 

O supervise  the  proper  management  of  an  acreage 
aggregating  something  more  than  140,000  acres, 
is  a part  of  the  stupendous  undertakings  of  Mr. 
Frank  Corn,  who  is  the  son  of  J.  William  and 
Hester  (Matthews)  Corn.  He  was  born  in  Tar- 
rant County,  and  educated  in  Weatherford 
(Texas)  College.  At  the  age  of  17  years  Mr.  Corn  be- 
gan activities  as  a stockman,  at  which  date  he  commenced 
buying  and  selling  cattle.  Shortly  thereafter  he  bought 
a ranch  near  Ft.  Worth,  which  he  later  disposed  of.  His 
next  venture  was  the  purchase  of  a ranch  of  11,000  acres 
in  Palo  Pinto  County.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  an  ac- 
tive buying  and  selling  of  cattle.  Finding  that  he  re- 
quired more  acreage,  Mr.  Corn  then  purchased  the  Half 
Circle  S Ranch,  containing  about  65,000  acres;  then 
added  the  Z Bar  L Ranch,  consisting  of  68,000  acres,  in 
Crosby  County.  Mr.  Corn,  in  addition  to  being  a scien- 
tific cattleman,  is  an  enthusiast  on  proper  fencing  of 
property,  and  each  one  of  his  ranches  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  most  complete  and  effective  method  of  mod- 
ern fencing  that  is  devisable  at  this  time.  Mr.  Corn  Fas 
under  lease  a ranch  of  30,000  acres  in  Stonewall  Coun- 


ty, and  another  in  Palo  Pinto  County  incorporating  10,- 
000  acres,  in  addition  to  the  various  properties  that  he 
personally  owns.  He  maintains  20,000  head  of  cattle  on 
these  ranches.  Mr.  Corn  is  widely  interested  in  innu- 
merable enterprises  of  this  and  other  States,  and  is  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Bank  of  Mineral  Wells.  He  is  also  a 
promoter  of  development  of  oil  and  controls  large  oil 
holdings  in  West  Texas  fields.  Mr.  Corn  is  a supporter 
of  life  insurance,  and  is  personally  insured  for  $165,000 
in  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company,  a Te.xas 
Company.  Mr.  Corn  is  a Democrat  of  independent  con- 
victions, voting  for  the  nominee  recommended  by  his 
personal  judgment  as  the  best  man.  He  is  not  active  in 
club  life,  but  enjoys  the  friendship  of  a large  circle  of 
friends,  acquaintances  and  associates  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  His  great  generosity  is  well  known,  and  he 
privately  aids  many  worthy  causes  and  individuals.  He 
is  a liberal  subscriber  to  Liberty  Bonds,  Red  Cross  move- 
ments and  War  Savings  Stamps.  Mr.  Corn  married 
Miss  Kitty  Rider,  and  they  have  three  children,  who 
are:  Helen,  Louise  and  Francis  Corn.  He  is  probably 

one  of  the  best  known  cattlemen  in  the  Southwest,  and 
is  one  of  the  Lone  Star  State’s  splendid  builders  for  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  the  State’s  resources  and 
general  growth. 


JOHN  F.  HENDERSON, 

Telephone  Official. 

ENDERSON,  JOHN  F.,  Superintendent  and  Man- 
ager of  the  Southwestern  Tel.  & Tel.  Co.  of  F't. 
Worth  has  won  his  present  responsible  position 
through  disi>laying  marked  ability  in  the  proper 
disposition  of  duties  in  whatever  capacity  he 
worked.  Mr.  Henderson  was  born  in  Clinton, 
Tenn.,  on  January  10,  1859,  and  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Martha  Henderson.  His  schooling  was  attained 
through  attendance  at  Graj)evine  Institute  during  1878- 
1879,  after  lu’s  parents’  removal  to  Texas  in  1877.  Upon 
leaving  school  Mr.  Henderson  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Southwestern  Tel.  Tel.  Co.  on  June  11,  1883.  as  a line- 
man, but  tbe  immediate  evidence  of  capability  for  a more 
responsible  position  resulted  very  promptly  in  promotion, 
which  progressed  through  various  capacities  until  Mr. 
Henderson  became  a Division  Superintendent  for  the 
Telegraph  Company  in  1907.  Three  years  later  he  was 


again  given  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  his  work  by 
a further  advancement  to  position  as  Division  Commer- 
cial Superintendent  of  Northwest  Texas  and  Assistant  to 
the  Vice-President  of  the  company.  He  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  that  important  office  most  satisfactorily, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  and  Man- 
ager for  the  company  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  where  he  is 
today  their  able  representative.  Mr.  Henderson  has 
served  the  public  with  considerable  of  his  time  and  in- 
telligence. For  ten  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  City  Council,  and  during  a large  part  of  that 
time  he  acted  as  Mayor  pro  tern,  meeting  all  require- 
ments with  consummate  success. 

Mr.  Henderson  married  Mrs.  Martha  Anderson  in 
February,  1895.  They  have  no  children. 

He  is  a popular  member  of  Elks’  Club.  Rotary  Club, 
and  belongs  to  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Telephone  Pio- 
neers of  America,  and  is  one  of  the  vital  personalities 
active  in  promoting  Ft.  Worth’s  progress. 


A.  B.  ROBKRTSON, 

PioNEEK,  Cattle -.'AN,  Pkomotek  of  Public  Welfake. 

OBERTSOX,  A.  B.,  thougli  born  in  Indiana  on 
January  14,  1858,  is  Texas  bred.  In  courage, 
determination  and  initiative  he  is  one  with  that 
brand  of  patriots  that  made  Texas  a Republic 
and  are  today  making  it  the  freest  and  most  in- 
telligent of  all  American  contmonwealths.  The 
Robertsons  came  to  Texas  with  the  refugees  from  other 
States  who  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  invading  soldiers 
of  the  Federal  cause,  and  when  peace  came  at  Appomat- 
tox Dr.  Robertson,  the  father  of  A.  B..  rejoined  his 
family  in  Texas.  They  settled  on  the  Brazos  River, 
then  a land  of  promise.  A.  B.  in  his  early  boyhood 
resolved  to  strike  out  as  the  master  of  his  own  destiny 
and  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.  He  was  known  to 
his  intimates  as  “Sug,'’  and  as  such  is  known  today  to 
his  friends  from  the  Gulf  to  the  mountains  and  from 
Mexico  to  the  far  North.  His  career  reads  like  a ro- 
mance. Texas  was  in  its  infancy  when  he  became  a 
cowboy  and  trail-blazer.  There  were  herds  of  wild  horses, 
herds  of  wild  buffalo,  droves  of  deer  and  vaster  herds 
of  Texas  Longhorns  when  “Sug”  Robertson  began  his 
battle  as  a doer  of  things  and  one  of  the  builders  of  thg. 
new  empire.  He  had  health,  he  had  brawn,  he  had 


brain:  he  had  courage  and  he  had  the  determination  to 
win.  lie  is  literally  self-educated.  He  devoured  in  the 
cow  camps  of  \Ve«-t  Texas  every  book,  every  scrap  of 
newspaper,  every  pamphlet  that  fell  into  his  hands  until 
he  became  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  range  riders 
and  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  business  career  which 
came  to  him  after  he  had  swept  aside  the  obstacles  which 
confronted  him  as  a beginner  and  a trail  blazer  as  well. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a valued  employee  in  the  service 
of  R.  K.  W’ilcy,  and  the  secrets  of  the  range,  the 
secrets  of  the  plains,  the  secrets  of  the  cattle  trade 
and  the  secrets  which  make  men  winners  in  the  busi- 
ness world  came  to  him  in  the  hard  school  of  ex- 
perience. At  18  he  drove  a herd  of  1,500,  owned 
by  his  brother,  from  Coleman  County  to  Coffeyville, 
Kan.  On  this  initial  trip  he  was  foreman  of  eight 
men,  and  his  marketing  was  the  first  financial  achieve- 
ment of  this  man  who  today  is  prominent  and  wealthy 
as  a banker,  a cattle  raiser,  a land  owner,  a farmer  and 
beloved  as  a philanthropist.  In  1876  Mr.  Robertson  ac- 
quired a half  interest  in  a herd  of  cattle  in  Runnels 
County,  which  he  disposed  of  for  a herd  in  Pecos,  giv- 
ing his  note  for  $25,000  in  boot,  which  was  taken  by  his 
boyhood  friend,  R.  K.  Wiley,  his  first  employer  and  a 
permanent  friend.  Mr.  Robertson  was  one  of  those  who 
( Cofitifuicd  on  Page  i-4S.) 


HUGH  NUGENT  FITZGERALD 


HUGH  NUGENT  FITZGERALD 

Editor,  Promoter  of  Public  Welfare 
by  //.  O.  Jones.) 

MONO  Texas  leaders  none  is  more  able,  more  splendidly  active  in  achievement  nor 
more  widely  known  than  Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald,  who  as  editor,  maker  of  politi- 
cians, guide  of  parties  floundering  in  wrathful  political  seas,  and  always  true  friend 
of  the  public,  has  for  thirty  years  given  his  time,  talents  and  the  output  of  an  unus- 
ally  brilliant  mind  to  the  successful  solving  of  the  knotty  problems  confronting  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  leading  papers  of  the  State  continuously 
for  almost  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  acted  as  Managing  Editor  and  Staff  Corre- 
spondent for  fourteen  years  in  behalf  of  the  Dallas  News.  The  late  Col.  A.  H.  Belo,  founder 
and  publisher  of  that  paper,  made  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  managing  editor  of  his  paper,  and  it 
was  during  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  management  of  the  Dallas  News  that  it  attained  its  great  popu- 
lar recognition  as  a pttrveyor  of  the  best  in  public  sentiment.  Later  Mr.  Fitzgerald  edited 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  for  ten  years.  In  1913,  when  one  of  Ft.  Worth’s  newspapers  needed 
new  blood  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  tmanimously  selected  as  the  man  who  could  most  successfully 
meet  the  requirements,  and  he  was  induced  to  succeed  Mr.  Clarence  Ousley  as  Editor  of  the 
Ft.  Worth  Record  in  which  office  he  is  eminentl\-  active  today.  The  modern  new'spaper  is 
one  of  the  most  subtle  moulders  of  public  thought.  It  is  the  pulse  of  the  Nation.  Editors 
are  the  physicians  who  must  keep  that  pulse  normal  yet  true  to  the  eternal  ideals.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s  editorials,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  have  been  high  lights  guiding 
the  public  into  correct  thinking,  standing  staunchly  for  the  basic,  fundamental  right,  un- 
daunted by  hypocritical  opposition.  He  has  always  befriended  every  movement  that  gave 
more  political  and  economic  freedom  to  women,  yet  protecting  intact  the  rights  of  men.  His 
political  career  in  Texas  began  as  a supporter  of  the  late  .Tames  Stephen  Hogg,  and  he  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  every  political  campaign  since  1890.  He  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  Charles  A.  Culberson’s  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Culberson  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  later  was  a forceful  factor  in  the  agitation  that  sent  Mr.  Culberson 
to  the  United  States  Senate  where  he  still  remains,  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  attended  every  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  since 
that  date,  as  a delegate  and  correspondent  for  the  newspapers  wdiich  he  edited.  He  directed 
O.  B.  Colquitt’s  campaign  for  Governor  of  Texas,  which  resulted  w'ith  such  unqualified  suc- 
cess., He  was  the  only  editor  of  a big  daiK  paper  in  Texas  who  supported  Governor  Fergu- 
son in  his  first  election  to  the  office  of  chief  executive  of  the  State,  and  sustained  Mr.  Fer- 
guson in  his  second  race  for  re-election.  He  served  for  two  terms,  by  appointment  of  Gov. 
Oscar  B.  Colquitt,  as  a member  of  the  Texas  Historical  Association  and  State  Library  Com- 
mittee. Gov.  James  E.  Eerguson  reappointed  him  to  the  same  office,  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  re- 
signed a few  months  after  reappointment.  No  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  has  occurred 
since  1890  without  Mr.  Fitzgerald  being  in  attendance  thereon;  his  insight  and  grasp  of  the 
needs  of  the  public  has  been  a most  salient  factor  in  the  promulgation  of  the  wisest  laws 
enacted  for  conservation  of  Texas’  best  interests.  In  1916,  thirty  days  before  the  primary 
election,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  announced  as  a candidate  for 
Congressman-at-large.  He  never  made  a speech,  never  asked  a man  to  vote  for  him  and 
never  left  his  office  during  the  campaign,  but  polled  75,000  votes.  Brilliant  as  Hugh  Nugent 
Fitzgerald  is  as  editor  and  leader  of  public  affairs,  he  is  seen  at  his  best  as  a man  among  his 
friends.  A powerful  antagonist  in  argument,  he  is  delightfully  entertaining  in  social  con- 
versation. He  possesses  also  a genuine  understanding  of  the  deeper  needs  of  those  around 
him  and  gives  unstintedly  to  their  alleviation.  His  sympathy  and  kindliness  are  unbounded 
where  sorrow  has  touched.  His  pocketbook  is  the  property  of  his  friends  or  any  in  need. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  acquaintanceship  amongst  editors,  writers,  legislators  and  leaders  in  every 
line  of  activit\-  covers  every  portion  of  the  United  States.  He  probably  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  more  men  and  women  active  in  public  life  than  any  other  one  man  in  the 
Southwest.  Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1857.  His  parents  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Laurens  Fitzgerald.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools,  and  began 
the  newspaper  business  immediately  after  completing  his  education.  He  wandered  for  a time 
about  the  mining  camps  of  Old  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  British  America,  during  which 
period  he  was  a prolific  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  and  various  publications,  and 
attained  considerable  distinction  as  a w riter  of  short  stories.  He  married  Miss  Alice  Parsons 
who,  as  Mrs.  Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald,  became  famous  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women 
writers  and  journalists  in  the  entire  country.  She  published,  edited  and  managed  the  well- 
known  magazine  of  life  and  literature.  Beau  Monde,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  for  sixteen  years, 
during  which  time  she  established  herself  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  as  a woman 
of  wonderful  mental  gifts,  powerful  executive  abilities,  yet  withal  a womanly  woman  who 
shone  at  her  best  as  wife  and  mother,  the  genuine  pal  of  her  husband  and  children.  Her 

(Continued  on  Page 


WILLIAM  HENRY  BAGLEV, 

Newspaper  Publisher. 


V 


T is  a deep-seated  conviction  of  William  Henry 
Bagley,  President  and  Publisher  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Record,  that  no  newspaper  publisher  should  ever 
become  a candidate  for  an  elective  public  office. 
He  does  not  bar  appointments  to  State  Boards 
or  Commissions,  since  he  has  served  with  signal 
ability  on  both  in  his  native  State  and  elsewhere,  but 
puts  beyond  consideration  any  entrance  into  the  field  of 
personal,  active  politics. 

Mr.  Bagley  was  born,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  October  23, 
1887.  His  parents  were  William  Henry  and  Adelaide 
(Worth)  Bagley.  His  father  was  a distinguished  lawyer 
of  the  old  North  State,  and  his  mother  a daughter  of 
Johnathan  Worth,  a former  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1018),  is  a sister  of  Mr.  Bagley;  his  brother.  Ensign 
Worth  Bagley,  was  the  only  American  naval  officer  slain 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  another  brother,  Da- 
vid Bagley,  was  in  command  of  the  American  destroyer, 
Jacob  Jones,  when  that  vessel  was  torpedoed  by  a (!ier- 
man  submarine  in  the  barred  zone,  during  the  winter  of 
1917-18. 

Mr.  Bagley  received  the  advantages  of  a thorough  ed- 
ucation. Private  tutors  and  the  Puljlic  Schools  of  Ral- 
eigh shaped  the  courses  in  primary  instruction,  while 
Bingham  School  attended  to  the  academic  course,  leaving 
the  finishing  touches  to  he  added  l>y  the  llniversity  of 
North  Carolina.  His  studies  were  along  literary  lines, 


chiefly,  as  carrying  out  the  settled  purpose  of  his  life — 
to  become  a newspaper  man. 

Early  in  life  he  was  attracted  to  the  newspaper  game. 
Its  lure  drew  him  into  the  magic  circle  at  an  early  age. 
While  yet  a mere  lad  he  started  carrying  papers — the 
first  stage  of  a newspaper  career.  From  local  assign- 
ments he  advanced  to  be  special  correspondent  at  Wash- 
ington for  important  Southern  and  Eastern  dailies.  He 
has  run  the  whole  gamut  of  newspaper  work  from  cub 
reporter  to  publisher,  and  in  the  latter  position  has  served 
on  several  of  the  most  important  publications  in  the 
South,  and  in  every  case  thus  far  has  made  good.  He 
possesses  a most  enviable  record  in  this  respect.  For 
several  years  before  coming  to  Ft.  W'orth  to  take  the 
presidency  and  management  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Record,  he 
was  managing  director  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

His  university  curriculum  supplied  the  necessary  lit- 
erary finish  for  a successful  newspaper  career,  but  he 
realized  that  this  must  be  supplemented  by  a season  of 
business  training.  He  therefore  gave  up  two  years  to 
service  in  railway  general  office  work  for  the  insight  it 
afforded  into  details  of  business  management,  and  for 
one  year  (1899)  he  was  one  of  those  aiding  the  late  Tas- 
ker H,  Bliss  in  reorganizing  the  Customs  of  Cuba,  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  Spain. 

Mrs.  Bagley  was  Miss  Maude  Mohun  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  They  have  no  children. 

His  membership  in  fraternal  and  civic  societies  is  con- 
fined to  the  .\lpha  ’Pan  Omega  College  Fraternity,  the 
American  Press  Club,  Puhli-'liers’  .\ssociations  and  local 
clubs. 


LOUIS  I.  MILLER. 

Newspaperman. 

MONO  the  substantia!  business  men  of  Ft.  Worth 
and  the  Southwest  none  is  more  thoroughly 
equipped  for  leadership  than  Louis  I.  Miller, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
Record  Company.  He  was  born  in  Crawfords- 
vilie,  Ind..  on  ^Iarch  30,  1885,  and  is  the  son  of 
Charles  A.  and  Louise  Miller.  After  attending  the  Pub- 
lic and  High  Schools  of  Crawfordsville,  Mr.  Miller  stud- 
ied privately  under  instructors  of  Wabash  College  of  that 
city,  and  enjoyed  also  a course  of  reading  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  eminent  author  of  “Ben  Ilur,”  the  late 
General  Lew  Wallace.  He  has  successfully  supplemented 
these  earlier  advantages  by  a personal  application  of  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  gathering 
wisdom  and  knowledge  from  life,  the  supreme  teacher. 
Mr.  Miller,  after  his  graduation  in  June,  1903,  entered 
the  journalistic  world  as  a reporter  for  the  Crawfords- 
ville (Ind.)  Journal,  of  which  paper  he  later  became  the 
city  editor.  He  next  acted  as  city  editor  of  the  Musko- 


gee (Okla.)  Times,  but  left  that  paper  to  become  a re- 
porter of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  He  was  city  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  but  in  1908  he  relinquished 
the  literary  work  in  favor  of  the  business  department  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  and  as  Business  Manager  of 
that  paper  brought  it  up  to  a profitable  and  successful 
status.  His  next  affiliation  was  with  the  Advertising  De- 
partment of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  then  acted  as 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  Memphis  Press,  and  later 
was  with  the  Advertising  Department  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item.  He  also  for  a time  was  the  Advertising  Manager 
for  the  Denver  Express,  and  then  associated  with  the 
Advertising  Department  of  the  Dallas  News.  In  Febru- 
ary of  1918  Mr.  Miller  accepted  office  as  Vice-President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Record  Company,  where 
he  is  actively  interested  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Helen  Farmer  of  Evans- 
ville. Ind.,  on  February  19.  1918. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Advertising  Club,  Rotary 
Club  and  Lions’  Club,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  Ft.  Worth  active  in  influential,  commercial  and  literary 
circles. 


JAMES  MUNROE  DAUGHERTY 


JAMES  MUNROE  DAUGHERTY 

Cattleman,  Capitalist 


AUGHERTY,  JAMES  MUNROE,  one  of  Texas’  Kings  of  Cattle,  who  is  also  a 
banker,  a ranchman  and  a capitalist,  was  born  in  Texas  County,  Missouri,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1850.  He  removed  to  the  State  of  Texas  at  the  mature  age  of  one  year, 
when  his  father  and  mother  settled  in  Tarrant  County,  but  later  removed  to  Denton 
County.  Mr.,  Daugherty  was  educated  in  the  private  academy  of  J.  W.  P.  Z.  Mc- 
Kenzie, Clarksville,  Texas.  At  the  age  of  14  he  joined  Cooper’s  Brigade,  which  was 
operating  in  the  Indian  Territory.  His  youth,  however,  prevented  regular  enlistment  in  the 
army,  but  he  was  accepted  as  an  express  rider  and  performed  active  service  as  a bearer  of 
dispatches,  for  one  year,  during  which  time  he  participated  in  several  exciting  engagements. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  Mr.  Daugherty  returned  to  his  home  in  Denton,  but  later 
went  to  San  Antonio  and  became  a cowboy  on  the  ranch  of  James  Adams,  a prominent  cat- 
tle raiser  of  South  Texas,  who  proved  a good  friend  to  the  ambitious  and  energetic  young 
man.  At  the  age  of  16  years,  Mr.  Daugherty  decided  to  begin  business  for  his  own  account, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1866,  persuaded  Mr.  Adams  to  permit  him  to  take  a herd  of  1,200  cattle 
to  a new  market  then  opening  in  Missouri.  This  was  a most  perilous  attempt,  as  the  country 
through  which  Mr.  Daugherty  drove  the  herd  was  infested  with  desperadoes  from  the  armies 
of  both  the  North  and  the  South,  who  valued  human  life  not  at  all.  When  nearing  Sedalia, 
the  railway  terminus  and  the  objective  point,  Mr.  Daugherty  and  a companion  who  were 
riding  ahead  of  the  cattle,  were  attacked  by  a party  of,  twenty  desperadoes,  called  in  those 
days  "jayhawkers.”  iMr.  Daugherty’s  companion  was  killed,  while  the  former  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Cowi  Creek,  where  he  was  tied  to  a tree  while  his  captors  debated 
amongst  themselves  as  to  how  they  would  put  their  victim  out  of  existence.  Meanwhile,  the 
cattle  had  been  stampeded,  and  150  beeves  were  separated  from  the  herd  and  never  seen 
again.  The  robbers  quarreled  among  themselves  as  to  whether  they  should  hang  the  young 
cowman  or  burn  !.im,  their  excuse  being  a bolstered-up  charge  that  he  was  introducing  fever- 
infected  cattle  into  Missouri.  The  prisoner,  feeling  the  moment  a critical  one,  as  two  men 
had  previously  been  hung  in  the  same  manner  on  the  same  spot,  began  an  oration  addressed 
to  the  robbers  in  behalf  of  permitting  the  speaker  to  live,  advancing  his  >outh  and  general 
ine.xperience  as  causes  for  extenuation  and  leniency.  The  appeal  touched  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  men  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fervent  young  orator,  with  the  result  that  the  rob- 
bers quarreled  more  among  themselves.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  permit  the  youth  to  live, 
and  he  was  released.  He  finally  arrived  at  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  though  still  short  the  150  beeves, 
where  he  sold  the  remainder  of  the  herd  for  $35  per  head,  netting  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  whole  herd  and  leave  a neat  profit  additional.  Though  Mr.  Daugherty  has  endeavored 
to  locate  and  get  in  touch  with  the  man  whose  plea  aided  his  own  in  the  saving  of  his  life, 
he  has  never  since  seen  that  man.  Years  of  exciting  activity  in  the  cattle  business  followed 
for  Mr.  Daugherty.  He  dro\e  herds  in  1867  to  Junction  City,  Kan.;  in  1869  he  drove  into 
Nevada;  in  1870  into  Omaha,  and  in  1871  he  drove  a large  herd  to  where  Muskogee,  Okla., 
now  stands.  In  1872  Mr.  Daughert>-  established  a ranch  sixty  miles  east  of  Trinidad,  which 
was  then  in  Colorado  Territory.  He  operated  there  for  two  years.  In  1873  he  drove  10,000 
beef  cattle  over  the  trail  to  Che\enne,  Wyo.,  and  sold  the  entire  herd  to  contractors  who 
were  supplying  meat  to  Indian  agencies.  Mr.  Daugherty  then  secured  contract  to  supply 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  Agenc\-,  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Washita  Agencies  in  Indian 
Territory  with  beef,  and  in  two  years  he  delivered  40,000  cattle  to  those  agencies,  making 
deliveries  twice  each  week.  After  completing  those  contracts  Mr.  Daugherty  removed  to 
Stonewall  County,  Texas,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  located  in  Abilene, 
which  was  his  nearest  point  of  supply.  He  engaged  in  raising,  buying  and  marketing  cattle 
on  a very  large  scale.  In  1902  Mr.  Daugherty  operated  the  Catoosa  Ranch  in  Oklahoma, 
and  in  1905  he  purchased  and  still  owns  the  Circle  84  and  D Ranch.  His  entire  time  is  de- 
voted to  operating  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico  ranches,  within  easy  access  of  the  town 
of  Daugherty,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Daugherty  is  one  of  the  largest  individual  cattle 
owners  in  Texas.  His  one  ranch,  known  as  the  Figure  Two,  alone  comprises  1,000,000  acres 
and  is  stocked  with  more  than  25,000  head  of  cattle.  There  are  1,000  head  of  horses  on  that 
ranch,  and  25  cowboys  are  regularly  employed  there.  Mr.  Daugherty  is  extensively  interested 
in  banks  and  other  corporations.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
El  Paso,  and  a stockholder  and  director  in  Van  Horn  .State  Bank  of  Van  Horn,  Texas.  He 
is  a Mason,  Odd  Fellow  and  Elk.  Mr.  Daugherty  married  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Middleton, 
daughter  of  D.  L.  Middleton,  one  of  the  pioneer  cattlemen  of  Texas,  in  1875.  He  is  typical 
of  what  Texas  does  when  she  starts  out  to  create  a really  big  man. 


JAMES  SAMUELS  TODD 


JAMES  SAMUELS  TODD 

Live  Stock  Commission,  Banking 

ODD,  JAMES  SAMUELS,  Director  of  Evans-Snider-Buel  Co.,  the 
prominent  live  stock  commission  agency,  which  he  also  manages,  is 
another  Texas  boy  who  has  hewn  fortune  and  public  esteem  out 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path.  He  was  born  in  Falls  County. 
Texas,  on  August  11,  1S.S8,  and  is  the  son  of  W.  R.  and  Mary  Todd. 
His  father,  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
while  serving  in  the  War  between  the  States.  He  attended  school 
at  Blue  Ridge  for  two  years,  at  which  date  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother’s  com- 
panionship. His  mother  departed  this  life  August  19,  1874.  There  were  three 
children  from  this  marriage,  James  S.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  eldest, 
Thomas  R.  of  Quinton,  Okla.,  and  W’illiam,  who  died  while  an  infant.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  James  Samuels  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Kosse,  Texas, 
and  started  to  the  local  school  in  the  fall  of  his  sixteenth  year.  He  attended  that 
school  for  a couple  of  terms,  though  not  without  interruption,  as  all  the  work 
of  the  farm  had  to  be  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, labor  being  scarce  in  those  days.  He  discontinued  attending  school  and  be- 
gan to  deal  in  cattle,  beginning  in  a small  way.  As  time' progressed  Mr.  Todd’s 
operations  increased  in  volume  and  profit,  until  today  he  is  one  of  the  well-known 
factors  of  the  cattle  industry  in  this  State.  He  owns  a ranch  in  Crockett  County, 
about  eleven  miles  northwest  of  Ft.  Worth,  between  Hicks  and  Ten-Mile  Bridge. 
He  also  has  a half  interest  in  another  ranch  at  Dewer,  Okla.,  and  is  one-third 
owner  of  a ranch  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.  Mr.  Todd  has  specialized  more  in  the 
feeding  and  maturing  of  cattle,  and  for  the  past  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  has 
averaged  an  annual  output  of  fifteen  thousand  cattle.  For  a time  Mr.  Todd  op- 
erated in  Oklahoma,  and  during  his  residence  in  that  section  he  acquired  promi- 
nence, becoming  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Checotah,  Okla.  He 
was  also  President  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  at  Okmulgee,  and  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Quinton,  but  since  1905  has  confined  the  major 
portion  of  his  activities  to  Ft.  W’orth,  where  he  has  resided  uninterruptedly  to 
this  date.  As  a director  of  and  ir.anager  for  the  Evans-Snider-Buel  Co.  he  is 
promoting  the  expansion  of  that  concern  in  a profitable  manner.  Mr.  Todd  mar- 
ried, October  10,  1900,  Miss  Etta  Sweeney  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  their  one  child 
is  James  Samuels  Todd,  Jr.,  aged  10  years.  Mr.  Todd  is  a member  of  Ft.  Worth 
Club,  Country  Club  and  Elks.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
entire  W'est  and  Southwest,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  solid,  substantial  men  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 


THOMAS  B.  SAUNDERS 


THOMAS  B.  SAUNDERS 

Live  Stock  Broker 


AUNDERS,  THOMAS  B.,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  T.  B.  Saun- 
ders & Co.,  noted  live  stock  brokers  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  was  born 
in  historic  Goliad  County,  Texas,  on  September  23,  1872.  He  is  the 
son  of  W.  D.  H.  and  Ann  (New)  Saunders.  In  those  days  the  school 
system  had  scarcely  lieen  conceived  as  it  exists  today,  but  Mr.  Saun- 
ders attended  the  school  in  his  locality  until  he  was  17  years  old, 
when,  in  common  with  other  youths  of  that  era,  he  assumed  the 
sterner  activities  that  urgently  called  for  attention.  In  1889  he  began  working 
in  the  cattle  business,  and  attached  himself  at  intervals  to  various  ranches,  in 
which  capacity  he  acquired  considerable  valuable  knowledge  as  to  the  technical 
operation  of  the  cattle  business.  For  a time  he  worked  for  his  father,  then  an 
uncle,  Mr.  George  \\h  Saunders,  employed  him  in  a commission  business  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  for  three  years.  At  the  termination  of  that  period  Mr.  Saunders 
went  to  Houston,  in  1893,  where  he  worked  for  six  months  in  the  commission 
business  for  others.  W’hen  he  attained  the  age  of  21  years  he  determined  to  en- 
gage in  business  for  his  own  account,  and  under  the  name  of  Saunders  & Hotch- 
kiss the  firm  that  he  established  became  a potent  factor  in  the  commission  live 
stock  trade  for  the  seven  years  of  its  existence.  When  the  packing  houses  lo- 
cated plants  in  Ft.  Worth  in  1900,  Mr.  Saunders  immediately  perceived  the  field 
for  wider  operations  that  he  had  constantly  sought.  Accordingly  he  disposed  of 
the  business  he  had  theretofore  been  engaged  in  and  removed  to  Ft.  Worth,  where 
he  remains  today.  He  was  the  first  trader  to  do  business  on  the  Ft.  W'orth  mar- 
ket, where  he  soon  became  a familiar  figure,  until  today  he  is  acknowledged  one 
of  the  heaviest  buyers  and  strongest  traders  frequenting  that  market.  His  activi- 
ties have  contributed  prominently  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  favorable 
market  conditions  in  the  stock  and  feeders  trades.  He  never  quits,  but  sustains 
buying  and  trading  steadily,  keeping  his  pens  filled  and  fostering  the  trade  in 
every  way.  Mr.  Saunders’  business  has  prospered  steadily,  and  his  transactions 
on  the  market  alone  aggregate  an  average  of  100,CX)0  head  of  cattle  handled  an- 
nually. ]\Ir.  Saunders  is  also  an  extensive  operator  in  ranches.  He,  together  with 
Mr.  C.  F.  Brown  and  Lee  L.  Russell,  control  large  ranch  interests  near  Avant, 
Okla.,  in  which  venture  Mr.  L.  L.  Russell  is  also  interested.  They  pasture  7,000 
cows  on  that  ranch.  Another  large  interest  of  Mr.  Saunders  is  represented  by  a 
ranch  in  Southern  Texas,  and  in  addition  he  is  operating  various  cattle  raising 
propositions  throughout  Oklahoma  and  additionally  in  Texas.  IMr.  Saunders  mar- 
ried Miss  Hattie  Straw  of  San  Antonio  in  1899.  They  have  two  children,  a boy, 
Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  aged  12  years;  and  a girl,  Venita,  aged  17  years.  Since  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Saunders  has  resigned  membership  in  all  clubs,  his  preference  being  for 
the  quiet  happiness  of  home  life  rather  than  other  attractions.  Mr.  Saunders  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  type  that  founded  the  American  Republic — while  of  the  party, 
he  retains  his  individual  opinions  and  is  guided  by  them  at  all  times.  No  man 
enjoys  higher  esteem  among  his  contemporaries,  or  is  more  universally  respected. 
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SIDNEY  BIVINS  NORWOOD. 

Banker. 

LEBURNE,  Texas,  is  widely  known,  even  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  for  its  civic 
progressiveness  and  the  virile  spirit  of  its  people, 
among  whom  none  is  more  a factor  for  the  up- 
building of  the  city  and  its  adjacent  districts,  as 
well  as  the  State  at  large,  than  Sidney  Bivins 
Norwood,  one  of  the  best  known  bankers  of  Central  and 
North  Texas.  He  has  devoted  practically  his  entire  life 
to  the  banking  industry,  and  is  a leader  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  financing  as  practiced  by  the  best  banks 
in  America. 

Mr.  Norwood  is  a native  of  Kaufman,  Texas,  where 
he  was  born  on  August  3,  1877.  He  is  the  son  of  P.  J. 
and  L^rstiline  Schoolfield  Norwood.  His  parents  removed 
to  Cleburne  where  Mr.  Norwood  obtained  his  education 
through  attending  the  local  Public  Schools.  The  neces- 
sity for  becoming  a productive  factor  urged  him  at  the 
age  of  14  years  to  engage  in  the  greatest  of  alt  Ameri- 
can games — making  money  out  of  commerce.  He  ac- 
cordingly entered  the  employ  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Cleburne  as  office  boy.  He  applied  himself  so  enthusi- 
astically to  a satisfactory  discharge  of  his  duties  that 


successively  he  occupied  positions  as  bookkeeper.  Assist- 
ant Cashier  and  Cashier.  In  April,  1907,  when  the 
stockholders  desired  a capable,  dependable,  far-seeing 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  National  Bank  as  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Norwood  was  unanimously  elected  to  that  of- 
fice, which  he  is  filling  to  date  with  consummate  success. 
Mr.  Norw’ood  has  at  all  times  taken  active  interest  in  the 
commercial,  educational,  social  and  general  development 
of  Cleburne  and  its  contiguous  territory.  He  operates 
a private  banking  system  with  institutions  at  Rio  V^ista 
and  Covington,  Texas.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  farming 
district,  and  the  small  merchant,  and  aids  them  in  finan- 
cing their  enterprises  with  liberality  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Norwood  married  Miss  Emma  Randle  of  Cle- 
burne, on  September  17,  1902.  Their  tw’o  interesting 
children  are  Judith,  aged  13  years,  and  Sidney  Norwood, 
aged  1 1 years. 

Mr.  Norwood  is  a Democrat,  but  takes  only  moderate 
interest  in  politics.  He  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  Gov- 
ernor Hobby.  Among  fraternity  organizations  Mr.  Nor- 
wood is  a valued  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodges  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  also  member  of  the  Cleburne 
Country  Club  and  Cleburne  Golf  C'lub.  One  of  the  solid, 
substantial  i>roinoters  of  the  best  interests  of  his  com- 
munity. 


i;i 


SIDXEV  L.  SAMUELS. 

Lawyer  and  Advocate. 

AMUELS,  SIDXEV  LIOXEL,  Lawyer  and  Advo- 
cate, selected  to  act  as  attorney  and  counselor  in 
important  litigation,  acting  now,  in  connection 
with  his  general  practice,  as  Special  Counsel  for 
the  city  of  Ft.  Worth  in  pending  litigatioit  in 
State  and  Federal  Courts,  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Exemption  Board  (which  is  one  of  appeal)  for  the 
Xorthern  Federal  Judicial  District  of  Texas,  the  largest 
district  in  the  United  States  and  embracing  perhaps  one- 
half  the  Lone  Star  State  in  area  and  population,  is  one 
of  Ft.  Worth’s  most  brilliant  attorneys  whose  fame  has 
leaped  past  State  confines. 

He  is  a native  of  Ft.  Worth,  the  son  of  Jacob  S. 
and  Bertha  (Wadel)  Samuels.  The  parents  were  native 
Americans,  his  father  coming  to  Ft.  Worth  from  Loui- 
siana when  but  a lad  of  fifteen  years,  in  1857.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  the  father  joined  the  Confederate 
Army  and  served  with  General  Tom  Green.  He  returned 
to  Ft.  Worth  after  the  war,  later  going  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  met  and  married  Miss  Bertha  Wadel.  bringing 
his  wife  to  a home  in  F't.  Worth. 

In  due  course  of  time  their  son.  Sidney  Lionel  Sairr 
uels,  attended  the  Ft.  Worth  schools,  later  entering  the 


University  of  Texas,  where  he  obtained  his  degree.  In 
1S95  he  opened  an  office  in  F’t.  W'orth  and  began  actively 
to  practice  as  a general  civil  lawyer.  His  progress  in  his 
chosen  ])rcfession  has  been  rapid  and  brilliant.  He  has 
served  the  city  splendidly  as  Special  Counsel  for  Ft. 
Worth  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Sav- 
ings Bank  & Trust  Company,  which  was  the  depository 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  failure.  He  was  also  Spe- 
cial Counsel  for  Tarrant  County  in  the  issue  of  its  bridge 
and  road  bonds,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
modern  roads  throughout  Tarrant  County.  He  is  Special 
Counsel  for  Ft.  Worth  in  the  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  involving  title  to  30,000  acres  of  land  in 
Crane  County,  in  connection  with  the  Baldridge  Bank 
failure,  the  individual  creditors  of  Baldridge  seeking  to 
impound  the  property.  Mr.  Samuels  was  also  Special 
Counsel  for  the  city  of  Ft.  Worth  in  the  evolution  from 
the  old  aldennanic  form  of  municipal  government  to  its 
present  commission  form,  and  as  counsel  for  the  city  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  overthrow  of  its  new  charter 
which  had  been  assailed  by  one  of  its  old  officers.  Though 
often  mentioned  for  coigressional  and  high  judicial  hon- 
ors, Mr.  Samuels  has  steadily  declined,  preferring  to  de- 
vote his  energies  and  talents  to  his  private  practice  and 
to  the  civic  development  of  his  city.  Senator  Sheppard 
( Cotifinucd  on  Page 
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JAMES  DAVID  FARMER 

Cattleman,  Ranchman 

W’O  years  after  Texas,  the  Republic,  had  come  into  the  Union,  and  was  an  acknowl- 
edged integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a certain  family  of  Tennesseeans 
gathered  their  earthly  belongings,  piled  them  into  a “white  schooner,”  according  to 

the  method  of  travel  in  those  days,  and  removed  to  Texas,  first  locating  in  Fannin 

County,  but  after  a year  in  that  county  finally  located  in  Tarrant  County.  E.  W. 
Farmer  was  a member  of  that  immigrant  family.  He  was  one  of  those  pioneer  settlers  of 

the  Texas  earlier  days,  who  fairly  “blazed  the  way”  through  the  then  undeveloped  section  of 

the  country,  and  by  sheer  pluck  and  brawn  and  that  perseverance  peculiar  to  the  “old-timer” 
made  the  Texas  which  is  famed  in  song  and  story.  Harassed  at  all  times  by  wandering 
tribes  of  murderous  redskins,  who  fattened  on  the  lone  settler  and  often  appropriated  all 
of  his  worldly  belongings  at  one  fell  sweep  by  virtue  of  overpowering  numbers,  frequently 
murdering  an  entire  settlement  to  gain  their  ends.  The  settler  of  those  days  had  his  hands 
full  at  all  times  in  defending  his  home,  family  and  possessions.  E.  W.  Farmer  prospered, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  and  became  one  of  the  successful  men  of  the  day. 
He  married  Miss  Sallie  E.  Jackson  in  Tarrant  County,  and  from  this  union  their  son,  James 
David  Farmer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  the  year  1858.  Young  Farmer  received 
the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  day,  which  were  more  or  less 
limited,  and  at  Mansfield  College,  Alansfield,  Texas.  He  is  today  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  engaged  in  commercial  activities  in  Ft.  Worth,  and  is  a widely-known  stockman, 
politician  and  promoter  of  civic  progress.  His  operations  in  the  cattle  trade  cover  a period 
of  approximately  thirty-eight  years,  during  which  time  he  has  striven  manfully  in  aiding  the 
cattle  industry  in  a growth  from  struggling  infancy  to  its  present  mature  prosperity.  His 
commercial  career  began  at  about  the  age  of  22  years,  at  which  time  he  started  buying,  sell- 
ing and  shipping  cattle.  He  has  met  with  unusual  success,  and  from  the  very  first  beginning 
his  business  has  shown  gradual  increases  every  year.  When  the  Hoxie  Packing  Company 
first  established  a plant  in  Ft.  Worth,  Mr.  Farmer  removed  to  that  city,  which  offered  greater 
facilities  for  his  operations.  He  engaged  in  the  live  stock  commission  buisness,  and  organ- 
ized the  Ft.  Worth  Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  the  first  company  in  that  section  or- 
ganized to  handle  live  stock  in  large  quantities.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  best  known  men 
engaged  in  the  business  and  his  operations  covered  several  States,  including  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Mexico  and  the  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma.  When  Armour  & Company  and  Swift 
& Company  built  their  great  packing  houses  at  Ft.  Worth,  Mr.  Farmer,  already  a potent  in- 
fluence in  the  Ft.  Worth  market,  expanded  his  operations  to  meet  the  growing  demands  and 
organized  the  Rhome-Farmer  Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  one  of  the  best  known  of  all 
the  numerous  commission  companies  operating  in  the  great  Southwest,  becoming  manager 
of  the  Live  Stock  Sales  Department.  James  David  Farmer  has  likewise  served  the  commu- 
nity disinterestedly.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  an  active  worker,  and  has  been  commonly 
dubbed  by  his  more  intimate  friends  as  an  “anarchist,”  in  the  political  arena,  because  he  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  prohibition  and  Woman’s  Suffrage  during  the  days  when  both  ques- 
tions were  greatly  in  disfavor.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  voice  was  always  to  be  heard  in 
favor  of  prohibition  and  of  “votes  for  wimmin’,”  and  he  has  lived  to  see  victory  crown  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  in  the  establishment  of  State-wide  prohibition  for  Texas.  The  adop- 
tion of  W'^oman  Suffrage  is  now  conceded  to  be  nearing  a complete  victory  throughout  the 
entire  United  States.  Taking  a keen  interest  in  local  politics  and  being  in  the  forefront  of 
ever\-  battle  to  be  fought  for  progress  and  civic  betterment,  he  was  honored  by  his  people  in 
his  election  as  the  first  Mayor  of  North  Ft.  Worth,  ser\  ing  satisfactorily  in  that  capacity  for 
two  full  terms.  It  was  largely  through  his  personal  efforts  that  North  Ft.  Worth  was  ab- 
sorbed by  and  became  a part  of  the  city  proper,  and  he  has  at  all  times  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  a greater  and  better  Ft.  Worth.  He  also  has  an  abiding  interest  in  fraternal  and 
religious  matters  and  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mr.  Farmer  married  Miss  Martha  C.  Thompson  on  April  19,  1883,  and  from 
this  marriage  there  were  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  survive,  being  Fred  T.,  Minnie  C., 
Augustus  Ward,  Jeannette,  James  D.,  Jr.,  Cherokee,  Henry  J.  and  Jolly  S.  Farmer.  A live 
wire  in  all  things,  he  believes  in  Texas  first,  last  and  all  the  time;  is  one  of  those  hustlers 
who  believes  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  his  native  State;  is  a solid,  substantial  man  of 
affairs  and  has  a host  of  friends  throughout  the  Lone  Star  State  and  adajacent  States. 


EDWARD  PAUL  WAGGONER 


EDWARD  PAUL  WAGGONER 

Ranchman,  Capitalist 

AGGONER.  EDWARD  PAUL,  owner  of  the  Double  Heart  Ranch 
near  Vernon,  Texas,  represents  the  third  generation  in  his  family 
prominent  in  Texas  affairs.  His  grandfather,  Dan  Waggoner,  was 
in  his  day  one  of  tlie  biggest  men  in  Texas,  at  a time  when  perils  be- 
set the  daily  path  and  were  regarded  as  a matter  of  course.  Dan 
W'aggoner  was  a match  for  the  strenuous  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  contributed  valuably  towards  founding  tbe  civilization  Texas 
enjoys  today.  Then  came  the  son  of  Dan  Waggoner  and  father  of  Edward  Paul 
Waggoner,  the  present  W.  Tom  AYaggoner,  who  is'  a cattleman  and  has  lived  in 
the  Panhandle  since  1873,  being  one  of  the  largest  independent  operators  in  oil 
in  the  .State  of  Texas  today,  owner  of  vast  landed  estates  and  withal  a man  of  easy 
accessibility  and  great  interest  in  tbe  man  of  small  means  as  be  is  cordial  to  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  but  normal  that  the  grandson  and  son  of  such  meii.  Edward 
Paul  W^aggoner,  should  be  a man  who  does  things  on  large  scale.  He  was  born 
on  April  9th,  near  Decatur,  Texas,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Tom  Wag- 
goner. He  attended  school  for  preliminary  education,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Castle  Heights  and  Bingham  Schools.  Upon  completing  education,  Mr.  W'ag- 
goner  returned  to  his  native  State  and  gathered  up  interests  for  his  personal  ac- 
count, his  natural  preference  being  to  operate  as  a cattleman  and  stockman,  in 
which  industry  he  is  already  creating  a distinct  reputation  for  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry  and  ability  to  operate.  He  is  owner  of  the  Double  Heart 
Ranch  near  Vernon,  Texas,  recorded  as  one  of  the  model  ranches  of  a State  of 
notable  ranches.  He  is  likewise  interested  in  various  other  enterprises,  and  is 
Director  of  Eirst  National  Bank  of  Decatur.  Mr.  A\"aggoner  has  not  up  to  this 
date  had  time  to  become  personally  interested  in  politics,  his  entire  time  being 
required  for  attending  to  the  large  enterprises  he  fosters  and  directs.  Mr.  Wag- 
goner spends  considerable  time  on  bis  Vernon  (Texas)  ranch,  the  Double  Heart, 
personally  superintending  the  operations  there  and  assuring  a steady  maintenance 
of  the  most  approved  methods  for  handling  cattle  and  conducting  his  business 
correctly  and  proficiently.  Some  years  since  Mr.  AA'aggoner  married  Miss  Helen 
Buck.  They  have  one  daughter.  Miss  Electra  Waggoner,  who  is  being  properly 
prepared  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  her  family.  The  Waggoner  family  is  socially 
prominent  and  their  handsome  home  in  Ft.  W orth,  1212  Summit  Avenue,  is  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  more  important  and  exclusive  functions.  Mr.  W^aggoner 
is  a popular  member  of  River  Crest  Country  Club  and  of  Ft.  W'ortb  Club.  He 
is  unanimously  regarded  as  one  of  Ft.  WMrth’s  most  promising  young  business 
men  with  an  established  record  for  successful  achievement. 


L.  P.  ROBERTSON, 

Undertaker. 

OBERTSON,  LOUIS  PYRON,  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  modernly  equipped  un- 
dertaking establishments  in  the  L^nited  States 
which  he  recently  erected  in  Ft.  Worth  at  a first 
cost  of  $90,000,  arrived  in  Ft.  Worth  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S83,  with  his  worldly  assets  represented  by 
$50.00  in  his  coat  pocket.  He  was  then  25  years  of  age, 
when  conquering  the  world  appears  to  ambitious  youth  as 
child’s  play.  He  went  to  work  for  a cotton  firm,  that  un- 
generously discontinued  business  two  weeks  later.  Mr. 
Robertson  thought  he  would  again  try  the  country.  He  went 
over  to  Parker  County,  and  for  a while  had  more  or  less 
hard  times,  api>lying  himself  to  driving  teams,  and  doing 
all  kind  of  honest  odd  and  end  jobs  that  would  enable 
him  to  get  a start  along  a line  that  offered  progress.  In 
December  of  that  year,  1883,  he  returned  to  Ft.  Worth 
and  went  to  work  for  the  firm  of  Fakes  & Co.,  who  op- 
erated a wholesale  and  retail  furniture  store,  including 
an  undertaking  department.  The  distribution  of  labor  in 
such  enterprises  in  those  days  was  not  as  well  systema- 
tized as  it  is  today,  and  Mr.  Robertson  was  one  of  the 
busiest  of  men  for  the  following  nine  years,  during  which 
time  he  served  simultaneously  in  minor  and  major  capa- 
cities, doing  the  work  of  about  four  men,  but  gaining  a 
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splendid  fund  of  experience  and  information  that  later 
was  of  value  when  he  started  business  for  himself,  which 
he  did  in  1892,  when  he  bought  out  the  undertaking  de- 
partment of  Fakes  & Co.  and  operated  it  independently 
for  his  personal  account.  Mr.  Robertson  at  all  times 
conducted  his  business  on  the  best  principles.  In  1912, 
perceiving  the  need  for  more  modern  and  extensive  prem- 
ises for  his  business,  he  toured  the  country,  visiting  large 
undert<aking  establishments  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  returned  to  Ft.  Worth  and  erect- 
ed his  present  handsome  structure  on  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Taylor  Streets  which  cost  $90,000,  and  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  complete  and  most 
modern  undertaking  establishments  in  the  entire  country. 
Mr.  Robertson  has  been  in  business  in  F't.  Worth  for  35 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  city’s  strong,  dependable  men. 
He  is  interested  in  various  large  enterprises,  being  V^ice- 
President  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  born  in  Meriwether  County,  Geor- 
gia, on  September  29,  1858,  the  son  of  Thomas  J.  and 
Sarah  Henry  Robertson.  His  father  was  a prominent 
cotton  planter  of  that  era.  His  great-grandfather  was 
General  Twiggs,  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  family  retains  in 
their  possession  the  bridal  gift  of  General  Twiggs  to  Mrs. 
Pyron,  which  consisted  of  one  dozen  silver  forks.  They 
(Continued  on  Page  i4sJ 


E.  T.  AMBLER, 

Investments, 

MBLER,  E.  T.,  who  for  years  was  associated  with 
the  late  John  W.  Gates  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  fame,  and  is  today  one  of  the  most 
reliable  authorities  on  Texas  lands,  is  a native  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  on  February 
27,  1850.  Mr.  Ambler  first  came  to  Texas  in  the 
turbulejit  days  of  1866.  In  1870  he  went  on  the  road  as 
traveling  salesman,  selling  liardware  for  a \ew  York 
City  firm.  In  1883  he  became  associated  with  the  Oliver 
& Roberts  Wire  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  as  their  South- 
western Manager,  and  a few  years  later  he  formed  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  infiiiential  connection  of  his  busi- 
ness experience  by  associating  with  the  late  John  W. 
Gates.  During  the  existence  of  that  connection  Mr.  Am- 
bler acquired  considerable  holdings  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  he  later  sold  very  advantage- 


ously, He  invested  the  proceeds  from  this  sale  in  a 
ranch  located  in  Lynn  and  Garza  Counties,  which  aggre- 
gated 1 15,000  acres.  Mr.  C.  O.  Edwards  and  Mr.  John 
T.  Lofton  were  associated  with  Mr.  Ambler  in  that  un- 
dertaking. In  1906  Mr.  Ambler  disposed  of  his  ranch 
and  cattle  holdings  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Post,  of  Battle  Creek; 
Mich.  Shortly  thereafterward  he  settled  in  Ft.  Worth 
and  began  business  as  a dealer  in  land  paper.  He  is  one 
of  the  well  known  men  in  business  in  Ft.  Worth. 

Mr.  Ambler  has  always  devoted  considerable  of  his 
time  and  thought  to  Church  affairs.  He  was  a member 
of  the  vestry  for  ten  years,  but  retired  January  1,  1918, 
and  has  since  become  a member  of  the  Rector’s  Advisory 
Committee  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Edward  Henry  Eckel  is  Rector. 

Mr.  Ambler  married  Miss  Maidie  Wynn  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  and  they  have  one  daughter.  Miss  Grace  Ambler, 
who  married  Mr.  Sam  B.  Cantey,  Jr.,  in  1913.  Mr.  Can- 
tey  is  one  of  Ft.  W’orlh's  leading  young  attorneys. 


\V.  A.  BF.NXETT, 
Capitalist. 
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ENNETT,  W.  A.,  the  famous  cotton  oil  mill  op- 
erator and  prominent  business  man  of  Ft.  Worth, 
was  born  in  Mississippi  on  September  28,  1871, 
the  son  of  Robert  G.  Bennett  and  Rebecah  J. 
Bennett.  He  graduated  from  High  School  class 
of  1890.  His  life  has  been  actively  important 
from  the  date  of  his  first  business  venture  in  1891,  at 
which  time  he  operated  in  the  grain  business.  In  1897 
he  became  interested  in  flour  mills  and  electric  light  com- 
panies, and  in  1906  affiliated  with  the  oil  mill  interests 
with  the  consequent  eminence  and  financial  success  that 
he  enjoys  today.  Mr.  Bennett  is  President  of  the  Mem- 
phis (Texas)  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  President  of  Seymour  Cot- 
ton (Dil  Co.,  Seymour  Texas;  Vice-President  Jacksboro 
Cotton  Oil  Co.  of  Jacksboro,  Texas;  Vice-President  of 


Hamlin  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Hamlin,  Texas.  He  is  President 
of  Oil  Mill  Machinery  & Manufacturing  Co.  of  F't.  Worth. 
Another  interest  that  he  fosters  with  much  care  is  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  of  which  he  is 
President.  Mr.  Bennett  settled  in  Texas  in  1876,  in  An- 
derson County.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Hill  County.  In 
1881  he  was  resident  in  Clay  County,  thence  in  Young 
County  in  1884;  Baylor  County  in  1890;  Hall  County  in 
1907,  and  finally  in  Tarrant  County  in  1913,  where  he  is 
a prominent  factor  in  commercial  development  as  well  as 
the  general  progress  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Bennett  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Riggins,  and  their 
two  children  are  W.  A.  Bennett,  Jr.,  and  Bob  Hugh  Ben- 
nett. 

He  is  a popular  member  of  River  Crest  Country  Club, 
member  of  Masonic  Lodge,  Elks’  Lodge  and  I.  O.  O.  F. 
I^odge.  One  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity in  Ft.  Worth  and  vicinity. 


SAM  A.  JOSEl’H, 

Restal-rateup. 

OSEPH,  SAM  A.,  whose  cafe,  “Joseph’s,”  on  the 
corner  of  Xinth  and  Houston  Streets,  is  the 
mecca  of  illustrious  connossieurs  of  delicate 
viands  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  born 
in  Lihau,  Kurland.  Russia,  in  the  year  1863,  but 
has  lised  practically  his  entire  life  in  Texas,  is  a 
naturalized  American  and  loyal  to  his  adopted  land.  He 
Erst  settled  in  Kilgore,  Gregg  C'ounty,  in  about  1882,  and 
went  to  work  in  a store.  Later  he  removed  to  Mineola, 
Texas,  and  after  workittg  for  a couple  of  years  in  salaried 
positions,  in  1887  opened  a grocery  store,  which  he  con- 
ducted succejssfully  for  a number  of  years. 

In  1894  Mr.  Joseph  married  Miss  Minnie  Joseph  of 
Tyler,  Texas  who.  though  of  the  same  name,  was  no  re- 
lation and  came  from  another  foreign  land.  Together 
they  have  established  hapniness  and  prosperity  in  Ft. 
Worth.  Texa«,  where  Mr.  Joseph  removed  in  1904.  He 
ope»ied  an  unpretentious  little  cafe  that  yet  had  a style 
all  its  own,  and  very  soon  became  one  of  the  popular 
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restaurants  of  the  vicinity.  fhe  fame  of  the  cafe  spread 
locally  and  business  was  so  heavy  that  enlargement  of 
quarters  became  necessary.  Mr.  Joseph  provided  the 
larger  quarters,  and  the  public  at  once  provided  an  in- 
creased volume  of  trade.  Gradually  he  evolved  the  pres- 
ent famous  cafe,  which  is  one  of  the  unique  restaurants 
of  the  country,  known  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf  for  its  wonderful  cuisine  and  general 
excellence.  Here  foregather  the  artists  of  the  stage,  such 
as  Lilli.an  Kussell,  Fritzi  Schef  and  others.  The  leaders 
in  politics  assemble  at  Joseph's  for  their  feasts,  and 
nearly  every  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas  has  been 
entertained  at  Joseph’s  since  its  inauguration  as  a mod- 
ern cafe.  Ex-Senator  Bailey  and  Senator  Sheppard  are 
familiar  figures  at  Joseph’s  when  in  Ft.  Worth.  The 
more  exclusive  social  functions  of  the  city  are  conducted 
at  Joseph’>,  which  is  a favorite  with  prominent  hostesses. 
Mr.  Joseph  has  made  a neat  fortune  at  Joseph’s,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  distributed  in  acts  of  charity.  He  is 
generous  to  a fault,  and  lavishly  divides  his  prosperity 
with  the  less  fortunate.  Mr.  Joseph  is  a popular  member 
of  the  Elk  Club.  He  has  three  children,  who  are  May, 
Herbert  and  Sylvia  Joseph. 


ARCHIBALD  FRANKLIN  CROWLEY, 

Cattle,  Commission  Business. 

ROWLEY,  ARCHIBALD  FRANKLIN,  President 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  Commission  Com- 
pany of  Texas,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Texas  cattle  industry,  with  which  he  has  been 
affiliated  since  1877,  at  which  date  he  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  engaged  in 
cattle  raising  and  continued  one  of  the  promoters  of 
that  industry  until  1900.  He  then  removed  to  Ft.  W^orth, 
Texas,  where  he  has  since  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  live  stock  and  commission  business,  being  today 
President  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Commission  Com- 
pany of  Texas  and  directing  its  expansive  transactions 
with  an  ability  born  of  long  experience  and  a sure  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  Mr.  Crowley  is  a native  of  Tar- 
rant County,  where  he  was  born  on  June  15,  1861.  He 


is  the  son  of  Capt.  H.  Crowley,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Confederate  service  at  Yellow  Bayou  Battle  in  Louisiana 
in  the  spring  of  1865.  His  mother  died  in  June,  1878. 
her  death  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  hardships  sus- 
tained during  that  trying  era.  The  late  Judge  C.  C. 
Cummings  removed  the  disabilities  of  a minor  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Crowley  when  he  was  but  17  years  of  age,  since 
which  time  he  has  fought  his  own  battles  with  an  eminent 
success  won  by  merit,  industry  and  intelligent  effort. 

Mr.  Crowley  is  a member  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Club  and 
belongs  to  the  Masons. 

On  January  20,  1895,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Lee 
Cowden  and  his  six  children  are:  Robert,  Leta  (now 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Young),  Archie  (now  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baird), 
Allen  F.,  George  T.  and  Blanche  Crowley.  Mr.  Crowley 
is  widely  known  and  esteemed  both  in  his  own  vicinity 
and  elsewhere.  A sterling  son  of  Texas  whose  part  has 
been  well  done. 


isi 


CHARLES  L.  BROWN, 
Cattleman. 


B 


ROWN,  {'HARLK.S  L..  another  successful  cattle- 
man of  the  great  Southwest,  was  born  in  Brooks- 
ton,  Ind.,  on  December  6,  1867.  He  is  the  son 
of  ICclward  A.  and  Mary  Brown.  During  the 
years  1874  to  1885  Mr.  Brown  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  an  educa- 
tion through  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  In- 
diana and  Kansas.  When  he  had  completed  his  scholastic 
days,  Mr.  Brown  at  once  became  active  in  the  cattle 
business  in  Kansas,  and  since  1886  he  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost  factors  in  the  cattle  business  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  his  operations  assuming  large  propor- 
tions and  contributing  steadily  to  the  development  of  the 
industry  with  which  he  is  constantly  affiliated.  Since 
1905  Mr.  Brown  has  been  directing  the  sale  of  cattle  for 
the  Ca.«>sidy  Southwestern  Commission  Co.,  whose  exten- 
sive operations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  cattle  trade’s 
prosperity.  He  is  also  a Director  in  that  company. 


Among  other  interests.  Mr.  Brown  owns  ranches  in 
Tulsa,  Washington  and  Osage  Counties  in  Oklahoma. 
These  ranches  cover  wide  acreage,  and  are  bountifully 
stocked,  there  being  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  cattle 
distributed  amongst  them.  The  ranch  in  Tulsa  County 
is  for  the  most  part  used  for  farming  and  stock-raising. 
These  ranches  have  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Brown  for 
ten  years,  during  which  time  their  operation  has  given 
employment  to  many  persons,  and  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts contributed  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Brown  is  a recognized  authority  in  the  cattle 
trade  and  familiar  with  every  detail  of  its  technicalities. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Miss  Pearle  Hinckle.  They  have 
five  children:  Melville  C.,  George  H.,  Edward  A.,  Mar- 
jorie and  Mary  L.  Brown. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Oiders,  Knights  Tem- 
plar and  Shriners.  Mr.  Brown  is  also  a member  of  Ft. 
Worth  Club.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  city’s  de- 
terminate factors  in  the  development  of  cattle  and  other 
interests  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 


TOM  B.  OWENS, 

Cotton,  Grain,  Philanthropy. 

WENS,  TOM  B.,  financier  and  man  of  large  af- 
lAJ  fairs,  is  another  of  the  successful  sons  of  Texas. 
He  was  born  in  Collin  County  on  July  23,  1876, 
\ the  son  of  Nathan  E.  and  Martha  Washington 
C^>  Owens.  He  was  attending  the  Public  Schools 
when,  with  that  energy  which  distinguishes  the 
American  youth,  upon  attaining  his  seventeenth  year  he 
began  carving  a career  of  his  own  by  going  into  business 
as  a farmer  and  dealer  in  cottoji  in  Weatherford,  Texas. 
Success  attended  his  efforts  from  their  inception,  and 
each  passing  year  brought  a greater  volume  and  a wider 
knowledge  of  cotton  in  all  its  deviations.  Requiring  a 
wider  field  for  scope  of  his  activities,  Mr.  Owens  re- 
moved to  Ft.  Worth,  where  he  speedily  became  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  activities  arising  out  of  sale  and 
growth  of  cotton.  His  business  has  increased  to  such 
proportions  that  he  now  maintains  two  offices,  one  at  15 
Williams  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the  Ft.  Worth  of- 


fice in  Grain  and  Cotton  Exchange  Building.  He  is  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
and  is  a pillar  in  the  local  (F't.  Worth)  Cotton  Exchange, 
of  which  he  is  Vice-President.  Mr.  Owens  is  largely  in- 
terested in  other  industries  that  particularly  tend  to  de- 
velopment of  the  State’s  natural  resources,  including  oil, 
compress,  mining  and  banking  undertakings.  Despite  the 
onerous  demands  upon  his  time  and  thought  resulting 
from  such  wide  business  interests,  Mr.  Owens  takes  time 
and  thought  for  charitable  deeds,  which  are  characterized 
by  the  same  “bigness”  that  is  dominant  in  his  commercial 
transactions.  He  is  generous  to  a fault,  and  his  friends 
say  his  left  hand  is  not  permitted  to  know  what  his  right 
does. 

Mr.  Owens  married  Miss  Edna  May  Ransom  and  their 
two  children  are  Edna  Beryl  and  Tom  B.,  Jr.  Mr.  Owens 
is  a member  of  Ft.  Worth  Club  and  a popular  B.  P.  O. 
E.  One  of  those  genial,  sunny-tempered,  big-hearted,- 
broad-minded,  successful  business  men  with  a host  of  per- 
sonal friends  and  admiring  associates. 


MICHAEL  \V.  BAHAX. 

Capitalist  and  Gas  Magnate. 

DEFINITE  purpose  seems  to  have  moved  Mich- 
ael \V.  Bahan,  urging  him  to  undertake  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  gas  as  his  life  work,  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  work  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  oil  fields,  pursuing  that 
work  from  humble  beginnings  for  nearly  forty 
years,  until  he  has  reached  a commanding  place  in  this 
most  promising  field  of  human  endeavor. 

The  son  of  James  and  Mary  Bahan,  he  was  born  in 
Cattaraugus,  N.  V.,  January  23,  1863.  He  attended  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  York  State  from  1869  to  1880, 
until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  National  Transit  Company  at  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  transportation  service,  for 
within  the  year  he  was  found  employed  in  the  oil  and 
gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  exploring  the  like 
fields  in  the  newly  developed  districts  of  Ohio. 


For  twenty-four  years,  or  from  1881  to  1905,  he  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  gas  and  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  when  the  lure  of  the  fresh  fields  of  Texas  brought 
him  hither.  In  1906  we  find  him  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Navarro  Refining  Company  at  Corsicana,  where  he 
remained  until  1909.  He  is  now  President  and  Director 
of  the  Reserve  Natural  Gas  Company  of  Louisiana;  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Gas  Company; 
Second  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  Lone  Star  Gas 
Company,  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Department  of  the  Texas  Company.  Mr.  Bahan  has  never 
held  any  jiolitical  positions.  Business  has  absorbed  his 
entire  attention. 

He  was  married,  January  7,  1892,  at  Andover,  N.  Y., 
to  Miss  Mary  Jane  McLaughlin.  Five  children  have 
blessed  this  union — two  girls  and  three  boys — Mary, 
Sophia,  Emmons,  Walter  and  Merle. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Club  and  the  Glen 
Garden  Club. 


^4 


B.  GARDNER 


D.  B.  GARDNER 

Cattleman 


ARDXER,  D,  B.,  President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Pitchfork  Land  & Cattle  Co., 
was  born  on  Coal  Fire  Creek,  near  Carroll- 
ton, the  Coiint\-  Seat,  in  Pickens  County, 
Ala.,  February  23,  1851.  He  was  a son  of 
Henry  K.  and  Francis  I.  (Hodo)  Gardner.  His 
father  was  a Lieutenant  in  Major  General  Martin’s 
Escort  Company,  ser\ed  with  distinction  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  surrendered  by  Lieutenant 
General  R.  Ta>lor,  commander  of  the  Department 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  and 
was  paroled  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  on  May  19,  1865. 
Henry  K.  Gardner  and  Francis  I.  Hodo  were  mar- 
ried at  Reform,  Ala.,  January  24,  1850,  and  from 
this  marriage  there  were  five  children  : Daniel  B., 

Meredith  T.,  Nancy  Elizabeth,  Augustus  K.,  and 
.Amelia  Anne  Gardner.  Henry  K.  Gardner,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  died  in  Mis- 
sissippi December  28,  1878;  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
D.  B.  Gardner,  died  in  the  State  of  Texas  iMay  4, 
1895.  Of  the  five  children  of  the  family,  three  are 
deceased,  being  Augustus  K.,  Nancy  E.  and  Mere- 
dith T.  Gardner.  On  his  mother’s  side,  the  family 
name  is  full  of  history,  there  having  been  five  of 
his  mother’s  brothers  doing  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy,  two  of  them  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Capt.  M.  b.  L.  Hodo  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  Capt.  D.  C.  Hodo  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Chattanooga.  \V.  N.  Hodo  was  severely 
wounded  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  while  J.  B.  Hodo  was 
twice  wounded  in  Virginia.  T.  H.  Hodo,  another 
uncle,  after  having  served  faithfully  throughout  the 
entire  war,  was  killed  by  accident  while  on  his  way 
home  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  On  the  paternal 
side,  his  grandfather,  Daniel  Gardner,  of  English 
ancestry,  was  born  in  Kershaw  Count}',  S.  C.,  De- 
cember 15,  1785,  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
married,  on  September  24,  1812,  Miss  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor. Mr.  Gardner’s  grandfather  was  Baldwin  Hodo, 
a native  of  Georgia,  whose  father  immigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in  Georgia  to  escape  capture 
by  the  Turks,  who  had  set  a price  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  head  of  young  Hodo,  then  an 
officer  in  the  Greek  army.  In  1859  Henry  K.  Gard- 
ner, the  father  of  D.  B.,  sold  out  his  farm  and  mill- 
ing business  in  Aalbama  and  moved  with  his  family 
and  slaves  to  Chickasaw  County,  Miss.,  where  he 
owned  a farm  and  an  interest  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  James  B.  Gladney,  in  an  extensive  saw  and 
flouring  mill  on  Chookatonkchie  Creek.  There  the 
son,  D.  B.  Gardner,  took  up  his  school  studies  until 
the  summer  of  1862,  when  he  was  sent  back  to  Ala- 
bama to  attend  school  in  Pickens  County.  His 
father  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
D.  B.  Gardner,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  never 
enrolled  as  a regular  soldier,  but  served  at  intervals 
with  different  commands  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry 
during  raids  through  Northern  Mississippi;  and  be- 
cause of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  woods  and 
roads,  frequently  acted  as  pilot  for  detachments  of 
cavalry,  through  swamps  and  across  country,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  serving  as  a scout  in  Ala- 
bama. In  addition  to  bis  father,  Mr.  Gardner  had 
one  uncle,  M.  T.  Gardner,  and  an  uncle-b}'-marriage. 
James  B.  Gladne>',  both  of  Mississippi,  who  served 
in  the  Confederacy.  James  B.  Gladney  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Another  uncle- 
by-marriage  on  his  mother’s  side,  Capt.  Rufus  Dunn 
of  Texas,  also  served  during  the  four  years,  btit 
died  on  his  way  home  in  Texas  after  the  close  of 


the  war.  About  six  \ears  after  the  war,  D.  B.  Gard- 
ner, with  two  friends,  left  Mississippi  for  a more 
favorable  location.  They  arrived  in  Texas  in  1871, 
making  the  entire  trip  across  cotintry  in  wagons.  He 
secured  emplo}ment  first  at  Corsicana,  Texas,  but 
moved  to  \Veatherford  and  secured  employment  with 
E.  L.  Walker,  a ranchman,  located  on  the  Clear  Fork 
of  Brazos  River  near  Ft.  Griffin,  in  Shackelford  Cotin- 
ty.  The  country  at  the  time  (1872)  was  full  of  ro\  ing, 
murderous  Indians,  and  the  settlers  always  had  to  be 
on  the  defensive.  After  a few  months’  work  with  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Gardner  was  giveen  employment  by  J.  C. 
L\nch,  a neighboring  ranchman,  to  go  on  the  trail 
with  a herd  that  had  been  started  to  Colorado.  This 
herd  was  threatened  several  times  by  Indians  before 
reaebing  Pecos  River,  and  two  herds  on  the  trail 
ahead  were  attacked  and  scattered  by  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Gardner  returned  to  Texas  that  winter  and  se- 
cured emplo\  ment  at  Ft.  Worth  as  clerk  and  book- 
keeper in  a hotel,  and  in  the  spring  following  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  El  Paso  Stage  Co.  He  re- 
signed this  work  after  a few  months  to  accept  em- 
ployment with  the  Land  Department  of  the  Texas 
& Pacific  Railroad  and  became  a surveyor.  He  re- 
mained with  the  Land  Department  until  the  spring 
of  1875,  during  which  time  some  important  surveys 
were  made  on  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries;  and  on  Red  River  and  along  the 
boundary  line  between  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. While  engaged  in  this  last-named  work,  the  sur- 
veyors were  frequently  threatened  by  Indians  and  suf- 
fered much  from  cold  weather,  shortness  of  supplies 
and  other  hardships,  but  the  work  was  completed 
and  the  party  finally  arrived  at  Ft.  Griffin  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  where  relief  was  had.  Thereafter, 
Mr.  Gardner  w'as  associated  with  Col.  J.  S.  Godwin 
in  various  cattle  ventures  in  North  Texas,  but  in 
1882,  Col.  Godwin  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  cat- 
tle business  to  E.  F.  Williams  of  St.  Louis.  In  1883, 
with  Williams  and  four  other  stockholders,  Mr. 
Gardner  organized  the  Pitchfork  Land  & Cattle  Co., 
which  began  business  with  a paid-up  capital  of  $300,- 
000.  Mr.  Gardner  was  elected  General  Manager  of 
the  company,  which  position  he  retains  to  date.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  company,  which 
he  held  until  1915,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  A. 
D.  Brown,  who  had  been  President  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company,  Mr.  Gardner  was  elected 
President.  Mr.  Gardner  has  always  felt  a keen  in- 
terest in  matters  relating  to  the  live  stock  industry, 
and  in  1893,  associated  with  A.  P.  Bush,  Ed  Fen- 
ian, Murdo  McKenzie  and  T.  T.  D.  Andrews,  made 
a trip  to  \\’ashington,  D.  C.,  in  connection  with  the 
trouble  arising  to  cattlemen  of  Texas  because  of  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Regulations  of  the  National 
Government  and  regulations  of  other  States,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  formulation  and  passage 
of  a bill  by  the  Texas  Legislature  creating  a Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board,  properly  equipped  with  legal 
authority,  and  which  resulted  in  final  relief  from  all 
these  troubles.  iMr.  Gardner  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving charter  members  of  the  Cattlemen’s  Associa- 
tion of  Texas,  organized  in  1877,  and  this  organiza- 
tion, through  a high  degree  of  efficiency,  have  saved 
the  ranchmen  of  Texas  thousands  of  dollars  annu- 
ally in  recovering  stolen  cattle.  In  1916  Mr.  Gard- 
ner was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
Lieut. -General  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  commanding  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  United  Confederate 
(Co>iti)}ucd  on  Page  143.) 


JOHN  H.  MUMBOWER, 
Cotton  Brokerage. 


M“^UMB0WER,  JOHN  H.,  manager  of  Ft.  Worth 
office  of  N.  B.  Sloan  & Co.,  the  well-known  cot- 
ton brokers,  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Pei  ns>lvania,  on  September  22,  1874.  He  is  the 
son  of  Isaac  Newton  and  Mary  Ellen  Mumbower. 
He  attended  Public  Schools  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  graduating  with  class  of  1891.  During 
the  years  from  1892  until  1902,  Mr.  Mumbower  taught 
school,  including  graded  and  academic  departments.  In 
1902  Mr.  Mumbower  resigned  teaching  to  become  con- 
nected with  a substantial  banking  and  brokerage  house, 
with  which  firm  he  remained  successfully  associated  for 
the  succeeding  ten  years.  Upon  terminating  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  Mumbower  assumed  the  duties  of  his  pres- 
ent responsible  office  as  manager  for  the  firm  of  N.  P. 
Sloan  & Co.,  Cotton  Brokers,  in  their  Ft.  Worth  office. 


where  his  initiative,  energy  and  other  qualifications  are 
easily  enabling  him  to  attain  to  greater  success  for  his 
firm  and  himself  personally.  Mr.  Mumbower  is,  in  poli- 
tics, a republican,  and  has  served  as  committeeman  for 
the  Forty-sixth  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  which  of- 
fice he  was  elected  in  1914-1916,  but  was  afterwards  se- 
lected as  Vice-President  for  the  Forty-sixth  Ward  Repub- 
lican Committee  and  served  accordingly  during  1914-1916. 

Mr.  Mumbower  married  Miss  Lucie  L.  Dickerson  of 
Monongahela  City,  Pa.,  on  October  31,  1906.  Mr.  Mum- 
bower is  a |)rominent  member  of  City  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, Masonic  Lodge  No  615,  Charleroi,  Pa.  Though  a 
recent  addition  to  Ft.  Worth's  progressive  business  men, 
Mr.  Mumbower  is  rapidly  taking  his  place  as  a leader 
and  a man  with  a broad  conception  of  the  community’s 
needs  and  a determination  to  cooperate  liberally  in  all 
movements  tending  towards  greater  and  better  develop- 
ment of  the  City  and  State. 


KARL  TIDEMANX, 

COTTO.V. 


IDEMAXX',  KARL,  founder  aiul  principal  owner 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  K.  Tidemann  & Com- 
pany, Inc.,  extensive  exporters  of  cotton,  with 
large  warehouses  in  Galveston  supplementing 
their  Ft.  Worth  facilities,  is  a native  of  Bretnen, 
Germany,  born  there  in  January,  1878,  son  of 
Dr.  F.  L.  Tidemann,  deceased.  Mr.  Tidemann  attended 
the  Bremen,  Germany,  High  School,  and  upon  leaving 
school  he  entered  a cotton  office  in  Bremen  where  he  re- 
ceived a four-years’  training  in  the  technicalities  of  that 
business.  In  1808  Mr.  Tidemann  came  to  America,  lo- 
cating first  at  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  occupied  a salaried 
position  until  the  year  1903,  at  which  date  he  established 
the  business  now  conducted  under  the  style  of  K.  Tide- 
mann & Company,  Inc.,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  ex- 


j)ort  cotton  firms  in  the  South.  He  removed  to  Ft.  Worth 
in  1905.  Mr.  Tidemann  is  a charter  member  of  the  Texas 
Cotton  Association,  and  was  for  a number  of  years  Vice- 
President  of  the  same  Association.  He  is  a member  of 
the  principal  cotton  exchanges  in  this  country,  including 
New  York  Exchange,  Xew  Orleans,  Galveston  and  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  Exchanges. 

Mr.  Tidemann  found  happiness  as  well  as  business 
success  in  Texas.  In  April,  1904,  he  married  Miss  Paul- 
ine W’ilkens  of  Galveston,  and  his  home  is  completed  by 
the  presence  of  five  children:  Constance,  Pauline,  Karl, 

Jr.,  Fred  and  Billy  Tidemann. 

Mr.  Tidemann  is  a member  of  River  Crest  Country 
Club  of  Ft.  \\’orth  and  the  Ft.  Worth  Club.  He  is  a 32nd 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  Dallas  Consistory.  Also 
member  Moslah  Shrine.  One  of  the  city’s  leading  com- 
mercial factors 


ISM 


\VM.  JOSEPH  HEFLEY, 

Coal,  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Dealer. 

EFLEY,  \VM.  JOSEPH,  prominent  business 
man,  coal  merchant  and  cotton  seed  oil  dealer, 
is  a native  of  Tennessee,  born  in  Tennessee  Col- 
ony, near  Palestine,  on  December  13,  1864.  He 
is  the  son  of  G.  \V.  Hefley  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Bradbury)  Hefley.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hefley  ar- 
rived at  scholastic  age  the  schools  of  that  section  had  not 
attained  to  their  present  efficiency  as  to  system  and  dur- 
ation of  term,  so  Mr.  Hefley  went  actively  to  work,  and 
through  experience  and  observation,  aided  by  his  personal 
abilities,  has  succeeded  in  life  without  usual  attendance 
upon  schools.  He  started  in  business  at  Belton,  Texas, 
in  1882,  and  conducted  a drug  store  there  until  about 
1888.  He  then  removed  to  Xew  York  City,  and  for  the 
following  four  years  was  active  on  the  Cotton  Exchange 
of  that  city.  At  the  termination  of  that  period.  Mr. 
Hefley  decided  to  return  to  Texas,  and  accordingly 
opened,  in  Waco,  Texas,  an  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  formerly  famous  drink  known  as  “Dr. 
Pepper.”  For  five  years  his  time  and  attention  were  de- 
voted to  that  business  with  much  success.  He  then  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  in  that  concern  and,  being  seized 
with  the  oil  fever,  went  to  Sour  Lake,  Texas,  where  he 


began  speculating  in  oil.  He  also  operated  at  Batson 
and  Humble,  Texas.  After  remaining  in  that  business  for 
three  or  four  years,  he  determined  to  settle  in  Ft.  Worth, 
where  he  removed  in  about  1910  and  has  since  attained 
to  recognition  as  one  of  the  city’s  leading  business  men. 
He  is  interested  in  cotton  seed  products,  and  operates  ex- 
tensively in  cotton  seed  cake,  meal  and  similar  products. 
He  also  is  one  of  the  large  coal  distributors  of  this  vicin- 
ity and  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  has  dealt  suc- 
cessfully in  that  commodity,  retaining  also  his  business 
in  cotton  seed  products. 

On  April  15,  1896,  Mr.  Hefley  married  Miss  Mamye 
Dalzell  of  Brownsville,  Texas.  Three  children  have  come 
to  bless  their  home,  viz.:  Marie  Hefley,  who  is  now  about 
20  years  of  age  and  well  known  among  the  younger  set 
of  Ft.  Worth’s  society;  Robert  Hefley,  aged  10,  and  Wil- 
liam Hefley,  aged  two  and  one-half  years. 

Although  Mr.  Hefley  is  a strong  democrat  and  sup- 
ports the  activities  of  the  party,  he  is  not  personally  ac- 
tive in  politics.  Of  a genial  nature,  he  is  a well-known 
member  of  the  more  important  local  clubs,  including  River 
Crest,  the  Ft.  Worth  Club,  Masonic  Orders,  Knights 
Templar  and  Shriners.  He  enjoys  the  high  esteem  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  associates  and  admirers,  and  is 
one  of  the  steady,  successful  men  who  are  building  Ft. 
Worth’s  commercial,  social  and  general  welfare. 


FRANK  PUGH  CULVFR. 

Minister  of  Methodist  Episcotal  Chl'RCu,  South. 

ULVER,  FRANK  Pl’GH,  who  for  twenty-eight 
r ® years  has  served  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community  as  a Minister  of  the  Methodist 
t Ciiurch  and  a member  of  the  Church  Ecclesias- 
^_fi)  tical  Board,  is  the  son  of  a Confederate  soldier, 

' Major  I.  F'.  Culver,  who  commanded  the  6th 

Alabama  during  the  Ci\il  War.  His  mother  was  Nancy 
MeSwean  Culver.  Inspired  with  a desire  to  serve  weight- 
ily in  the  work  of  the  world.  Mr.  Culver,  as  a mere  boy, 
chose  the  ministry  as  the  field  affording  widest  scope  for 
his  activities,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  graduated 
from  the  Southern  E'niversity,  in  June.  1888.  with  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  He  was  put  to  work  at  once  by  the 
Conference  as  Pastor  in  charge  of  various  churches  lo- 
cated in  North  Alabama,  where  his  work  won  immediate 
recognition  and  he  was  thereafter  called  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent of  Polytechnic  College.  Upon  relitiquishing  that 
office.  Mr.  Culver  became  Pastor  of  the  Austin  Avenue 
Church  in  Waco,  Texas,  from  which  charge  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ft.  Worth,  where  he  is  Pastor  of  the  First 


Methodist  Church.  While  his  ministerial  work  is  at  all 
times  of  vast  moment  to  the  community  where  he  is  resi- 
dent, he  has  also  contributed  notably  to  the  ecclesiastical 
work  of  his  Church.  He  has  been  Representative  for  his 
Conference  to  four  General  Conferences,  the  only  law- 
making body  of  the  Church,  and  has  also  been  Trustee 
for  several  schools  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Methodist  Conferences.  In  1911  Dr.  Culver  was  awarded 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Southwestern  University  in  recog- 
nition of  his  splendid  work  in  connection  with  the  law- 
making body  of  his  Church,  with  which  he  has  been  af- 
filiated for  sixteen  years. 

Dr.  Culver  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  ^liss  Ella  Taylor.  The  present  Mrs.  Culver  was 
Miss  Mary  W'hite.  There  are  four  children  in  the  fam- 
ily. who  are:  Frank  P.,  Jr.,  now  serving  his  country  in 
France;  Elizabeth,  now  Jake  Tiery;  Anna  and 

Nancy  Culver.  Despite  the  responsibilities  of  his  activi- 
ties, Dr.  Culver  is  of  genial,  kindly  nature.  He  is  a 
highly  esteemed  member  of  K.  A.  Fraternity  and  a 32nd 
degree  Mason,  and  though  one  of  Ft.  Worth’s  most  emi- 
nent ministers,  is  also  personally  popular  with  a wide  cir- 
cle of  friends,  acquaintances  and  admirers  of  all  creeds. 


I'lf) 


WM.  HENRY  VERNOR, 

FiNANC1£R-PrOM  oter. 

ERNOR,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Fiscal  Agent,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  another  son  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  who  is  quietly  accomplishing  enormous 
results  in  a chosen  field  of  endeavor.  As  Fiscal 
t Agent  for  the  Texas  Motor  Car  Association,  or- 

ganized  in  Dallas  in  1916,  he  was  prime  factor  in 

influencing  the  capitalization  of  that  concern  at  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  transaction  he  handled.  Mr.  Vernor 
is  a native  of  San  Saba,  Texas,  where  he  was  born  on 
March  8,  1885,  the  son  of  J.  E.  and  Mary  E.  Vernor. 
His  parents  later  removed  to  Lampasas,  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Vernor  attended  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city.  Later 
he  entered  A.  & M.  College  of  Texas,  remaining  a stu- 
dent there  from  1899  until  1901.  L’po*'  leaving  school  he 
began  business  in  the  advertising  and  organizing  fields  at 
Aransas  Pass,  operating  there  from  1907  until  1909.  In 
1910  he  located  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  continued 
operations  there  on  a constantly  expanding  scale  until 
1914,  at  about  which  date  he  removed  to  Dallas,  Texas. 
It  was  there  he  achieved  the  capitalization  of  the  Texas 
Motor  Car  Association  at  two  million  dollars.  He  is  now 


acting  as  Fiscal  Agent  for  the  Southland  Tire  & Rubber 
Co.,  which  is  in  state  of  organization,  and  when  organized 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  tires  in  any 
section  of  the  country.  One  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Ver- 
nor’s  operations  that  appeals  most  pertinently  to  the  gen- 
eral public  is  the  fact  that  he  exacts  that  every  deal  han- 
dled by  or  through  his  firm  shall  be  conducted  on  a basis 
of  unquestionable  integrity,  good  faith  and  fair  dealing. 
This  policy  extends  to  employes  who  are  required  to  be 
in  position  to  declare  all  business  procured  by  or  han- 
dled through  them  is  stiTctly  clean.  Mr.  Vernor  has  had 
some  experience  as  a politician.  In  1909  he  was  Mayor 
of  Aransas  Pass,  having  been  elected  to  that  position  in 
defeat  of  Ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Wheeler.  He  suc- 
cessfully filled  that  office  until  1910. 

Mr.  Vernor  married  Miss  Hilda  E.  Dale  on  April  16. 
1903,  and  their  two  boys  are  Conway  Vernor,  aged  13 
years,  and  Kilso  V'^ernor,  aged  11  years.  Mr.  Vernor  is 
a member  of  B.  P.  O.  E.,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  and  enjoys  a wide  acquaintance  throughout  this 
and  other  States.  His  eminence  as  a man  of  high  in- 
tegrity outweighs  his  enormous  commercial  successes.  He 
is  a resident  of  Fort  ^\’orth,  Texas. 


JAMES  CAMPBELL  VERXOR, 

^[anufacturer — Promoter  of  Commercial  Industry. 

ERXOR.  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  President  of  the 
Texas  Motor  Car  Association,  the  two-million 
dollar  company  that  manufactures  the  “Texas” 
motor  car,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  organ- 
izers of  the  period.  The  majority  of  his  com- 
mercial activities  has  been  in  connection  with  or- 
ganizing real  estate  development  in  Texas,  Mexico  and 
South  America,  so  that  his  reputation  in  that  industry  is 
practically  international. 

Mr.  Vernor  was  born  in  Cuero,  Texas,  on  December 
21,  1882,  the  son  of  J.  E.  and  Mary  E.  Vernor,  who  later 
resided  in  Lampasas,  Texas.  Mr.  Vernor  attended  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Lampasas,  afterwards  entering  A.  & M.  Col- 
lege of  Texas,  where  he  pursued  studies  from  1899  to 
1901.  Upon  completing  education,  the  young  man’s  fer- 
tile mind  could  not  content  itself  with  the  small  duties 
of  clerical  positions;  it  must  leap  at  once  over  all  diffi- 
culties to  success,  hence  he  began  operations  as  a real  es- 
tate organizer  and  developer,  which  have  resulted  with 
such  eminent  success.  Until  1914  his  operations  alter- 
nated from  Texas  to  Mexico  and  South  America.  In 


1916  he  undertook  the  organization  of  the  now  famous 
Texas  Motor  Car  Association,  capitalized  at  two  million 
dollars,  and  operating  one  of  the  largest  plants  extant  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  Having  achieved  that 
difficult  feat  and  put  the  business  on  a successful  oper- 
ating basis,  Mr.  Vernor  is  now  engaged  in  organizing  the 
Southland  Tire  Company,  which  is  progressing  with  usual 
impetus  under  his  direction.  Other  interests  include  the 
erection  of  a million  dollar  hotel  in  Fort  Worth,  with 
subsidiaries  at  Wichita  h'alls,  Texas,  and  Beaumont, 
Texas.  Personally  Mr.  Vernor  enjoys  esteem  and  cordial 
regard  of  a host  of  friends,  associates  and  acquaintances. 
He  is  a member  of  B.  P.  O.  E.,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  an 
I.  O.  O.  F.  and  member  of  Rotary  Club. 

He  is  a married  man,  having  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Starkweather  of  Coleman,  Texas,  July  14.  1912.  Their 
one  daughter  is  Helen  Vernor,  now  aged  three  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all  Mr.  Vernor’s  achieve- 
ment is  that  his  transactions  are  especially  distinguished 
for  their  freedom  from  trickery  of  any  character,  his  en- 
terprises being  at  all  times  inaugurated  and  conducted  on 
the  highest  basis  of  good  faith  and  exactitude  in  correct 
dealing.  A Herculean  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
State,  resident  in  Fort  Worth. 


CORK  W.  HARKRIDER, 

Insurance,  Lands,  Investments. 

ARKRIDKR,  COKE  W.,  insurance  man,  land  and 
loan  business,  investment  banker,  and  today  one 
of  the  most  noted  promoters  of  oil  operations  in 
the  Lone  Star  State,  is  native  of  the  “Free  State 
of  Arkansas,”  where  he  was  born  on  June  5, 
1871.  His  father,  William  Harrison  Harkrider, 
was  of  the  family  of  that  name  who  were  pioneers  of 
Virginia;  his  mother  was  Martha  Coker  Harkrider,  and 
her  family  were  pioneers  of  -\labama.  Their  son.  Coke 
W.  Harkrider,  attended  Public  Schools  until  15  years  of 
age,  then  could  not  longer  withstand  the  call  of  life  to 
come  out  into  her  big  fields  and  build  his  own  career. 
He  accordingly  launched  out  for  himself  at  that  time,  un- 
dertaking any  handy,  honorable  jobs  that  afforded  any 
opportunity  for  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  suc- 
cess. At  the  age  of  21  he  became  interested  in  life  in- 
surance, and  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  field  work  with  the  rate  work.  He  produced 
such  remarkable  results  that  he  was  called  into  the  New 
York  office  and  given  charge  of  the  west  half  of  the 
State  of  Texas  as  their  Agency  Director,  which  office  he 


retained  for  eight  or  nine  years.  When  the  Robinson 
Bill  passed  in  the  Legislature  in  1907,  it  affected  Mr. 
Harkrider’s  company  to  the  extent  of  their  withdrawal 
from  the  State.  They,  however,  at  once  removed  Mr. 
Harkrider  to  Colorado  and  gave  him  jurisdiction  over  that 
State  and  New  Mexico  in  the  same  official  capacity.  He 
rem.ained  in  that  locality  for  one  year,  when  his  love  for 
the  big  and  wonderful  State  of  Texas  caused  him  to  re- 
sign his  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  return  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  land  and  loan  investments,  was  prime  factor  in 
development  of  several  large  tracts  throughout  the  State. 
He  assisted  in  the  organization  and  was  a Director  in  the 
Cai»ps  Land  Co.,  which  opened  several  hundred  acres  on 
the  south  side  of  Ft.  Worth,  where  now  stand  some  of 
the  handsomest  homes  in  the  city.  Mr.  Harkrider  then 
became  interested  in  the  oil  development  of  the  State,  and 
began  at  once  to  operate  in  that  industry.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  known  oil  promoters  in  the  State.  His  friends 
say  his  “keen”  nose  for  oil  is  nothing  short  of  wotiderful; 
he  finds  oil  in  Texas  like  a camel  finds  water  in  a desert. 
He  is  associated  with  the  leading  financiers  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Dallas,  Ranger,  Wichita  Falls  and  Ardmore  atid  Tulsa, 
( C ontiuucd  on  Page 


CHARLES  I.  DICKINSON, 
Real  Estate  Dealer. 


ICKIXSOX,  CHARLES  I.,  the  Ft.  Worth  Real 
Estate  man  who  has  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Tex- 
as lands  for  a quarter  of  a century,  was  born 
in  Elkhart.  Ind.,  on  January  23,  1867,  the  son 
of  John  W.  Dickinson  and  Isadore  Dickinson. 
His  father,  John  W.  Dickinson,  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Katy,  Cotton  Belt  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads 
for  many  years.  The  boy,  Charles  Dickinson,  went  to 
Xew  York  under  the  care  of  physicians  and  sold  news- 
papers in  Xew  York  City  and  did  other  odd  jobs  that 
produced  the  necessary  wherewithal  for  sustenance  and 
education.  After  much  personal  effort  in  circumventing 
unfavorable  circumstances,  Mr.  Dickinson  became  a stu- 
dent of  Peabody  College  at  Little  Rock,  but  did  not  com- 
plete the  course.  In  1876  he  moved  to  Texas  and  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years  has  been  a resident  there.  He 
began  the  sale  of  real  estate  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  which  business  he  has  attained  considerable  eminence 
throughout  the  State.  Among  the  more  important  oper- 
ations of  Mr.  Dickinson  while  handling  real  estate  fiar- 
ticular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  erection  of*  the 
local  operat  house,  he  being  agent  for  the  owners  and 
acting  in  their  interests  and  recommending  that  invest- 


ment to  them  as  a profitable  one.  Mr.  Dickinson  won 
considerable  recognition  on  account  of  his  active  work 
in  behalf  of  influencing  the  locating  of  the  Texas  Chris- 
tian L’niversity  in  Ft.  Worth.  He  was  a prime  factor  in 
procuring  subscriptions  of  the  necessary  funds,  and  in 
many  ways  contributed  to  assuring  Ft.  Worth  the  benefit 
arising  from  locating  that  splendid  institution  within  the 
city’s  confines.  The  former  Mr.  Winfield  Scott  owned 
among  other  property  1,600  feet  of  valuable  real  estate 
on  Main  Street,  of  which  total  area  Mr.  Dickinson  sold 
1,500  feet  to  ^ir.  Scott,  who  bought  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  whose  judgment  Mr.  Scott  had 
every  confidence.  The  Metropole  Hotel  occupies  some 
part  of  that  area.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  agent  through 
which  the  sale  of  the  Worth  Hotel  was  effected,  and 
likewise  manipulated  the  sale  of  the  Burton-Peal  build- 
ing. He  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  on  real 
estate  values  in  and  around  F't.  Worth. 

Mr.  Dickinson  married,  on  July  15,  1895,  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Brown  of  Ft.  Worth,  and  their  one  daughter 
is  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Dickinson,  who  is  prominent  in 
local  musical  circles. 

Mr.  Dickinson  is  a member  of  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  belongs  to  the  Ft.  Worth  River  Crest  Country  Club 
and  is  one  of  the  virile  builders  of  the  community. 


OSCAR  \VM.  GILI.ESPIK, 

Attorney,  Legislator. 

ILLESPIE,  OSCAR  WILLIAM,  eminent  as  an 
attorney  and  United  States  Legislator,  is  the  son 
of  T.  J.  Gillespie  and  Mary  (McGowan)  Gilles- 
pie, born  in  Clark  County,  Mississippi,  on  June 
20,  1858.  lie  entered  Mansfield  College  in  1878 
and  completed  the  course  in  1882.  He  began 
practice  of  law  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  in  1886,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  four  years  attained  to  such  recognition  that 
he  became  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Tarrant  County  in 
1890,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  success  until  1894. 
He  again  engaged  in  private  practice  of  law,  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  political  matters  as  they  affected  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  people.  In  1902  Mr.  Gillespie  won 
recognition  by  his  first  election  to  the  Congress  of  United 
States,  and  was  returned  to  Congress  by  his  constituents 
in  1904,  1906,  and  again  in  1908.  The  Republican  party 
was  in  dominance  at  that  time,  and  a Democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  found  his  pathway  beset  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, despite  all  of  which  Mr.  Gillespie  during  his 
congressional  career  achieved  some  notable  successes, 
among  them  being  getting  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  finally  became  a law  and  is  known  as 
the  Gillespie-Tillman  Resolution,  a resolution  calling  for 
a rigid  investigation  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
into  the  coal  carrying  railroads  of  the  United  States,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  violated  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  This  resolution  propagated  many  others  calling  for 


investigations,  which  finally  resulted  in  prohibition  of 
railroad  companies  engaging  in  any  industry,  or  indus- 
trial enterprise,  or  manufacturing  business  that  would 
cause  them  to  compete  with  companies  or  corporations 
using  their  railroads  for  transportation  purposes.  It  also 
resulted  in  declaring  oil  pipe  lines  interstate  carriers  and 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Mr.  Gillespie  advocated,  as  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  tariff  reduction  in  harmony 
with  the  democratic  view,  stressing  especially  the  tariff 
theory  known  as  free  raw'  material.  Mr.  Gillespie  served 
for  six  years  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
was  a strong  advocate  of  currency  reform  that  provided 
bank  note  issue  based  upon  the  general  assets  of  the  peo- 
ple held  by  the  banks  instead  of  bank  note  issue  sup- 
ported alone  by  Government  bonds.  Mr.  Gillespie  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  all  anti-gambling  bills  as  applied 
to  dealing  in  futures,  and  fought  for  the  introduction  of 
an  eight-hour  day  in  the  industrial  world.  When  Mr. 
Gillespie  returned  to  private  practice  of  law.  he  at  all 
times  worked  for  furtherance  of  legislative  aims  of  the 
Democratic  party,  contributing  valuably  in  connection  with 
first  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presidency. 

He  married  Miss  Ada  Kate  Hodges  on  December  24. 
1884,  and  they  have  five  children:  P'rances  Elma,  Mary 
Guinn,  Hann.'nh  Schrock,  Oscar  Hodges  and  Sallie  Gil- 
lespie. 

Mr.  Gillespie  is  a member  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  Masonic 
bodies,  and  has  contributed  splendidly  to  the  betterment 
of  the  country,  his  city  and  State. 


JOHN  \V.  WRAY, 

Lawyer. 

T‘‘  j|  HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Beaver, 
Pa.,  January  9,  1852.  At  ihe  age  of  13  his  par- 
ents emigrated  to  Randolph  County,  Missouri. 
He  was  educated  at  Wabash  College,  Indiana, 
class  of  1877,  studied  law  at  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 

^ ^ versity,  class  of  1879,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

of  Missouri,  and  immediately  after  emigrated  to  Texas, 
located  at  Fort  Griffin  (Shackelford  County).  Fort 
Griffin  was  then  a Government  post,  a trading  point  of 
great  commercial  importance  for  buffalo  hunters  and  cat- 
tlemen, was  one  of  the  supply  points  for  the  movement 
of  cattle  northerly  over  the  western  trail.  Its  volume  of 
business  was  large,  and  out  of  it  grew  considerable  op- 
portunity for  the  successful  practice  of  law,  both  civil  and 
criminal. 

While  located  at  Fort  Griffin  he  married  Miss  Char- 
lotte J.  Baird,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Baird,  Post  Surgeon. 

The  only  political  office  ever  sought  by  him  was  the 
appointment  by  the  Commissioners’  Court  of  Shackelford 
County,  as  County  Attorney.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  office,  had  been  shot  and  dangerously 
wounded  by  a noted  outlaw,  was  endeavoring  to  regain 
his  health  in  Virginia,  when  Mr.  Wray  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term.  He  accej)tably  served  as  County 
Attorney  for  a period  of  six  months,  when  he  resigned. 

On  December  2>,  1881,  Mr.  Wray  removed  to  Fort 
Worth,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  civil  law,  in 


which  he  is  today  engaged.  Mr.  Wray  has  been  a toiling 
student  of  the  law,  and  has  attained  a reasonable  degree 
of  success  in  its  practice;  is  something  of  an  idealist  and 
philosopher,  possesses  an  excellent  literary  library  on 
philosophic  and  scientific  questions;  included  therein  is 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Wray  is  a lover  of  the  field,  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture, and  indulges  his  taste  on  an  attractive  farm.  He  is 
a member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  is  interested  in  the  breed- 
ing of  live  stock,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  farm  is  con- 
tributing to  the  foodstuffs  of  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Wray  is  a woman  of  poise  and  culture,  devot- 
ing a large  amount  of  her  time  to  Red  Cross  work.  No 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wray,  but  nieces 
and  nephews  have  found  hospitable  shelter  and  education 
within  their  home.  Miss  Charlotte  Wray  has  resided  with 
them  since  early  childhood. 

Mr.  Wray  has  generously  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Fort  Worth.  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated both  in  friendly  and  professional  relations  with 
the  splendid  men  who  laid  the  foundation  and  partly  built 
the  superstructure  of  the  marvelous  city  in  which  he  re- 
sides. With  them  he  aided  and  was  a contributing  factor 
to  the  funds  and  efforts  that  gave  Fort  Worth  a trans- 
portation system  that  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
city  builder,  and  commands  the  consideration  of  capital- 
istic development. 


DR.  RADFORD  0.  BRASWI-XL, 

Physician,  Surgeon. 

HRASWELL,  RADFORD  O.,  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  North  Texas,  noted 
for  his  learned  comprehension  of  medicine  in  its 
various  ramifications,  acquired  all  his  knowledge 
and  affluence  through  his  unaided  efforts.  He 
was  born  on  one  of  those  hill  farms  in  Morgan 
County,  Alabama,  which  are  entitled  to  fame  more  be- 
cause of  their  fertility  in  producing  men  of  brain  and 
brawn  than  for  their  productive  possibilities  as  to  corn, 
oats,  cotton  or  other  similar  farm  products.  He  arrived 
in  this  world  on  September  19,  1873,  and  has  devoted 
the  intervening  43  years  to  studying  h?nd  and  working 
harder.  By  his  own  labor  he  earned  every  dollar  that 
was  spent  in  educating  him.  which  in  itself  was  a remark- 
able achievement.  He  first  attended  the  High  School  in  his 
native  town,  Decatur,  Ala.,  graduated  from  Physio-Medical 
College  of  Indiana  in  18^6.  He  then  attended  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Chicago,  after  which  he  en- 
tered New  York  Polyclinic.  Later  he  attended  Chicago 
Post-Graduate  School,  and  feeling  then  fairly  well  forti- 
fied to  begin  a hand  to  hand  combat  with  life  as  a prac- 


ticing physician  and  surgeon,  he  began  practice  in  Dallas. 
Texas,  where  he  remained  for  five  years,  requiring'  con- 
siderable prestige  and  a large  clientele  of  satisfied  pa- 
tients. At  that  date  he  removed  to  Mineral  Wells,  and 
one  of  his  important  activities  there  was  the  establishing 
of  the  well-known  Braswell  Sanitarium.  He  finally  re- 
moved to  Ft.  Worth,  where  for  the  past  five  years  he  has 
become  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
his  section.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  personally,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  medical  profession,  because  of  his  ster- 
ling, genuine  qualities  as  a man  and  his  kindly  discharge 
of  the  exacting  duties  of  his  profession.  He  emigrated  to 
Texas  in  1894,  and  regards  the  Lone  Star  State  as  his 
native  home. 

Dr.  Braswell  married  Miss  Mayme  McKinnon,  of  Dal- 
las, Texas,  in  1900,  and  has  one  child,  Loraine  Braswell, 
aged  nine. 

Among  other  dignities  he  has  attained.  Dr.  Braswell 
was  a member  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers for  six  years,  and  as  such  contributed  valuably  to 
furtherance  of  public  sanitation  and  hygiene.  He  is  a 
member  of  Shriners,  Odd  Fellows  and  Elks.  Office,  317 
Ft.  Worth  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


JUDGE  TOM  C.  BRADLEY, 
Lawyer. 
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XE  of  Ft.  Worth’s  most  popular  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity,  Judge  Tom  C.  Bradley,  of  Irish 
descent,  was  born  in  Drew  County,  Arkansas,  on 
October  6,  1869.  He  is  the  son  of  William  and 
Martha  (Bell)  Bradley.  He  attended  the  Coun- 
try Free  School  for  three  or  four  months.  In 
1885  Judge  Bradley  came  to  Texas.  He  went  to  work 
on  Chambers  Creek,  near  Corsicana,  in  Xavarro  County, 
cutting  cord  wood  and  picking  cotton.  Later  he  worked 
in  a cotton  gin  owned  by  Mr.  l*rank  Irvin,  now  a wealthy 
farmer  and  cattleman  of  Xavarro  County,  where  he  still 
resides.  Later  the  Judge  engaged  in  railroad  work  and 
was  employed  as  section  hand,  tool  boy  for  the  bridge 
gang,  brakeman,  fireman  and  conductor  on  the  payrolls 
of  the  Cotton  Belt,  I.  & G.  X.,  S.  A.  & A.  P.,  and  M. 
K.  & T.  and  T.  & P.  Railroads.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
position  as  conductor  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Elliott,  who  recently 
resigned  office  as  General  Manager  of  the  Texas  & Pa- 
cific Ry.  to  supervise  railroad  construction  in  France, 
for  the  L’nited  States  Government,  with  the  title  of  Col- 
onel. It  was  during  Judge  Bradley’s  railroading  days 
that  the  friendship  was  formed  between  himself  and  Ex- 


Governor  Hogg,  which  continued  intact  to  the  date  of 
Governor  Hogg’s  death.  Judge  Bradley  was  brakeman 
on  the  train  that  carried  Mr.  Hogg  to  Gatesville,  Texas, 
during  the  latter’s  campaign  for  office  as  Attorney  Gen 
eral,  where  an  important  speech  was  made.  Mr.  Hogg 
took  an  interest  in  the  young  brakeman,  and  they  re- 
mained political  and  personal  friends  ever  since.  While 
Judge  Bradley  was  working  on  the  Trans-Continental 
Division  of  the  Texas  8:  Pacific  Railway,  out  of  Bonham, 
Texas,  in  1895,  he  met  and  married  Miss  Etna  Boswell. 
Mrs.  Bradley  is  a highly  educated  woman,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  stimulus  of  her  suggestions,  Mr.  Bradley  be- 
gan to  read  law.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  po- 
litical economy  and  political  history,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  Bonham,  Texas,  in  1898.  He  formed  a law 
partnership  with  R.  B.  Young,  then  a young  attornev. 
now  Judge  of  the  Forty-eighth  Judicial  Court  of  Tar- 
rant County,  Texas.  Six  months  later  Judge  Bradley 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Bonham,  which  office  he  resigned 
before  the  completion  of  his  second  term,  to  qualify  for 
office  as  County  Judge  of  Fannin  County,  to  which  he 
had  meanwhile  been  elected.  L'pon  completing  his  sec- 
ond term  as  County  Judge  of  Fannin  County,  Judge 
Bradley  removed  to  Ft.  W'orth  and  engaged  in  the  pri- 
('Co)itinurd  on  Page  i-4-l.) 
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FRED  \V.  FROST, 

Attornhv,  Oil  anu  Industrial  Devllorment. 

ROST,  FRED  \V.,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Promoter 
of  Oil  and  other  Industries,  is  the  son  of  J.  R. 
and  M.  A.  Frost.  He  was  born  in  Cooke  County, 
Texas,  on  March  25,  1882.  During  1899  he  at- 
tended High  School  and  finished  there.  He  at- 
tended Normal  Schools  until  1903.  Later  he  en- 
tered Texas  L’niversity,  and  completed  with  class  of  1909, 
from  Law  Department.  Upon  leaving  the  University  Mr. 
Frost  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Brcckenridge,  Texas. 
His  success  was  immediate,  and  in  1910  Mr.  Frost  was 
elected  County  .\ttorney  of  Stephens  County,  which  of- 
fice he  filled  until  1914.  His  services  in  that  offiec  win- 
ning recognition  for  him  as  a capable,  fearless  young  at- 


toniey.  L’pon  retiring  from  office  in  1914  Mr.  Frost 
again  resumed  the  [irivate  practice  of  law.  in  which  he 
continues  to  date.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Frost  has  interested 
himself  vigorously  in  the  industrial  development  of  his 
immediate  section.  He  has  accumulated  extensive  land 
holdings  in  the  oil  fields  of  Stephens  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  West  Texas,  all  of  which  he  is  developing  in  a con- 
servative and  thoroughly  business-like  manner.  He  re- 
alizes that  the  development  of  the  oil  enterprise  will 
greatly  enhance  the  wealth  of  his  section,  and  he  works 
disinterestedly  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Frost  married  Miss  Juanita  Sloan  on  April  17, 
1913.  They  have  no  children. 

Mr.  Frost  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Ma- 
sons, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  Central  West  Texas  and 
the  State, 


J.  H.  P.  DAVIS, 

Banker. 

AVIS,  T.  H.  P.,  President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  highly  esteemed  banking  institution  of  J. 
H.  P.  Davis  S:  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Texas,  is  the 
lineal  descendant  on  both  sides  of  the  house  of 
men  and  women  who  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Southern  Texas,  whose  courage,  de- 
termination and  perseverance  amid  all  obstacles  has  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  Texas  as  the  State  stands  to- 
day. The  family  of  the  grandfather  of  J.  H.  P.  Davis 
came  to  Texas  in  1830,  being  of  that  band  of  glorious 
pioneers  who  helped  to  establish  Texas  a Republic.  They 
first  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  the  family  of  his  grandmother  ar- 
rived from  Kentucky,  to  make  their  home  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Richmond,  Texas.  Time  progressing 
brought  the  event  of  the  marriage  of  the  parents  of  J.  H. 
P.  Davis  in  Fort  Bend,  Texas,  and  at  this  place  his 
father  was  a noted  stockman  for  many  years.  In  1856 
the  father  removed  from  his  ranch  to  Richmond,  Texas, 
and  conducted  a meat  market  there,  being  popularly 
known  as  “Captain”  Davis,  and  universally  respected  for 
the  sterling  qualities  of  his  high  character.  The  son,  J. 
H.  P.  Davis,  attended  the  common  schools  of  that  era 
and  acquired  what  education  was  then  available,  but  be- 
gan taking  an  active  interest  in  bu.>iiness  at  an  early  age, 
and  has  consistently  devoted  his  efforts  and  talents  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  development  of  the  same  business  which 


displays  so  splendid  a result  today  as  a recognized  factor 
among  financial  institutions  of  sound  foundation  and 
clean,  honorable  methods  of  operations.  Mr.  Davis  has 
served  the  community  successfully  in  connection  with  de- 
velo])ment  of  the  stock  industry.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  and  a member  of 
their  Executive  Committee  for  a number  of  years.  For 
the  past  eight  years  Capt.  Davis  has  successfully  served 
as  President  of  the  Richmond  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. 

On  February  10,  1875,  Mr.  Davis  married  Miss  Susan 
Elizabeth  Ryan  of  Fort  Bend  County.  One  child  died  in 
infancy;  those  surviving  are  Mrs.  Mamie  E.  George  of 
Fort  Bend  County,  and  T.  W.  Davis,  who  remains  at  the 
old  home.  After  the  decease  of  the  first  Mrs.  Davis,  Mr. 
Davis  married  Miss  Belle  Ryan  of  Franklin,  Ky.,  who 
was  a cou.«>in  of  his  first  wife.  The  father  of  Mr.  Davis 
and  Capt.  Wrn.  Ryan,  father  of  his  first  wife,  were  com- 
rades in  the  Mier  and  Somerville  Expeditions,  which  oc- 
cupy so  prominent  a place  in  the  history  of  Texas.  Both 
were  severely  wounded,  captured  by  the  Mexicans  and 
subjected  to  their  fiendish  cruelty.  Both  drew  white 
beans  at  the  time  that  their  less  fortunate  comrades  drew 
black  beans  and  were  ingloriously  executed  by  their  cap- 
tors.  Capt.  Davis  enjoys  the  high  esteem  of  the  entire 
State.  His  ititerests  other  than  the  banking  institution 
are  Richmond  Cotton  Co.,  Richmond  Electric  Co.,  Rosen- 
berg Gin  Co.,  and  Fort  Bend  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  of  all  of 
which  concerns  he  is  President. 
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REV.  EDWARD  F.  PARK,  C.  M. 

ARK,  REV.  EDWARD  F.,  C.  M.,  in  charge  of  the 
church  at  Ft.  Worth  known  as  St.  Mary’s  of 
the  Assumption,  located  at  Jennings  Avenue  and 
Magnolia  Streets,  was  born  at  Donaldsonville, 
La.,  in  the  year  1874,  a son  of  John  F'.  and  Mary 
Catherine  (Fitzgerald)  Park.  Father  Park  was  educated 
for  the  Priesthood  by  the  Brothers  of  Sacred  Heart  at 
New  Orleans  and  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Priesthood  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  first 
work  of  importance  was  accomplished  as  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  Prefect  of  Decipline  of  the  now 
famous  University  of  De  Paul,  Chicago,  111.,  where  he 
was  stationed  for  eight  years,  and  accomplishing  a great 
and  everlasting  good  for  the  Church.  In  1905  Father 
Park  was  assigned  to  Dallas,  Texas,  being  there  for  four 
years.  Having  built  the  University  of  Dallas,  which  was 
finished  in  1907,  when  he  w’as  transferred  to  Ft.  Worth. 


Here  again  a glorious  work  was  accomplished  for  the 
Church,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  present 
beautiful  edifice,  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Assumption,  which 
was  erected  and  completed  in  1918,  by  a congregation  of 
the  faithful,  which  has  grown  and  continued  to  grow  un- 
der the  tutilage  and  ministration  of  Father  Park,  who 
is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation in  his  Parish.  lie  has  a grip  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Ft.  Worth,  not  only  in  and  among  his  con- 
gregation, but  among  the  non-Catholics  as  well,  and  as 
he  is  yet  in  his  best  years  of  young  manhood,  gives 
promise  of  still  greater  results  for  the  cause  of  Catholi- 
cism. 

The  Church  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures, 
especially  on  the  interior,  in  the  entire  State,  and  while 
the  congregation  is  young  in  years,  it  continues  to  grow 
in  doing  a vast  work  among  the  people  of  Ft.  Worth. 
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S.  S.  LARD, 

Preside.nt  Nisslev  Creamery  Company  of  Texas,  Manl- 

FACTfRERS  OF  MISTLETOE  RuTTER. 


R.  LARD  has  made  wonderful  stride  in  butter 
manufacturing,  and  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  and  most  exclusive  butter  making  plant 
in  the  South.  Commencing  in  a small  way  in 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  he  has  built  the  business  up 
until  now  they  have  magnificent  plants  at  Ft. 
Worth  and  Amarillo,  with  branches  over  the  State  and 
two  in  Louisiana;  besides  doing  a large  mail  order  busi- 
ness in  five  States. 

Mr.  Lard’s  rise  in  the  world  has  been  remarkable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  successful  at  an  early  age 
in  life.  He  was  born  in  Riley  County.  Kansas,  where  he 
worked  on  a farm  until  he  became  16  years  of  age.  He 
then  decided  to  leave  home  and  look  for  his  fortune.  It 
is  but  natural  that  a farmer  boy  should  turn  his  attention 
to  the  manufacturing  of  butter  when  he  has  come  to  the 
time  to  choose  his  life’s  work. 

He  entered  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
where  he  took  a thorough  course  in  butter  making.  After 


he  came  out  of  College,  the  first  thing  he  had  to  consider 
was  cream  production.  Studying  the  field  over  carefully 
he  decided  upon  Texas,  believing  that  this  State  offered 
him  the  opportunities  ajid  possibilities  for  one  in  that 
particular  line  of  business.  Also  a country  where  the 
best  prospects  were  for  raising  cattle  and  getting  cream. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  March,  1904,  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
went  to  work  with  the  Xissley  Creamery  Company  as 
butter-maker.  He  stayed  in  that  capacity  for  two  years, 
and  through  his  ability  to  handle  men,  his  knowledge  of 
the  business,  and  his  agreeable,  pleasant  manner  and 
hard  work,  earned  him  the  title  of  Manager,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  190S,  when  he  gained  control  of  the 
business,  and  it  has  been  since  that  time  that  the  Nissley 
Creamery  Company  showed  such  a marked  progress.  Mr. 
Lard  being  a young  man  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
Texas’  biggest  business  men. 

Mr.  Lard  was  born  on  a farm  in  Riley  County,  Kan- 
sas, October  0,  188.S.  Parents,  Seldon  B.  and  Adelia  A. 
Lard.  Wife’s  maiden  name,  Mary  Potishman.  Has  one 
son,  Homer  Lard. 

He  is  a Mason  and  Rotarian,  besides  belongijig  to  the 
clubs  and  local  societies  of  Ft.  Worth. 
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VERY  REV.  ROBT,  M.  NOLAN, 

Dean  of  Catholic  Church. 

ll  N E of  the  leading  dignitaries  engaged  in  the  spir- 
itual  development  of  the  community  is  Very  Rev. 

VL/  Robt.  M.  Nolan,  Dean  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
3^  f Ft.  Worth  District.  He  is  the  son  of  Patrick 
Margaret  A.  (Healion)  Nolan,  born  in  Chap- 

* man,  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  on  August  20, 

1874.  His  preliminary  education  was  acquired  through 
attendance  upon  a school  under  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  St.  Mary’s,  Kan.  Later  he  entered  St.  Bene- 
dict’s College  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  where  he  matriculated 
in  the  year  1887  and  graduated  with  class  of  1892.  The 
six  years  that  followed  were  devoted  to  accomplishing  the 
discipline  required  by  the  doctrine  of  his  creed  for  aspir- 
ants to  the  priesthood.  On  June  4,  1898,  the  youthful 
candidate  attained  the  hope  of  his  heart,  and  was  ordained 
a Catholic  Priest  by  Archbishop  Chapelle  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  one  of  the  most  famous  Catholic  prelates  of  the  cen- 
tury. Father  Nolan  was  sent  immediately  to  St.  Steph- 
en’s Church,  Weatherford,  Texas,  as  pastor,  where  he  la- 
bored zealously  among  his  flock  until  the  year  1900.  On 
November  17,  1900,  Father  Nolan  was  transferred  to 
Gainesville,  Texas.  During  the  seven  following  years,  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  religious  circles  of 


that  city.  On  January  1,  1908,  just  ten  years  after  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood.  Father  Nolan  was  delegated  as 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  District,  with  headquarters  in  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas.  This  district  comprises  fourteen  sub-dis- 
tricts, all  of  which  are  directly  governed  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Nolan.  The  district  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  its  able  management  by  Father  Nolan  has 
placed  it  among  the  most  valuable  spiritually.  The  Pa- 
rochial School  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  Seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Mary,  are  recognized  as  two  of  the  most  influential 
Catholic  schools  in  the  entire  State.  Each  has  a large 
attendance  and  is  doing  a work  of  incalculable  benefit 
among  the  youth  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Father  Nolan  is  distinguished  for  his  genial  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community  generally,  aside  from 
that  portion  of  it  that  comes  directly  under  his  guidance. 
He  enjoys  a wide  acquaintance  among  non-Catholics,  of- 
ficials and  dignitaries  of  other  creeds,  and  is  also  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  peoi>Ie  who  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 
He  is  particularly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  as  their 
spiritual  leader  and  personal  friend,  for  whose  better- 
ment he  labors  devotedly  at  all  times.  The  presence  of 
such  men  as  the  Very  Rev.  Robt.  M.  Nolan  in  the  com- 
munity is  a forcible  factor  for  its  enlightenment  and  moral 
upbuilding. 
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LUKE  KERRILL  WILSON, 

Cattleman. 

FRENGTH.  the  old  Spartan  strength  that  makes 
empires,  develops  wild  into  civic  centers,  and 
pushes  the  progress  of  man  forcibly  to  higher 
altitudes,  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  that  peculiarly  dominant  group  of  men  known 
as  cattlemen,  who  have  wrested  the  wilderness 
of  the  Southwest  from  the  outlaw,  the  Red  man  and  the 
wild  animal  into  its  present  domesticated,  prosperous 
condition.  Among  these  strong  men,  Luke  Ferrill  Wil- 
son of  Ft.  Worth,  Kansas  City  and  the  great  Southwest, 
stands  pre-eminently  a leader.  Long  affiliated  with  the 
cattle  interests  of  this  Southwestern  section,  he  has  at 
all  times  been  a fearless  promoter  of  its  best  interests. 
His  earlier  years  were  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits. 
He  sold  goods  from  1862  to  1871;  for  the  following 
seven  years  he  was  in  the  banking  business  in  Flora, 
HI.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Kansas  City  and  engaged  in 
banking  there  until  December.  1887.  At  the  latter  com- 
paratively recent  date  he  settled  in  Archer  County  and 
became  actively  interested  in  ranching  and  cattle  rais- 
ing. He  has  been  a resident  there  continuously  to  this 


date,  and  at  once  took  the  lead  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  his  community  particularly  as  well  as  of  the 
State  generally  as  represented  by  cattle  operations.  He 
has  long  been  a member  of  the  Cattle  Raisers’  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  Past  Vice-President.  He  stands  un- 
deterred by  any  combinations  for  what»  he  considers  the 
best  interests  of  stockmen,  and  is  never  afraid  to  test 
his  strength  with  that  of  the  opposition. 

Luke  Ferrill  Wilson  was  born  in  Palestine,  III.,  on 
September  2,  1842.  He  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Newton  and 
Hanna  Harness  Decker  Wilson.  He  attended  Common 
Schools  of  his  locality,  and  graduated  in  1860  from  Pal- 
estine Academy.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Kansas 
City  Club,  in  which  he  retains  membership.  While  he  is 
interested  in  the  political  welfare  of  his  city,  County  and 
State,  he  is  not  a seeker  of  office,  either  by  election  or 
appointment,  but  performs  his  full  duty  as  a voter. 

Col.  Wilsoji  is  contributing  liberally  to  the  support 
of  war  financing  and  activities.  On  December  15,  1869, 
he  married  Miss  Nellie  McCrory.  There  are  no  chil- 
dren. He  is  one  of  Texas’  ablest  men,  who  is  always  to 
be  found  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle  for  progress 
and  betterment. 


JOHN  ALEXANDER  STEPHENSON, 

Broker. 

TEPHENSON,  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  a pro.iii- 
nent  figure  in  the  business  world  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  is  a son  of  Alexander  Stephenson, 
and  was  born  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama,  Au- 
gust 28,  1863.  After  an  education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  his  native  county,  Mr.  Stephenson 
farmed  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  then  came 
to  Texas  in  1883,  locating  at  Johnson  for  about  twelve 
months;  he  then  removed  to  Alvarado,  being  engaged  in 
business  for  himself  from  1885  to  1902,  when  he  removed 
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to  Ft.  Worth  and  became  associated  with  the  well-known 
firm  of  M.  Sansom  & Co.  as  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  business,  which  position  he  has  held 
continuously  to  date. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  married  in  1892  to  a Miss  Kelly 
of  Alvarado,  Texas,  and  from  that  union  there  are  three 
children:  Anita,  Winelle  and  Harold  K.  Stephenson. 

He  has  been  a consistent  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  for  twenty-six  years,  enjoys  a wide  popularity 
throughout  the  Lone  Star  State  and  is  a solid  business 
man  of  affairs. 

The  present  ho:ne  atldress  is  1300  South  Adams  Street, 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


KDGAR  KERR. 

Cattleman'. 

1“  II X E of  the  city's  prominently  active  business  men 
I^J  who  is  especially  notable  among  the  cattlemen 
of  the  State  is  Edgar  Kerr,  whose  speculations 
r and  operations  in  the  cattle  business  are  a basic 
part  of  commerce  in  that  industry,  was  born  in 
^ ' Fannin  County,  Texas,  on  August  24,  1873,  and 
is  the  son  of  R.  R.  and  Sallie  (McFarland)  Kerr.  Edu- 
cational opportunities  were  not  so  prolific  in  those  days 
and  Mr.  Kerr  obtained  the  major  share  of  his  educa- 
tion through  direct  personal  contact  with  life  and  the 
school  of  experience.  For  five  or  six  years  he  worked 
on  the  plains  of  Hall  and  Childress  counties,  and  what 
one  fails  to  learn  reference  to  rules  and  theories  he  off- 
sets by  the  development  of  a fearless  courage  and  in- 
domitable determination,  together  with  a sharpening  of 
every  natural  faculty,  all  of  which  fit  him  eminently  for 


the  important  transactions  he  guides  regularly.  Mr. 
Kerr  returned  to  Fannin  County,  Texas,  and  was  for 
years  one  of  the  well-known-  speculators  of  that  section, 
dealing  in  cattle.  Later  he  came  to  Ft.  Worth,  and  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Cassidy 
Southwestern  Commission  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  known  factors  in  the  cattle  trade  in  Texas.  Mr. 
Kerr  operates  independently,  buying  and  selling  on  per- 
sonal account,  but  retains  an  unbroken  affiliation  with 
the  Cassidy  Southwestern  Commission  Company. 

He  married  Miss  Louie  Reynolds  of  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  on  January  8,  1893.  They  have  six  children,  who 
are:  DeWitt,  Adelia,  Zola,  Jay,  Ilcta  and  Leslie  Kerr. 

Mr.  Kerr  is  a loyal  Democrat,  always  voting  the 
ticket,  but  he  is  not  a seeker  of  office.  He  is  a member 
of  Ft.  Worth  A.  M.  No.  148  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar dealers  in  live  stock  in  the  Northwest,  having  a host 
of  friends  within  and  without  the  State. 


CLAIBORNE  \V.  MERCHANT, 

Soldier,  Stockman,  Farmer. 

MERCHANT.  CLAIBORNE  \V.,  a son  of  John 
D.  and  Sallie  Walker  Merchant,  was  born  in 
Nacogdoches  County,  Texas,  August  31,  1836, 
and  is  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Texas,  hav- 
ing built  the  first  house  in  the  town  of  Abilene 
and  named  the  town.  After  an  education  ob- 
tained in  the  private  school  of  his  native  county,  Mr. 
Merchant  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  twelve,  doing  farm 
work  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  Then  he  married 
and  moved  to  Pilot  Point,  Denton  County,  and  went  in 
the  farming  and  stock-raising  business,  and  has  been  in 
that  business  since  1855.  In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  Mr.  Merchant  volunteered  and 
raised  a company  at  Pilot  Point  and  joined  the  14th 
Regiment  and  went  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  served 


four  years  in  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  army.  Got 
wounded  at  Chickamauga,  and  served  with  distinction 
during  the  entire  war,  as  captain  of  Company  H,  14th 
Regiment,  Gen.  Ectoe’s  Brigade.  After  the  war  he  en- 
tered his  old  business  of  farming  and  stock-raising,  and 
has  been  thus  engaged  ever  since  that  time. 

Captain  Merchant  was  married  in  1855  to  Miss  Fran- 
ces Bell,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  the  same  county 
that  he  was,  and  from  this  union  are  seven  children: 
Dolly,  Husey.  Maranda,  John,  Lige  E.,  W.  H.,  and  Mack. 

Captain  Merchant  has  been  a consistent  Baptist  for 
more  than  55  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cattlemen’s 
Association  of  Texas  and  a member  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  been  a Royal  Arch  !Mason 
for  more  than  50  years.  His  home  and  address  is  Abi- 
lene, Texas,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
a large  circle  of  friends  throughout  the  State. 
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JOHN  J.  LITTLK, 

Stoc  k m a n , Ranch  m a n . 

ITTLE,  TOHX  J.,  one  of  the  well-known  stock- 
men  and  ranchmen  of  Texas,  was  born  in  Ken- 
nel County  on  August  8,  1860.  His  father  was 
a Scotchman,  Bryce  Little,  and  his  mother,  Mary 
Caney  Little,  was  of  Irish  descent.  In  those 
days  attendance  upon  school  was  a more  diffi- 
cult achievement  than  surrounds  the  student  of  today, 
and  Mr.  Little  had  to  content  himself  with  personal  ac- 
quirement in  the  matter  of  education,  supplemented  by- 
casual  work  in  school  on  regular  lines  at  long  intervals. 
His  first  commercial  activity  was  in  connection  with  his 
father’s  stock  business.  He  went  up  the  trail  in  1879- 
1880  for  Capt.  Crouch  at  the  age  of  20.  He  took  charge 
of  Capt.  Crouch’s  sheep  in  Frio  County.  He  owns  a 


ranch  of  12,000  acres  and  has  leased  about  13,000  acres. 
He  owns  about  1,200  head  of  cattle.  He  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  Schriener  & Halff  Ranch  during  1911. 
This  ranch  consists  of  68,000  acres,  has  about  3,000  acres 
in  cultivation  in  Frio  County;  he  has  them  in  charge 
to  date,  at  the  same  time  managing  his  personally  owned 
interests.  Mr.  Little  has  devoted  some  of  his  time  to 
service  of  the  public.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Frio  County 
for  two  years,  during  1905-1907,  and  though  born  a 
Democrat  he  has  at  times  voted  the  National  Republican 
ticket. 

He  married  Miss  Sallie  Blackalle.  The  two  children 
born  of  their  union  have  died.  Mr.  Little  is  one  of  the 
well-known,  substantial,  dependable  cattle  and  ranchmen 
of  South  Texas.  He  served  one  year  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association,  and  is 
ever  interested  in  a bigger  development  of  the  industry. 
He  resides  in  Pearsall,  Texas. 


ANDERSON  HL’XTER, 

Farming,  Stock. 

ENTER,  ANDERSON,  progressive  farmer  and 
stockman,  enjoyed  only  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages account  necessity  for  going  to  work  on 
his  father’s  farm  when  he  was  but  a small  boy. 
He  worked  on  that  farm  until  18  years  of  age, 
then  began  learning  the  carriage  trade  and  en- 
gaged in  carriage  making  for  nine  years  in  his  father’s 
factory.  About  that  time  he  removed  to  Illinois  from  his 
birthi>lace  in  Ohio,  and  continued  working  at  the  carriage 
trade  for  awhile.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Illinois  he  de- 
cided to  return  to  farming  for  his  own  account,  and  ac- 
cordingly located  in  Shelby  County,  Illinois,  where  for  the 
thirty  years  following  he  farmed,  becoming  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  successful,  scientific  farmers  of  that  section. 
He  started  farming  with  practically  nothing,  but  accumu- 
lated 1,211  acres,  which  property  he  divided  among  the 
children  of  his  first  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Amelia  Allen, 
who  later  died.  The  children  of  that  marriage  are:  Rob- 
ert, George,  Harold,  Preston,  Ida,  and  Lorin,  who  arc 
still  living,  and  there  are  six  children  deceased.  After 
the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hunter  he  married  again,  his  second 
wife  being  Miss  Lucia  Jones,  and  their  four  daughters 
are  Sarah  A.,  Eli7abeth,  Grace  and  Mildred  Hunter. 


^Meanwhile,  the  i»hysicians  decided  that  the  climate  in  Illi- 
nois was  not  congenial  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  good  health,  and 
recommended  a change.  This  was  something  of  a hard- 
ship, as  Mr.  Hunter  had  already  partitioned  a.mong  his 
living  children  his  estate  valued  at  $106,700,  but  with  the 
courage  that  had  marked  his  career  from  its  beginning 
he  removed  to  Saginaw,  Texas,  and  began  farming  on  his 
own  account  with  187  acres  of  land.  This  he  had  in- 
creased to  1,777  acres  fourteen  years  later,  when  he  left 
Saginaw'  to  remove  to  Ft.  W’orth,  at  which  point  he  has 
continually  resided  to  this  date.  Of  this  last  accumulated 
estate,  Mr.  Hunter  partitioned  447  acres  to  the  son  and 
daughter  of  his  first  marriage.  He  has  always  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is 
an  Elder,  and  contributed  financially  and  otherwise  to 
the  erection  of  the  first  church  of  that  denomination  built 
in  his  location  in  Illinois  as  also  in  Saginaw,  Texas,  and 
again  in  Ft.  Worth,  'fexas,  to  later  churches  erected 
there. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  born  in  Fairfield  County.  Ohio,  on 
March  6,  18.14,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  'furner 
Hunter.  His  career  again  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
man  with  determination,  who  is  industiious  atid  perse- 
vering, can  succeed.  He  has  made  two  fortunes  during 
his  lifetime,  and  every  dollar  of  it  clean  money. 
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C.  M.  HAPGOr>D, 

Oil  PhODl'CER  and  Develoith. 


ciiosen  votauon  oi  uiscovf  ring,  uevtrioping  ami 
producing  oil,  was  born  in  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year 
1J^73;  the  son  of  one  of  the  pioneer  developers  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields.  In  boyhood  he  de- 
veloped ambition  to  become  an  authority  and  peer  in  the 
great  oil  industry  of  this  country.  Inheriting,  as  he  did, 
natural  geological  ability  from  his  father,  his  bump  of 
confidence  in  himself  developed  early  in  life.  Desiring 
to  gain  practical  commercial  experience  after  graduation 
from  the  Public  Schools  at  the  age  of  18,  he  followed 
various  pursuits. 

After  acquiring  a practical  business  education,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  development  of  oil  in  the 
State  of  California.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Palmer  Oil  Company,  who  paid  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  ($125,000)  dollars  for  the  lease  aTid 
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ATlRAL  instinct,  perseverance,  the  development 
of  personality,  integrity  and  reliability,  always 
makes  for  a man  prominent  in  the  great  social 
and  commercial  fabric  of  society  in  this  country. 
C.  M.  Hapgood,  the  man  without  a peer  in  his 


equipment.  He  was  selected  as  Field  Superintendent.  At 
the  depth  of  2,700  feet  a real  gusher  was  brought  in  with 
a daily  average  of  10,000  barrels.  This  was  Mr.  Hap- 
good’s  first  effort,  since  which  time  he  has  drilled  200 
wells  and  holds  the  enviable  record  of  producing  oil  from 
196  of  the  200. 

Mr.  Hapgood  is  an  oil  genius.  He  is  a pronounced 
success.  He  has  been  the  cause  and  means  of  making 
many  millionaires  and  thousands  independent  for  life. 
He  is  President  of  the  Panther  Petroleum  Company,  en- 
gaged entirely  in  development  work. 

The  Panther  Petroleum  Company,  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  Mr.  Hapgood,  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  producing  oil  companies  in  the  Southwest. 
He  believes  that  Texas  is  soon  to  become  the  greatest  oil 
producing  State  in  America,  and  with  this  in  mind,  he 
established  a home  for  his  wife  and  son  in  Ft.  Worth, 
which  is  also  the  home  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Hapgood  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  oil  men,  and 
among  them  this  slogan  exists:  “If  you  want  to  be  sure 

that  there  is  oil  on  your  property,  see  Hapgood.” 

Mr.  Hapgood  is  a big  man  in  a big  business,  made  a 
big  start  and  is  making  a big  finish. 
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\V.  H.  MYERS, 

Cattleman. 

X 1878  the  Lone  Star  State  was  yet  more  or  less 
a wilderness,  a land  untried,  an  Eldorado  for 
the  seeker  of  adventure;  but  W.  H.  Myers  saw 
in  it  a land  of  opportunity.  He  had  just  fin- 
ished his  education  by  graduating  from  the  High 
School  of  Bridgewater,  Va.,  and  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  confronting  the  unknown  adventure 
of  life,  he  set  forth  to  the  promised  land.  He  found  the 
site  he  sought  in  Clay  County,  Texas.  There  he  settled, 
and  there  he  has  resided  uninterruptedly  to  this  date. 
He  began  his  battle  for  fortune  by  engaging  in  the  cattle 
business,  and  the  prosperity  which  surrounds  him  today 
well  justifies  his  choice  of  a business.  Mr.  Myers  has 
been  active  in  the  cattle  business  continuously  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  During  the  past  eighteen  years  he 
has  given  special  attention  to  breeding  of  Herefords,  and 
his  live  stock  are  pri?e-winners  wherever  they  appear. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  known  cattlemen  in  the  State,  as 
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he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  generous.  Mr. 
Myers  is  a public  spirited  citizen,  contributing  steadily 
to  the  development  of  his  particular  section  as  well  as  to 
the  growth  of  the  State  at  large.  He  has  aided  in  civil- 
izing and  domesticating  Clay  County,  has  contributed  to 
erection  of  schools,  churches,  and  other  refining  influ- 
ences that  lift  the  community  to  a higher  plane.  In 
business  he  is  a virile  booster.  He  owns  large  holdings 
in  oil,  is  President  of  the  Palmer  Oil  Co.  and  is  further- 
ing the  development  of  that  industry  with  the  same  en- 
ergy  he  displays  in  all  his  undertakings.  Mr.  Myers  was 
born  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  on  October  23, 
1853.  He  is  the  son  of  Rudolph  and  Eveline  Myers.  He 
has  always  been  a Democrat  and  votes  the  straight  ticket. 

On  June  13,  1918,  Mr.  Myers  married  Mrs.  Viola 
Newboro,  who  was  Miss  Viola  Hill.  Mrs.  Myers  was  a 
native  of  Arkansas,  but  removed  to  Grayson  County, 
Texas,  and  resided  in  Denison  prior  to  her  marriage. 

Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  successful  builders  of  Clay 
County  and  a vigorous  promotor  of  progress  in  the  State. 


WILLIAM  BAILEY  EISIiBURN, 
BusiNcsr.  Man. 


MOXG  the  substantial  business  men  of  Ft.  Worth, 
Texa^,  one  of  the  more  prominent  is  W’illiam 
Bailey  Fishburn,  owner  and  manager  of  Fish- 
burn’s  Dyeing  and  Dry  Cleaning,  whose  estab- 
lishment at  501-502  Commerce  Street  represents 
one  of  the  most  progressive  concerns  in  the  city 
that  has  attained  its  present  prosperity  and  prestige  in 
the  trade  solely  through  the  initiative  and  intelligent 
management  of  its  owner  and  manager.  Mr.  F’ishburn 
was  born  in  Lafayette,  Tenn.,  on  January  24,  1863.  He 
is  the  son  of  Wilson  and  Elizabeth  Fishburn.  He  at- 
tended the  local  Public  Schools  for  a brief  period.  In 
1884  he  removed  to  Texas  and  went  to  work  on  a farm. 
At  other  times  he  was  engaged  in  working  on  ranches, 
and  during  all  that  time  he  was  privately  pursuing  the 
study  of  his  trade  of  dyeing  and  cleaning,  which  in  those 
days  was  in  its  infancy  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Some  years  later,  in  1905,  Mr.  F’ishburn  had,  through  his 
own  unaided  efforts,  accumulated  sufficient  funds  to 
finance  him  through  a three-years’  attendance  on  Texas 
University.  He  entered  the  University  and  there  ac- 
quired the  additional  education  he  sought.  This  feat  Js 
in  itself  a signal  testimony  of  Mr.  Fishburn’s  strength  of 


character,  determination  and  perseverance.  Meanwhile, 
in  1901,  Mr.  Fishburn  had  settled  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
and  started,  in  a very  modest  way,  a business  of 
dyeing  and  cleaning.  To  this  he  returned,  after  leav- 
ing the  I7niver.‘iity.  fitted  to  forge  ahead  on  a larger 
and  more  comprehensive  scale.  His  success  is  splen- 
didly evidenced  today  by  the  fact  that  he  is  owner  and 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  dependable  con- 
cerns in  Ft.  Worth  operating  a dyeing  and  dry  clean- 
ing business.  Only  the  most  modern  and  improved  meth- 
ods are  employed  in  Fishburn’s,  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished by  the  most  skillful  artists  procurable  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Fishburn  is  likewise  active  in  other  prominent  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  State.  He  owns  considerable  oil 
refinery  stock  and  is  interested  in  farming  and  the  breed- 
ing of  horses. 

While  not  a clubman,  he  retains  membership  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  an  independ- 
ent in  politics,  voting  for  the  man  recommended  by  his 
judgment.  He  voted  for  Wilson,  also  for  Bryan,  but  at 
other  dates  he  voted  for  McKinley  and  the  late  Wm. 
Harrison. 

Mr.  Fishburn  has  been  twice  married.  His  children 
are  an  attractive  daughter.  Miss  Lena  Faye  Fishburn,  now 
18  years  old;  and  a second  daughter,  aged  4 years,  Bailey 
Ray  F'ifihburn. 
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AE.EXIS  WM.  CHARBONNEAU, 

Farmer,  Stockman. 


G 


HARBONNEAU.  ALEXIS  WILLIAM,  Farmer 
and  breeder  of  Percherons  in  Ft.  Worth  for  forty 
years,  was  born  in  St.  Cesaire,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  February  11,  1848.  He  was  the  son  of  Thom- 
as and  Lucy  (Harris)  Charbonneau.  His  educa- 
tion was  attained  through  an  attendance  upon  the 
Parochial  Schools  of  Quebec.  Armed  with  a fair  prep- 
aration for  life’s  battles,  Mr.  Charbonneau  went  forth  to 
win  his  own  laurels.  He  came  over  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  fifteen  years  engaged  in  various  capacities  as 
workman,  later  as  a clerk,  in  the  New  England  States. 
Failing  to  find  there  just  the  opportunity  he  sought,  he 
joined  the  great  tide  of  emigration  flowing  into  the  won- 
derful Southwest.  In  1878  he  came  to  Ft.  Worth,  and 
was  at  once  attracted  by  the  magnificence  of  its  contigu- 


ous lands,  lying  level  in  the  sun  or  undulating  into  hills 
of  blue  and  hazy  yellows  and  browns.  This,  he  decided, 
was  a fine  place  to  engage  in  his  new  undertaking.  He 
accordingly  settled  near  Ft.  Worth,  and  during  the  forty 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  he  has  operated  as  a far- 
mer and  a breeder  of  Percheron  horses.  His  stables  are 
the  best  known  in  the  Southwest,  and  his  horses  have 
achieved  fame,  blue  ribbons  and  other  honors  wherever 
stockmen  congregate.  His  knowledge  of  Percherons  and 
horses  generally  is  voluminous,  and  there  is  no  better  au- 
thority on  that  subject  in  the  State. 

Mr.  ('harbonneau  married  Miss  Sarah  Octavia  Heav- 
enhill  on  March  9,  1882.  They  have  three  children,  of 
whom  two,  Waverly  and  Wallace  Charbonneau.  are  de- 
ceased. Their  surviving  child  is  W.  F.  Charbonneau, 
who,  after  receiving  a thorough  college  education,  is  now 
active  in  assisting  his  father  in  managing  his  farming  in- 
terests. • 
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MAYS  & MAYS, 
Attorneys  at  Law. 


TO  THE  PIONEER; 

OME,  I will  show  you  a vale  more  beautiful  than 
Killarney — a valley  as  grand  and  glorious  as  the 
Shamrock.  A dell,  where  bride  and  groom,  each 
sixteen  years  of  age.  from  the  blue  grass  regions 
of  Kentucky,  were  to  build  their  home.  This 
valley  was  the  beautiful  heart  of  Denton  County, 
which  was  then  the  frontier  of  civilization;  a sea  of  wav- 
ing grass.  Tent  poles  marked  the  homestead,  and  pov- 
erty shrouded  the  family  altar.  The  smoke  from  the 
Indian  campfires  could  still  be  seen;  his  cruel  war  whoop 


could  still  be  heard—when  destiny  marked  this  strange 
spot  for  a happy  home. 

Here,  nine  children  were  born  and  grew  to  manhood 
and  womanhood — eight  boys  and  one  girl.  Here,  in  tlie 
humblest,  hardest  toil  the  woof  and  warp  of  rugged  man- 
hood was  woven.  Youthful  dreams  lured  them  from  the 
fields  of  cotton,  from  the  fields  of  grain,  in  quest  of  tiie 
pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  Out  into  the 
great  commercial  world  they  wandered.  Two  brothers 
became  lumber  merchants  and  six  were  lawyers,  com- 
prising the  firm  of  Mays  & Mays,  established  by  W.  J. 
Mays,  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  July  11,  1911.  From  the 
field  to  the  Par  they  have  established  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the  State. 
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llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllllillllli!llllll!!l!llllll!llllllllllllllllllliy^ 


MORGAN  JONES 

Builder  of  Railroads, 

Financier 

ONES,  MORGAN,  Railroad  President  and  Builder,  Capitalist  and 
Promoter  of  Public  Enterprises,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  active 
in  Texas  development  for  the  past  forty-nine  years,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  railroad  achievement  in  this 
State.  Born  in  Great  Britain,  he  came  to  America  when  about  22 
years  of  age.  In  1869  he  settled  in  Texas,  and  during  the  intervening 
half-century  has  worked  persistently,  energetically  and  with  great 
foresight  and  skill  for  the  development  of  the  State  through  expansion  of  rail- 
road systems.  In  1882  he  was  the  contractor  that  built  the  Et.  Worth  & Denver 
Railroad,  putting  the  great  West  in  touch  with  the  great  South.  In  1883  Mr. 
Jones  was  elected  President  of  the  road,  and  he  was  President  and  Vice-President 
for  sixteen  years  until  1899.  He  was  General  Dodge’s  constant  associate  in  the 
building  and  operation  of  that  railroad.  Together  they  have  also  built  the  Wichita 
Valley  Railroad  from  Byers  to  Abilene,  and  the  Abilene  Southern  Railway.  Mr. 
Jones  is  interested  in  a large  number  of  important  enterprises  and  is  devmting  his 
time,  intelligence  and  executive  abilities  to  further  expansion  of  the  many  activi- 
ties in  which  he  is  engaged  or  with  which  he  is  connected.  No  man  is  better 
known  nor  more  esteemed  than  Mr.  Jones. 
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Dealkr  in  Lands,  Cattle,  Grain,  Fuel. 


INSTON,  JOSEPH  KIMBROUGH,  resident  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  for  forty  years,  and 
one  of  the  powerful  factors  in  the  civic,  commercial,  religious  and  political  development 
of  the  city'  and  its  tributary  territory,  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  born  there,  in  Logan 
County,  in  the  year  1854.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  K.  and  H.  O.  (Trabue)  Winston, 
natives  of  the  Bluegrass  State  who  were  descended  from  families  active  in  founding 
Kentucky  as  a State.  In  1877,  when  23  years  of  age,  Mr.  Winston  removed  to  Ft. 
Worth,  where  his  later  achievements  have  contributed  ably  to  the  building  of  the  community. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  selling  of  cattle  and  land  for  a time,  and  afterwards  became  interested 
in  the  grain  and  fuel  business.  Mr.  Winston  is  a staunch  Democrat  and  works  steadfastly  for 
the  interests  of  the  party.  He  served  his  community  for  four  years  as  County  Tax  Collector  of 
Tarrant  County,  and  afterwards  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Ft. 
Worth.  It  was  through  his  active  efforts  that  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
was  located  in  Ft.  Worth,  of  which  institution  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
married  Miss  Lily  Frazer,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  A.  F'razer,  and  their  five  children 
are:  Paul  F.,  'I'homas  L.,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  Helen  F.  and  Alexander  F.  Winston.  Mr.  Winston 
enjoys  the  high  esteem  of  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  intimates.  Although  formerly  adverse  to 
Woman’s  Suffrage  he  now  believes  in  and  supports  that  movement  heartily. 
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REV.  J.  S.  O'COXNOR, 
Priest  of  Catholic  Chlrch. 


© 


•CONNOR,  REV.  J.  S.,  Pastor  of  Holy  Name  Church 
of  Ft.  Worth,  is  a native  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  in  far- 
away Canada,  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Mary  Doyle 
O’Connor  of  Canada,  born  December  2,  1870.  He  at- 
tended Public  Schools  from  1880  to  1889.  Was  in  at- 
tendance at  Mont  La  Salle  College,  Montreal,  1890  to 
1893,  and  student  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Farnham,  Quebec, 
1893  to  1896;  St.  Viator’s  College,  Bourbonnais,  111.,  1896  to 
1898;  Seminary  of  .‘^t.  Thomas,  Valleyfield,  1898,  to  1904.  His 
years  of  study  terminated  in  a crowning  day  on  July  10,  1904, 
( Continued  on  Page  146.) 


JOHN  HILL  McCLESKEV, 

Oil,  Ranger, 

cCLESKEY,  JOHN  HILL,  Oil  Magnate,  Cattleman  and 
hotel  owner,  was  born  in  Hall  County,  Georgia,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1854,  the  son  of  John  L.  and  Emily  Me- 
Cleskey.  Educational  advantages  in  those  days  had 
not  reached  their  present  state  of  availability,  and  Mr. 
McCleskey  contented  himself  with  about  five  months’ 
attendance  upon  a Public  School  in  his  native  locality.  In  1870 
he  removed  to  Texas,  locating  in  Ft.  Worth,  and  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising.  He  later  was  employed  by  C.  B. 
Rider  in  Parker  County,  for  whom  he  handled  horses.  In  1889 
(Continued  on  Page  146.) 


DR.  R.  H.  COUGH, 
Specialist. 


WALTER  ERSKINE  WILLIAMS, 
Attorney, 


OUCH,  DR.  R.  IL.  son  of  Rev.  Lycurgus  and  Almedia 
(Brecheen)  Gough,  born  near  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas, 
in  187.^,  specializes  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  dis- 
seases.  He  was  educated  for  his  life  work  first  at  the 
East  Texas  Normal  College,  degree  of  S.  B.  (1892-3); 
Add-Ran  Jarvis  College,  Thorp  Springs,  A.  B.  degree; 
Barnes  Medical  College,  M.  D.  HOOl);  Texas  Christian  Uni-^ 
versiiy.  A.  M.  (1918),  and  a number  of  post  graduate  courseiT 
in  diseases  of  eye.  ear,  nose  and  throat  clinics  of  Chicago  and 
New  York;  also  in  London,  Berlin,  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Paris 
( Cont\)mcd  on  Page  146.) 


I___  ILLIAMS,  WALTER  ERSKINE,  eminent  Attornej*, 
Counsellor  at  Law  and  Specialist  in  Probate  Laws,  was 
born  in  Tennessee  on  April  19,  1860.  He  is  the  son  of 
E.  J.  Williams  and  Almyra  P.  Williams.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Mississippi,  class  of  1885,  degree 
Ph.  B.  Upon  leaving  school  Mr.  Williams  began  ac- 
tivities as  a teacher  in  1885.  In  1887  he  became  Principal  in 
Ft.  Worth’s  City  Schools,  in  which  office  he  served  for  three 
years.  In  1890  Mr.  Williams  began  actively  to  practice  law, 
and  has  continued  engaged  in  that  profession  to  date.  During 
(Continued  on  Page  146.) 
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W.  M.  REA, 

Ex-Sheriff. 

EA,  WILLIAM  M.,  who  for  twenty-nine  years  was  an 
active  member  of  Ft.  Worth  Police  Department,  was 
born  in  Galesburg,  111.,  on  June  10,  1850.  He  attended 
Private  Schools.  In  1859  Mr.  Rea  came  to  Texas,  and 
then  attended  Public  Schools  of  Tarrant  County.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising, 
later  becoming  connected  with  the  Ft.  Worth  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  was  elected  Chief  of  Police  in  1883,  holding  office 
until  1887.  He  then  became  Deputy  Sheriff  and  retained  that 
office  until  1897,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  office  as  Chief 
('Continued  on  Page  144.) 


BENJAMIN  RICHARD  WALL, 
Reai.  Estate,  Politics. 


O name  is  more  familiar  to  the  general  public  than  that 
of  Benjamin  Richard  Wall,  who  is  a native  of  Grape- 
vine, Texas,  where  he  was  born  on  May  7,  1876,  the 
son  of  Zach  T.  and  Virginia  Wall.  He  attended  the 
Grapevine  High  School,  and  then  entered  Baylor  Uni- 
versity at  Waco,  Texas.  During  his  long  and  useful 
career,  Mr.  Wall  has  been  interested  in  various  lines  of  business 
in  Grapevine  and  Tarrant  County,  dealing  largely  in  real  estate, 
including  farms  and  rental  properties.  He  has  always  taken  the 
lead  in  movements  tending  to  the  greater  development  of  his 
(Continued  on  Page  144.) 


THOMAS  PATTERSON  WILKES, 
Real  Estate  and  Investme.vts. 


ROY  BIN  VON, 
Storage, 


tR 

EARED  on  a farm  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  on 

tB 

September  18,  1876,  traveling  salesman  for  ten  years 
throughout  the  Northern  States,  is  the  nucleus  out  of 

which  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  well-known  F't,  Worth  dealer  in 

real  estate  and  investments,  has  built  a successful  ca- 

reer.  He  is  the  son  of  Henrv  Clav  and  Eliza  Lowrv  ^ 

Wilkes,  who  gave  their  son  education  through  Public  Schools 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Bellvue  High  School,  in  Bellvue, 
Va.  Upon  leaving  school  Mr.  Wilkes  acted  as  traveling  sales- 
man from  1897  until  1907,  at  which  latter  date  he  removed  to 
(Coniiimed  on  Page  144.) 


w i t h hi 
in  the 
th rough 
he  assu 


IN  VON,  ROV,  the  popular  President  and  Manager  of 
the  Binyon-O’Keefe  Fire  Proof  Storage  Company,  is 
the  son  of  William  J.  and  Lelia  Howard  Binyon.  born 
in  Ft.  Worth  on  .\ugust  .H , 1885.  He  was  educated  in 
Ft.  Worth’s  local  schools,  completing  the  grammar 
grades.  He  entered  the  transfer  and  storage  business 
s father  and  brother,  when  he  was  about  20  years  olil, 
capacity  of  a collector.  He  progressed  with  that  firm 
various  positions  until  in  January  of  this  year,  when 
med  active  charge  of  the  busiticss  in  Ft.  W'orth,  at  the 
( Conti)nied  on  Page  144.) 
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DR.  HOUSTON  HENRY  TERRY, 

Physician,  U.  S.  Medical  Cords. 

ERRY,  DR.  HOUSTON  HENRY.  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  the 
prominent  young  physician  and  surgeon  of  Ft.  Worth, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  ^trs.  V.  S.  (Elizabeth  Jones) 
Terry,  born  in  Claude,  Texas,  on  March  31,  1894.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  his  section, 
and  as  the  first  Sheriff  of  Armstrong  County  was  a de- 
termined factor  in  the  establishing  of  lawful  order  thereabouts. 
The  son.  Dr.  Houston  Henry  Terry,  attended  the  Public  Schools, 
then  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  F't.  Worth  University 
from  which  he  graduated  with  degree  of  Ph.  G.  He  afterwards 
( C : iitiiiiicd  on  Page  146.) 


JOHN  M.  SCOTT, 
Lawyer. 


t§ 


COTT,  JOHN  M.,  one  of  Ft.  Worth’s  best  known,  lead- 
ing Attorneys,  is  the  son  of  Joseph  M.  Scott,  who  was 
a member  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South,  and  Amanda  Baldwin  Herring,  whose 
family  v/ere  early  settlers  of  Virginia.  He  was  born  in 
Alabama  on  October  17,  1870,  graduated  from  South- 
ern University  of  Alabama,  class  of  1888,  with  degree 
of  A.  B.  He  began  reading  law  under  Wm.  A.  Collier,  now  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Scott  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Alabama  in  1890.  Two  years  later  he 
(Co}itinitcd  oil  Page  146.) 


JULES  SEWARD  COE. 

I.SSL’KAXCE. 

OE,  JULES  SEWARD,  representative  for  Fidelity  & 

1 I a Casualty  Company  of  New  York  City  for  thirty  years, 
who  has  rounded  up  wild  mustangs  by  way  of  experi- 
ence,  and  observed  life  from  the  large  viewpoint  inci- 
^\^fj  dent  to  the  life  of  ranchmen,  is  the  son  of  J.  Seward 
^ * and  Mary  Coe,  born  in  Ohio  in  the  year  1867.  Mr. 

Coe  was  educated  through  attendance  upon  Private  School  from 
1873  to  1875,  and  Public  Schools  from  1876  toj  1879.  In  188f) 
Mr.  Coe  began  life  as  a producer  in  the  capacity  of  an  employe 
on  the  ranch  of  Col.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  and  remained  associated 
(Continued  on  Page  146.) 


W.  S.  ESSEX, 

Lawyer,  Land  Develop-ment. 

II SSEX,  W.  S.,  prominent  Attorney  of  Ft.  Worth,  born 

in  Morgan  County.  Ohio,  is  a son  of  Nathan  H.  and 
Elizabeth  J.  (Morris)  Essex.  Educated  for  the  law’  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  later  at  the  University 
) of  Michigan,  he  adopted  Ft.  Worth  as  his  home  in  1885, 
*■  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice.  A Democrat  in  poli- 

tics, Mr.  Essex  has  given  much  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the 
cause  of  Democracy,  and  in  1894  he  was  elected  Alderman  from 
the  Fifth  Ward,  being  re-elected  to  office  for  the  second  term. 
He  is  now  Mayor  of  Polytechnic,  having  served  two  terms  as 
('Continued  on  Page  146.) 
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DR.  E.  A.  WATTERS, 

Physician. 


ORLANDO  LORENZO  SWEET, 

Banker,  Stock  Raiser,  Farmer,  Politician. 


AllERS,  DK.  LUBERi  ALONZO,  was  born  in  Union 

in  ri 

Parish,  Louisiana,  on  February  2,  1860.  He  is  the  son 

TAj 

of  Henry  B.  and  Amanda  (Rossitter)  Watters.  After 

K'tx 

acquiring  preliminary  education  by  attending  Public 

/ 

7Jr< 

Schools,  Dr.  Watters  entered  Long’s  Institute  at  Cle- 
burne,  Texas,  later  taking  a commercial  course  at  Ma- 

ban’s  Business  College  in  the  same  city.  He  then  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  University  of  Texas,  and  graduated 
therefrom  with  degree  of  M.  D.,  class  of  1896.  Upon  leaving 
college,  Dr.  Watters  settled  in  Crowley,  Texas,  and  for  seven 
('Continued  on  Page  143.) 


ND  man  of  large  affairs,  was  born  in  Pike  County,  Illi- 
nois, on  December  13,  1857.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
Andrew  and  Delia  Catherine  Burdick  Sweet.  His  great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Sweet,  was  born  in  Scotland  but 
settled  in  New  York  in  about  1760.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  factors  in  the  development  of  the  American  lum- 
ber trade,  in  which  industry  he  acquired  great  wealth.  Orlando 
Lorenzo  Sweet  attended  the  Public  Schools  of  Pike  County,  Illi- 
nois, but  finished  under  Prof.  Julius  Hamby  of  Tarrant  County. 
He  began  his  career  as  a farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  retains 
(Continued  on  Page  145.) 


RUFUS  ROBERT  PORTER. 
Chief  of  Ft.  Worth  Police. 


c 


ORTER.  RUFUS  ROBERT,  Chief  of  Police  of  Ft. 
Worth,  was  born  at  Benbrook,  Tarrant  County,  Texas, 
March  5,  1871.  He  is  the  son  of  H.  H.  and  Elizabeth 
(Williams)  Porter.  After  finishing  his  education  in  the 
Public  School  of  Benbrook,  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  at  that  place  for  ten  years,  removing  to 
Ft.  Worth  in  the  fall  of  1895,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 
He  worked  with  Collins  Armstrong  xMiisic  Co.  for  two  years, 
and  later  with  l*acific  Exi>rcss  Co.  for  two  years.  He  worked 
for  three  years  in  the  Sheriff’s  office,  and  for  sixteen  years  fol- 
(Continued  on  Page  143.) 


WM.  EDWARD  BIDEKER, 
Fire  Chiff. 


B 


IDEKER,  WILLIAM  EDW’.XRD,  the  popular  Chief  of 
Ft.  Worth’s  Fire  Department,  was  born  in  Wooster, 
Ohio,  on  May  4,  1869,  the  son  of  E.  and  Mary  Bideker. 
After  attending  Normal  School  in  Weston,  \\’.  Va.,  Mr. 
Bideker  removed  to  Ft.  W'orth.  Texas,  and  settled  there 
on  January  10,  1891.  He'  at  first  worked  in  shoe  fac- 
tories, prior  to  locating  in  Texas,  hut  upon  arrival  in  Ft.  Worth 
Mr.  Bideker  was  ai>pointed  patrolman  in  A])ril.  1891.  He  re- 
signed from  that  service  in  1893.  In  1901  Mr.  Bideker  was 
appointed  A’^sistant  C'hief  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  in  1^05 
( C'onti>tucd  on  Page  143.) 
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PATRICK  J.  CONNELLEV, 
Planing  Mill  Business. 


ONXELI.,EV,  PATRICK  J.,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Ft.  Worth,  is  a native  of  Ireland,  born  in  the  year 
1852,  and  is  a son  of  Patrick  J.  and  Celia  Connelley. 
His  parents  came  to  this  country  in  1854,  settling  at 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to 

Texas  in  1873,  residing  in  Dallas  for  some  twenty-five 
years,  being  engaged  in  the  planing  mill  business,  and  removing 
to  Ft.  Worth  in  1898  and  establishing  the  same  business,  being 

known  as  one  of  the  pioneer  planing  mill  men  of  this  section 

of  the  country.  While  never  holding  political  office,  he  has 
always  been  a Democrat.  Mr.  Connelley  married  Miss  Ellen 
McGuire  of  Dubuque,  la.,  January  10,  1881,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage there  are  seven  children:  Jno.  A.,  Josej>h  P.,  Celia,  Mary 
.•\gnes,  Marguerite  and  EuEllas  Connelley.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  has  a host  of  friends  in  the  Lone 
Star  State. 


BASCOM  H.  DUNX, 

Hotel  Proprietor. 

UXX,  BASCOM  H.,  Manager  and  owner  of  Ft.  Worth’s 
oldest  hotel,  “The  Mansion,’’  was  born  in  Smith  Coun- 
ty, Texas,  September  21,  1864,  son  of  Wm.  W.  and 

Nancy  Davis  Dunn.  He  attended  Tarrant  County  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Columbia  (.Mo.)  University,  but  left 
school  to  begin  working  for  his  father.  He  was  after- 
waids  associated  with  his  father  in  the  management  of  J'he 

Mansion  Hotel,  the  oldest  hostelry  in  Ft.  Worth,  which  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  same  family  for  forty-eight 

years.  Mr.  Dunn  has  always  been  a Democrat,  and  successfully 
managed  the  campaign  of  Ex-Governor  Colquitt  for  Tarrant 
County,  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  election.  He  married  Miss 
Susie  Martin  of  Ft.  Worth,  and  there  is  one  daughter.  Miss 

Florence  Dunn.  Mr.  Dunn  is  a popular  member  of  B.  P.  O.  E. 


EUGENE  O.  WOOD, 

Merchant. 

OOD,  EUGENE  O.,  business  man  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
was  born  in  Laurens,  S.  C.,  on  September  24,  1882. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wood.  He  at- 
tended Grammar  School  and  upon  completing  the  gram- 
mar grades  he  discontinued  school  in  favor  of  his  first 
venture  in  the  commercial  world.  He  began  business  in 
1907,  conducting  a tinner’s  shop,  since  which  date  his  industry, 
attention  to  business  and  methods  of  sterling  probity  have  re- 
sulted in  upbuilding  a business  second  to  none  in  its  line  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  Wr.  Wood  married  Miss  Leta  Line- 
barger,  and  of  this  union  one  son  has  been  born,  E.  O.  Wood, 
Jr.  Mr.  Wood  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  K.  of  P., 
I.  O.  O.  F.  He  also  belongs  to  Lions’  Club,  Y.  M.  B.  L.,  U.  B. 
A..  Praetorians  and  Travelers’  Protective  Association.  He  is 
not  actively  interested  in  politics,  but  is  one  of  the  dependable 
factors  in  Ft.  Worth’s  greater  development  generally. 


M.  W.  IIUKDLKSTON, 

Railroadi.ng,  Municipal  Commissioner. 

mil  URDLESTOX,  M.  W.,  Police  Commissioner  of  Ft. 
Worth  during  1915-1916,  is  the  son  of  S.  B.  and  Annie 
Card  Hurdleston,  born  in  Durham,  S.  C.,  April  27, 
1869.  Educated  in  Ft.  Worth  Public  Schools.  Began 
life  as  a newspaper  boy,  but  soon  engaged  in  the  rail- 
road business  on  a salaried  basis.  Then  embarked  in 
real  estate  and  commission  business.  He  next  went  into  mining 
in  Alaska,  but  returned  to  Texas  and  operated  in  oil  business 
here  and  in  Louisiana.  In  1911,  and  until  1912,  he  was  .Assistant 
C'hief  of  Ft.  Worth  Police.  In  1915-1916  he  was  Police  Com- 
missioner of  Ft.  Worth.  On  February  22,  1899,  he  married 
Miss  Leona  L.  Grimes  of  Paris,  Texas,  and  there  are  two  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Hurdleston  is  a prominent  member  of  13.  of  R.  T. 
for  28  years.  Is  also  member  of  W.  O.  W. 


JOHN  THOMAS  WOOLERY, 

Milling,  Manufacturing. 

OOLERY,  JOHN  THOMAS,  Vice-President  and  Man- 
ager of  Worth  Milling  Company,  whose  business  ca- 
pacity marks  him  a leader  in  commercial  circles,  was 
born  in  Harrison  County,  Kentucky,  on  May  3,  1852. 
He  is  the  son  of  John  and  Frances  (Scott)  Woolery. 
He  attended  the  Public  Schools  of  his  native  locality, 
and  after  completing  schooling  engaged  in  farming  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  When  he  was  about  28  years  old,  or  in  the  year 
1880,  Mr.  Woolery  decided  he  preferred  a new  section  of  the 
country  and  removed  to  the  land  of  promise,  then,  as  today, 
(Continued  on  Page  145.) 


E.  P.  MADDOX, 
Ice  Manufactuhf.r. 


M 


•\DDOX,  E.  P.,  is  one  of  eight  brothers,  all  of  whom 
have  been  prominent  politically  in  Tarrant  County, 
having  served  in  various  public  offices  from  time  to 
time.  He  was  born  in  1859  on  a farm  in  Claiborne 
Parish,  Louisiana,  but  removed  to  Te.xas  in  1876,  and 
for  a time  lived  on  a farm  near  Ft.  Worth.  In  the 
early  eighties  he  joined  his  brother,  R.  E.  Maddox,  in  the  ice 
business.  Together  they  erected  one  of  the  first  ice  plants  ever 
built  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice,  in  which  business  Mr. 
Maddox  has  been  engaged  practically  all  his  life.  He  is  today 
(Continued  on  Page  145.) 


WALTER  SCOTT  KEMBLE, 
Furniture. 


IKE  A.  WYNN, 
Lawyer. 


tk 


EMBLE,  WALTER  SCOTT,  progressive  business  man 
and  a leader  in  local  affairs,  is  the  son  of  Judge  A.  A. 
Kemble  and  Emily  (Wortham)  Kemble  of  Waxaliachie, 
Texas.  He  was  born  iti  Waxahacliie  in  18o4,  wliere  the 
family  of  Kemble  located  in  18.=i7,  removing  tliere  from 
Mayfield,  Ky.,  adopting  Ellis  County  for  their  future 
home  and  remaining  there  until  death.  Ilis  father.  Judge  A.  A. 
Kemble,  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  North  Texas 
liar.  lie  served  as  ('ounty  and  District  Judge  in  Waxahacliie 
by  apiKiintment  for  a long  period.  During  the  ( ivil  War  Jiulge 
(Confi>niC(I  on  Fufjc  i f^.) 


VNN,  IKE  A.,  whose  long  practice  as  an  attorney  in 
I't.  W’orth  has  jdaced  him  among  the  leading  members 
of  the  North  Texas  Bar,  was  born  in  Hancock  County, 
Tennessee,  on  November  5,  1875.  He  is  the  son  of 
W'.  K.  ami  Docia  J.  Wyun  of  Jonesville,  Va.  W’hen  he 
had  reacheil  a scholastic  age  Mr.  W'ynn  became  a stu- 
dent of  Emory  and  Henry  C'ollege.  graduating  therefrom  with 
ilegree  of  A.  B.,  class  of  In  1904  he  took  degree  of  B.  L. 

from  Cniversity  of  N’irginia,  and  ujion  receiving  his  degree  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of  N’irginia.  He.  how- 
( Continticd  on  Ftujc  / /s.J 


Raymond  Arthur  Lindley 

DENTIST.  MANUFACTURER 

I N D L K RAYMOXD  AR- 
THUR, DR.,  tlie  progressive 
y(ning  i)rofessional  and  commer- 
cial operator  of  Menard,  Texas, 
is  a native  of  If rownwood,  Texas,  born 
there  on  January  15,  1883.  He  first  at- 
tended the  Public  Schools,  and  after  fin- 
ishing that  part  of  his  education  entered 
the  I.ouisville  (Kv.)  College  of  Den- 
tistry, from  which  he  graduated  in  1895. 
Upon  completing  his  college  course.  Dr. 
Lindley  began  practice  as  a dentist,  but 
meanwhile  won  considerable  fame  by  the 
introduction  of  a process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a cotton  marking  ink  that  has 
become  widely  in  demand. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Lindley  entered  the 
jobbing  trade  for  the  sale  of  oil  mill 
machinery  and  cotton  compressors.  He 
deals  most  largely  with  ginners  and  en- 
joys a large  trade  from  that  source.  His 
interests  in  commercial  and  professional 
lines  occupy  all  his  time,  but  he  remains 
a popular  member  of  Elks’  Club,  and 
one  of  the  well-known  men  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 


Wm.  Cameron  & Company 

INCORPORATED 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

ft  N E of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the 
State  of  Texas  is  the  Lumber 
Yard  business  of  A\’m.  Cameron, 
the  founder,  which  since  the  death 
of  the  original  Wm.  Cameron,  almost 
twenty  years  ago,  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Whn.  Cameron  & 
Company,  Inc.,  and  is  one  of  the  sound- 
est business  concerns  doing  business  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

This  firm  operates  more  than  sixty 
Lumber  Stores,  and  all  are  well  located 
in  the  more  progressive  and  prosperous 
sections  of  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  are  managed  by  men  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  territory 
surrounding  the  Yard  or  Store  under 
their  supervision. 

“Quality,  Service,  Satisfaction’’  is 
the  slogan  of  this  concern. 

Illllllllllllllllillllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllii^^ 


SMITH  BROS.  GRAIN  CO. 

WHOLESALERS 

NE  of  the  most  substantial  busi- 
ness firms  operating  in  Texas  and 
doing  business  throughout  the 
Southwest  is  that  of  the  Smith 
Bros.  Grain  Company  of  Et.  Worth, 
with  offices  at  601  East  Sixth  Street,  Et. 
Worth.  The  business  was  originally  or- 
ganized by  Bert  K.  Smith  in  1902.  Sub- 
sequently taking  three  brothers  into  part- 
nership the  firm  style  became  Smith 
Bros.  Grain  Co.  Some  six  years  later 
Bert  K.  Smith  purchased  the  interests 
of  the  other  brothers  and  formed  a part- 
nership with  James  A.  Simons,  Jr.,  con- 
tinuing to  operate  under  the  old  name 
of  Smith  Bros.  Grain  Co. 

That  the  firm  business  has  expanded 
and  broadened  with  each  succeeding 
year  is  shown  by  an  increase  (estimated) 
from  fifty  thousand  in  1903  to  three  mil- 
lion in  1918.  They  own  and  operate 
their  own  elevators  on  the  Santa  Ee 
tracks  at  Et.  W’orth.  The  firm  does  a 
general  wholesale  business  in  hay,  grain 
and  feed  stuff,  and  their  operations  cover 
many  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
entire  Southwest,  and  also  parts  .of  Old 
Mexico.  The  firm  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  substantial  in  the  Lone  Star- 
State. 


RALPH  M.  FITZGERALD 

HOUSE  MOVING  BUSINESS 

HE  popular  proprietor  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  House  Moving 
business  in  the  City  of  Et.  Worth, 
Ralph  M.  Eitzgerald  was  born  in 
Ft.  Worth  on  July  23,  1882.  His  father, 
J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  was  a pioneer  in  the 
house  moving  business  in  this  section, 
being  the  first  individual  to  conduct  a 
house  moving  business  in  Ft.  Worth. 
He  operated  successfully  for  a period  of 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  after  which  the  busi- 
ness descended  to  his  son,  who  is  the 
present  owner  and  has  continued  the 
business  on  the  same  broad,  intelligent 
basis  instituted  by  his  father.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Fitzgerald  is  recognized  in  the 
city  as  one  of  its  valuable,  steady,  suc- 
cessful men.  He  was  educated  in  Ft. 
Worth  through  the  Public  Schools  and 
Ft.  Worth  University.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  business  that  he  is  today  directing 
with  such  success. 

Mr.  Eitzgerald  is  a quiet,  conservative 
man,  indifferent  to  membership  in  clubs, 
not  active  in  politics,  but  always  inter- 
ested in  the  best  development  of  Ft. 
W’orth  and  all  that  appertains  to  its 
growth. 
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HOUSTON 

OUSTON  has  had  a most  eventful  year,  and  there  is  premise  in  the  future  for  even  greater 
results  than  have  been  accomplished.  The  establishment  of  Camp  Logan  brought  to  the 
city  probably  forty  thousand  men;  at  Ellington  Field,  the  flying  camp,  there  are  6,000  men 
with  others  to  follow.  Camp  Logan  is  built  upon  permanent  lines,  and  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  more  buildings  of  a substantial  character  will  be  erected  there,  for  the  health 
of  the  troops  stationed  in  Houston  has  attracted  most  favorable  attention  to  this  city.  In 
the  first  Liberty  Loan  Houston  subscribed  $5,930,500,  more  than  was  required  of  her  by 
$660,500.  The  second  Liberty  Loan  saw  Houston  exceed  her  quota  by  $1,836,300,  the  total  for  the 
city  being  $8,550,350.  The  Third  Liberty  Loan  saw  a large  increase  in  what  was  asked  of  Houston; 
and  her  anwser  was  an  oversubscription  of  $1,015,950,  sending  to  the  Government  $9,777,650.  The 
three  loans  saw  a total  subscription  of  $24,258,500. 

From  Houston  have  gone  more  than  12,000  men  into  the  service;  and  every  branch  has  its 
quota.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  marines,  the  aviation  corps,  the  quartermaster,  the  sanitary,  the  truck 
trains,  the  builders  of  ships,  all  include  men  from  Houston,  and  within  the  city  there  are  other  thou- 
sands who  but  await  the  call. 

The  recruiting  offices  of  the  regular  army,  the  National  Guard,  the  navy,  the  marine  corps  and 
the  aviation  corps  have  been  located  in  Houston,  and  each  of  these  offices  has  a record  carrying  thou- 
sands of  names  of  the  sons  of  the  city. 

Commercially,  the  city  has  prospered,  and  though  the  activities  of  many  branches  of  activity  have 
been  curtailed  to  some  extent  by  the  war  activities,  the  resultant  rush  in  other  lines  has  more  than 
balanced. 

In  ship  building  there  has  been  a decided  boom.  For  some  years  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
interest, capital  in  the  matter  of  building  ships  on  the  Ship  Channel,  but  without  avail.  Now  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  industry  will  be  permanently  established.  Some  very  wide-awake  men  have  become  in- 
terested and  they  are  men  who  usually  make  a success  of  their  undertakings. 

In  the  wholesale  trade  there  has  been  continued  heavy  business,  restricted  only  by  the  general 
condition  of  trade  and  the  necessity  for  allotting  supplies  of  all  kinds,  due  to  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  Fast  and  the  curtailment  of  certain  merchandise. 

As  a retail  city  there  has  been  an  enlargement  during  the  year  and  a steady  growth  in  certain 
lines;  while  new  avenues  have  been  opened  to  the  enterprising. 

The;  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  specially  active  during  the  year,  and  the  predictions  made 
for  accomplishments  under  the  direction  of  J.  S.  Cullinan  as  president,  D.  S.  Cage  as  active  vice- 
president,  and  James  Z.  George  as  general  manager,  have  been  fulfilled.  The  development  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  Houston — agriculturally,  horticulturally,  and  with  regard  to  live  stock — has  been 
given  much  attention,  and  with  such  results  as  are  bound  to  make  of  Harris  County  a leader  in  the 
new  development  of  the  resources  of  Texas.  The  work  of  securing  the  camps  and  of  looking  closelv 
after  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  War  Department  and  the  other  Federal  Departments  has  taken 
much  time  and  energy  but  has  resulted  in  satisfaction  to  everyone.  In  the  industrials  several  new 
plants  ha^'e  been  located,  inclusive  of  the  great  Sinclair  Refinery,  which  will  establish  an  immense  oil 
plant  on  the  Ship  Channel  during  the  coming  year. 

While  the  orders  from  the  Federal  Government  were  to  do  no  more  building  than  essential,  it  has 
been  found  necessarv  to  construct  many  new  residences  in  Houston  because  of  the  insistent  demand 
from  the  new  arrivals.  Large  houses  and  small  have  been  in  demand,  though  the  companies  usually 
devoting  attention  to  the  business  have  practically  withdrawn  from  business  save  to  supply  necessities 
;md  to  make  collections. 

The  year  has  seen  further  progress  in  developing  the  magnificent  terminals  for  the  Houstoii 
Ship  Channel,  and  the  Municipal  Belt  Railroad  is  now  well  under  way.  While  there  has  been  a scarcit\- 
of  ships,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  within  a few  months  there  will  be  ships  to  every  ]>art  of  the  world, 
due  to  the  increased  activitx'  in  building  them;  and  Houston  has  grimly  resolxeil  to  do  her  part  in 
seeing  that  the  American  flag  is  not  again  wiped  from  the  seas. 


KIEXZI  MKLVILLK  JOHNSTON, 

JOL-RNALIST. 

T^'  I H E influence  of  the  press  upon  the  public  afl’aii  s 
of  the  comnionwelath  is  a matter  of  common 
. knowledge.  Where  this  influence  is  mo-^t  potent 

there  is  generally  some  personality.  In  Texas 
the  dean  of  the  fraternity  is  Senator  Johnston. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  a potent 

factor  in  the  public  life  of  the  State,  and  his  impress  will 
continue  for  generations.  As  a community  builder  he 
has  taken  front  rank,  and  the  City  of  Houston  owes 
much  to  him  atid  to  his  capacity  to  see  deeply  into  the 
future. 

As  the  active  editorial  head  of  the  Houston  Post  since 
it  was  founded  in  1SS5.  he  has  taken  part  in  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  Houston  and  in  most  of  the  things 
which  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  Texas. 

Politically  the  influence  of  Senator  Johnston  has  been 
Nationwide,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  his 
advice  which  was  the  determining  factor  in  action  taken 
in  Texas  which  decided  National  matters. 


Of  particular  moment  to  him  has  been  the  development 
tjf  the  possibilities  of  the  Houston  >hip  channel,  and  for 
thirty  years  he  has  worked  steadily  toward  the  time  when 
Houston  should  become  one  of  the  great  inland  ports 
of  the  worbl. 

He  was  appoinle<l  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill 
the  term  of  Joseph  \\*.  Hailey  when  the  latter  resigned; 
and.  in  HMO.  at  the  solicitation  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  district,  he  coitsenfed  to  serve  one  term 
in  the  State  Senate.  As  a result  of  his  work  there  there 
has  been  almost  a coinplete  rcvohition  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  State. 

He  was  born  at  Samlersville,  (^a.,  September  9,  1850. 
the  >on  of  Freeman  \V.  and  .\Iarv  J.  Johnston:  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Georgia,  and  after  a 
service  of  two  y^ars  in  the  Confederate  army,  entered  a 
printing  office,  \\hich  determined  his  career.  Removing 
to  Texas,  he  was  cotinected  with  several  papers,  atid  in 
1885  wa.s  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Houston  Post,  now 
one  of  the  great  papers  of  the  Southwest,  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  quoted  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
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GOUGH  J.  PALMER, 

Newspaper  Publisher. 

ORN  in  Grcfiiville,  111.,  the  son  of  William  and 
Mary  A.  Palmer.  He  began  life  on  a farm,  but 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought  to  Texas 
early  in  life,  arriving  in  the  early  80’s  and  again 
landing  on  a farm.  But  he  remained  there  only 
a short  time,  and  after  a course  in  a business 
college  removed  to  Houston,  where  he  became  connected 
with  The  Post,  filling  clerical  positions  until  he  was  made 
business  manager.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  who 
handled  The  Post  until  the  majority  of  the  principal 
owner.  He  is  now  active  vice-president. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  activities  within  newspaper  circles  have 
been  extensive  and  National  in  scope.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Newspaper 


Publisher.s'  Association  and  occupied  the  important  place 
of  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  matters  be- 
tween its  members  and  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  a place  requiring  sound  common  sense,  executive 
ability  and  quickness  to  realize  important  points. 

In  civic  matters  he  has  always  taken  a leading  part 
and  has  served  in  many  important  matters  the  people  of 
Houston  and  of  Texas.  He  has  been  actively  connected 
for  several  years  with  the  great  National  project  of  an 
inland  waterway,  a matter  which  has  been  given  increased 
importance  by  the  inesent  war.  The  success  which  now 
appears  inohable  is  in  some  measure  due  to  Mr.  Palmer’s 
work  and  counsel,  and  to  hi.s  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  proposition,  which  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

He  has  three  sons,  Ray,  now  in  the-  National  Army; 
Charles  A.  and  Gough  J. 
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JOHN  HEXRV  KIRBY, 

Capitalist. 

NE  of  the  big  men  of  the  Nation,  John  Henry 
Kirby.  owes  his  position  to  his  imagination, 
backeci  with  the  ability  to  realize  his  dreams. 
Born  in  the  piney  woods  of  Tyler  County. 
Texas,  the  son  of  John  Henry  and  Sarah  Payne 
Kirby,  he  foresaw  early  in  life  the  possibilities  of 
yellow  pine.  For  a time  he  gave  these  dreams  over  and 
studied  law.  and  then  looked  upon  a political  career.  He 
served  as  clerk  in  the  Texas  Legislature  for  two  terms — 
in  the  meantime  devoting  his  time  to  the  acquirement  of 
a practice.  Opportunity  came  his  way  when  he  won  a 
big  land  case  for  wealthy  clients  in  Boston. 

They  listened  to  his  advice,  loaned  him  of  their 
funds,  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
lumber  industry,  the  head  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  connected  with  other  corporations,  all  of  which 
have  been  successes. 

In  the  meantime  he  built  the  Culf,  Beaumont  & Kan- 


sas City  Railway,  and  assisted  in  the  development  of 
other  railroads.  He  is  now  concerned  in  assisting  the 
government  with  its  ship  building  program,  and  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  energy  and  of  his  capital. 

In  public  life  Mr.  Kirby  has  taken  a prominent  part 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  has  never  aspired  to 
office,  but  at  the  request  of  a great  number  of  citizens 
of  Houston,  he  did  consent  to  serve  in  the  Legislature 
for  one  term.  But  in  political  councils,  he  has  been 
consulted  by  the  statesmen  and  by  the  politicians;  and 
his  shrewd  judgment,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  his  sound  common  sense  have  always  led  to  such 
advice  as  has  brought  success  when  it  was  regarded. 

He  is  a Mason,  a Knight  Templar,  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  a Woodman  and  a lloo-Hoo;  a member  of  the 
Houston  Country  Club,  the  Houston  Club  and  the  Man- 
hattan Club  of  New  York. 

He  married  Miss  Lelia  Stewart  November  14,  1883, 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Schuyler 
Stewart. 
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JOHX  THADDEUS  SCOTT, 

Ban  ker. 

EGINNING  his  career  as  a bookkeeper  in  a 
wholesale  drug  house  in  July,  1887,  John  T. 
Scott  is  totlay  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
banks  of  the  Southwest,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Houston;  is  also  Director  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Oriental  Textile  Mills,  a Di- 
rector and  Treasurer  of  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Vice-President  of  the  Merchants  Com- 
press Company,  Treasurer  of  the  Houston  Cotton  Ex- 
change and  Board  of  Trade,  and  officially  connected  with 
other  business  organizations. 

But  those  business  duties  are  only  a part  of  his  ac- 
tivity, for  he  is  a Trustee  of  the  William  M.  Rice  Insti- 
tute, the  great  university  which  is  being  builded  in 

Houston  for  the  advancement  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Art;  is  President  of  the  Houston  Harbor  Board,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  building  a harbor  for  the 

Southwest;  is  a Trustee  of  the  Houston  Public  Schools, 
which  cost  to  conduct  more  than  half  a million  per  an- 
num, and  a Director  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 

Dallas. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Houston  and  is  Treasurer  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees;  and  he  takes  such  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  that  he  is  charged  with  many 
duties  for  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 

Born  in  Camden,  Miss.,  October  10,  1870,  the  son  of 
J.  T.  and  Delitha  Scott,  he  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Camden,  removed  to  Houston  and  attended  the  Hous- 
ton High  School  in  1887,  completing  his  education  with 
a course  in  the  Conneyngton  Business  College. 

He  at  once  entered  upon  his  business  career  with  a 
drug  house,  but  in  1893  he  went  to  the  First  National 
Bank  as  a bookkeeper;  in  1898  he  was  made  Assistant 
Cashier,  and  in  1902  was  named  as  Cashier;  six  years 
later  he  was  made  Vice-President  and  in  1915  became 
President. 

One  of  the  busiest  men  in  'I'exas,  he  is  interested  in 
humanity  and  keenly  pursues  that  study,  and  there  is  no 
man  in  the  State  who  devotes  more  time  to  doing  what 
he  may  for  those  who  are  in  trouble  of  mind,  body  and 
pocket. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Country  Club,  the 
Thalian  Club,  the  Lhiiversity  Club  and  the  Houston  Club. 

He  was  married  June  7,  1893,  to  Miss  Mattie  Camp- 
bell, and  there  are  four  children  living  (Scwall  Hamblen 
Scott,  the  third  born,  having  dietl  at  the  age  of  one  year); 
these  arc  Lieutenatit  J.  T.,  Jr.,  U.  S.  O.  R.  C.;  Mar- 
garet, Martha  and  Dorothy. 
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LV.XCH  DAVIDSON, 

Lu  MBERMAN*. 

Horn  January  3,  1873,  at  Boyce,  La.,  the  son  of 
Neal  and  Laura  Lynch  Davidson,  Mr.  Davidson 
graduated  from  high  school  at  the  age  of  15  at 
Groesbeck,  Texas,  and  began  his  business  career 
at  GroN'eton  shortly  thereafter,  choosing  lumber 
as  the  medium  for  his  future.  Ten  years  he 
devoted  to  learning  the  business,  and  then  he  removed 
to  Houston  and  married. 

He  had  the  solid  foundation  for  the  business  by  that 
time  anrl  in  the  twenty  years  since  that  time  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  such  purpose  that  he  is  now  the  head 
of  the  Continental  Lumber  Compatiy,  the  Mardez  Lum- 
ber Comj)any  (both  of  which  are  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations) and  the  Southland  Lumber  Company,  which  has 
a score  of  yards  scattered  over  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Mardez  Company  is  capitalized  at  only  $50,000, 
but  it  owns  and  cuts  from  -40,000  acres  of  timber  in 


Polk  County,  operates  twenty-five  miles  of  standard  gauge 
railroad,  has  one  of  the  largest  mills  and  planers  in  the 
State,  and  its  total  investment  is  above  a million.  The 
properties  are  located  at  Bentford,  within  twenty  miles 
of  where  Mr.  Davidson  began  his  business  career. 

The  Continental  Company  buys  and  sells  lumber, 
handles  the  entire  output  of  the  Mardez  Company,  and 
upon  a capitalization  of  $500,000  it  has  a surplus  of  $80,- 
000,  with  a business  well  above  the  million  dollar  mark 
annually. 

The  Southland  Company  has  a capitalization  of  $50,000, 
a surplus  of  $■40,000  and  an  investment  of  $325,000. 

All  these  companies  are  principally  owned  by  Mr.  Da- 
vid.son,  and  are  the  net  result  of  his  ability  and  energy 
and  of  the  practical  application  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
lumber  business. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Thalian  Club,  the  Houston 
Chib,  the  Houston  Country  Club  and  is  an  Elk. 

He  married  Miss  Katie  Calvit  in  June,  1897,  and  they 
have  three  daughters,  Marion,  Lois,  Katie  Lynch  David- 
son. 
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ROBERT  E.  BURT, 

Capitalist. 

M.\N  with  faith  achieves  much;  and  R.  E.  Burt 
has  that  faith.  Not  in  business  alone,  but  in  his 
daily  life  he  evidences  it,  and  in  consequence  he 
is  accomplishing  much  in  many  lines  of  endeavor. 
Born  October  1,  1862.  near  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  the 
son  of  James  H.  and  K.  F.  Burt,  he  came  to 
Texas  as  a boy;  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  this  State  and  then  evidenced  his  faith  in  the 
future  of  Texas  by  embarking  in  business  in  1883  as  a 
general  merchant;  in  1892  confining  himself  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  and  brokerage;  and  then  he  be- 


came a producer  of  oil,  in  which  business  he  continues 
with  eminent  success. 

He  is  a man  of  broad  philanthropy  and  of  decide<l 
views.  He  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a business  man 
to  be  concerned  in  the  matters  of  public  moment  and  to 
take  his  part  in  those  things  which  should  concern  every 
good  citizen. 

September  5,  1888,  he  married  Miss  Mamie  E.  Boone, 
and  there  are  two  children.  Mrs.  \V.  R.  Alexander  ainl 
Joseph  H.  Burt. 

Mr.  Burt  belongs  to  no  clubs  and  to  no  lodges,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  members  in  Texas  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  C'hurch  and  devotes  much  of  his  time 
to  the  interests  of  that  denomination. 
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THOMAS  P.  LEE, 
Oil. 


ORX  at  Petroleum,  \V.  Va.,  March  19,  1871,  the 
son  of  .-\lexander  and  Martha  T.  Lee.  Mr.  Lee 
was  born  in  the  oil  fields,  and  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  get  into  the  petroleum  business.  He  has 
been  in  it  all  his  life — in  West  Virginia.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  learning  all  the  while  and 
overlooking  no  opportunity  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. Prom  1887 — he  got  going  when  he  was  only  16 — 
to  1^03  he  steadily  climbed  in  the  business,  for  with 
knowledge  came  ability  and  reputation;  and  when  he 
came  to  Texas  in  1903  to  join  the  producing  forces  of 
the  Texas  Company  he  had  achieved  such  standing  as 
made  him  an  expert.  For  ten  years  he  remained  with 
the  Texas  Com|)any,  the  corporation  growing  steadily  in 


the  meantime  in  all  departments,  and  more  especially  in 
the  production  end. 

In  1914,  with  T.  S.  Cullinan,  Will  C.  Hogg,  James  L. 
Autry  and  E.  F.  Woodward  the  Republic  Producing 
Company  was  organized  and  Mr.  Lee  was  made  presi- 
dent of  it.  He  had  not  only  the  experience  gained  in 
the  Northern  fields,  but  he  had  a working  knowledge  of 
the  Texas  fields,  and  more  especially  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Coastal  fields.  From  the  moment  of 
organization  the  Republic  C'ompany  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost,  and  its  president  is  one  of  the  biggest  men  in 
the  Texas  oil  fields  today. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Club,  the  Houston 
Country  Club,  is  an  Elk,  a Mason  and  a Shriner. 

He  married,  April  24,  1900,  Miss  Essie  Maybell  Hor- 
ton, and  there  are  six  daughters,  Mabel,  Maudie,  Ethel, 
Maxine,  Thelma  and  Marjorie. 
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DAVID  DALY, 

Railway  Official. 

AVID  DALY,  Manager  of  the  Houston  Llectric 
Company  and  the  Galveston-Hoviston  Electric 
Railway  Company,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  October  16,  1878,  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1901.  Mr.  Daly  took  up  his 
residence  in  Houston  thirteen  years  ago,  coming 
here  from  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  where  he  managed  a Stone 
& Webster  property  for  two  and  one-half  years,  to  ac- 
cept the  management  of  the  Houston  Electric  Company. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Interurban  between 


Houston  and  Galveston  he  assumed  its  management 
along  with  his  other  duties. 

Mr.  Daly,  because  of  the  close  identity  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  growth  of  Houston,  has  always  taken  an 
interest  in  civic  affairs  and  is  closely  identified  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  holding  the  position  of  Treasurer 
of  that  body.  He  is  a member  of  the  Elks  and  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Thalian  Club,  the  Houston  Country 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  University  Club  and  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

On  January  12,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde 
Paine,  and  has  by  this  marriage  two  children.  Gertrude 
Paine  Daly  and  David  Daly,  Jr. 
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Bi:X  GAURETT, 

r>L'ILDEn. 


ORX  at  Como,  Texas,  December  9,  1881,  the  son 
of  M.  M.  and  Xaomi  Garrett.  With  ambition, 
>hre\vdness  and  resourcefuIne.«s  as  his  principal 
a.ssets  to  begiii  with,  Mr.  Garrett  has  added  ex- 
l)erience,  and  today  he  is  at  the  head  of  several 
corporations  of  large  cajutal  and  big  plans:  a 
developer  and  a builder,  using  as  a basis  the  unlimited 
resources  of  the  Houston  district  with  petroleum  as  one 
of  the  chief  corner  stones  of  his  plans. 

For  a number  of  years  he  was  the  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentative of  Eastern  firms;  but  he  came  to  Houston  in 
January,  1916,  and  began  his  real  business  career  in  the 
oil  business.  In  Aug\ist.  1910,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Houston  Batik  and  Trust  C'ompany  (cajiital  $250,- 
000),  which  has  assets  listed  at  above  a million  and  a 
quarter;  in  the  following  month  he  became  president  of 
the  Hoifiton  Deep  Well  Company,  a $400,000  Texas  cor- 
poration; and  proident  of  the  Housion-Goose  Creek 
C'orporation,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  to  produce  oil.  Itt 
the  first  year  under  hi«  management  the  Houston  Deep 


Well  Company  declared  dividends  amounting  to  $440,000, 
or  119  |»er  cent  of  its  capital,  while  the  Houston-Goose 
Creek  (.'ompany  paid  $120,000,  or  120  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  in  cash. 

Acquiring  valuable  sites  with  approximately  ten  miles 
of  water  front  on  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett is  now  developing  along  new  lines,  retaining  his  inter- 
est in  petroleum.  He  is  president  of  a $250,000  company 
— Texas  Textile  Company — which  will  build  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  absorbent  cotton  and  artificial  silk, 
the  two  industries  being  interrelated.  He  has  also  be- 
come heavily  interested  in  shif)  building,  and  foresees  in 
the  concrete  ship  a solution  of  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  confronts  the  industry  in  getting  enough  boats  into 
the  water  to  do  the  business  of  the  world. 

With  a constantly  widening  influence  in  the  business 
circles  of  the  Southwest,  Mr.  Garrett  is  conservative  and 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a sound  basis 
if  the  development  is  to  be  along  the  right  lines  to  lead 
to  the  goal. 

He  was  married,  March  23,  1908,  to  Miss  Bessie  Lee, 
and  there  are  three  children,  Vernon,  Xolita  and  Ben,  Jr. 
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PATRICK  S.  GROGAN, 

Vkgetable  Oil. 

ORX  in  Madison  County,  Tenn.,  January  15, 
1873,  son  of  James  Francis  and  Marion  Foster 
Grogan.  Educated  in  the  Catholic  and  Public 
Schools  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  A man  able  to  “read 
the  signs”  and  to  analyze  the  future  he  has  de- 
voted much  thought  to  the  oil  business,  has 
brought  it  to  the  feeling  that  in  vegetable  oils,  and  not 
in  petroleum,  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  problems 
which  will  confront  the  engineer,  the  dietitian  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  future.  The  cottonseed  industry  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  hounds;  but  always  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ne.\t  step  to  be  taken  in  the  development  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  products  which  result  from  intel- 
ligent use  of  the  chemical  formulas. 

A result  of  this  keen  insight  into  the  business,  he 
has  been  honored  with  all  the  offices  within  the  gift  of 
the  Texas  C'ottonseed  Crushers’  Association;  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  sought  members  of  the  various 


committees  of  the  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

With  the  coming  of  the  peanut  and  other  seeds  into 
prominence,  Mr.  Grogan  has  again  seen  the  opportunity 
and  the  various  plants  with  which  he  is  connected  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  work  which  is  making  of  the 
crushing  mills  of  the  South  a year  ’round  industry  in- 
stead of  one  which  could  be  operated  only  a few  months 
each  year.  The  vegetable  oils  are  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
the  future  food,  power,  illuniinant  and  medicants,  and 
Mr.  Grogan  is  one  of  the  forceful  men  of  the  South  who 
is  bringing  this  realization  within  the  generation. 

He  is  president  of  the  Magnolia  Provision  Company, 
Magnolia  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Lee  Cotton  Oil  Company 
of  Giddings,  Planters’  Oil  Company  of  'I'aylor  and 
llearne,  and  managing  director  of  the  Fort  Pend  Cotton 
Oil  Company  of  Richmond. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Thalian  .Club,  Houston  Club, 
Houston  Country  Club,  and  is  an  Elk. 

He  married  ^Iiss  Lee  Morris  Peckam  of  Hearne,  atul 
there  is  one  daughter,  Miss  Aidney  Carr  Grogan. 


CHARLES  XA['HAX  CROWELL, 

Ship  Blmlder. 

ORX  at  Yonkers,  X".  V.,  February  7,  1861,  the 
son  of  W’allace  L.  and  Jane  Ann  V’anderhoben 
Crowell.  Graduating  from  the  High  School  of 
Rahway,  X.  J..  in  1878.  Mr.  Crowell  soon  en- 
tered upon  ship  buildittg  as  his  life’s  work.  He 
received  his  early  training  under  J.  W.  Crowell, 
who  was  with  W.  H.  Webb  of  Xew  York  while  he  was 
building  the  famous  "Black  Ball"  packets  and  the  Cali- 
fornia clippers;  Mr.  Webb  was  the  founder  of  Webb 
Academy  of  Xew  York,  and  one  of  the  foremost  builders 
of  staunch  and  speedy  ships  of  his  day. 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Crowell  moulded  oak  ships  in  the 
woods  of  Maryland:  then  he  built  ships  in  the  marine 
yards  and  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York;  de- 
signed and  built  the  steel  floating  dry  docks  at  Port  Ca- 
bello  for  the  Venezuelan  Government;  designed  the  sec- 
tional self-docking  fioaiing  dry  dock  now  building  at 
Beaumont,  atid  is  the  consultijig  engineer  for  a number 
of  the  leading  ship  building  companies. 


\\  hen  General  Gotthals  looked  about  for  the  best  men 
to  supervise  the  work  of  building  the  emergency  fleet,  so 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  American  cause  in  the  war 
with  Germany,  he  found  in  Mr.  Crowell  the  very  man 
needed  and  appointed  him  district  officer  for  the  Hous- 
ton district.  No.  6.  having  jurisdiction  over  ten  yards, 
located  in  fi\e  cities,  where  there  are  63  ships  on  the 
ways,  and  the  efficiency  which  has  been  demonstrated  has 
brought  Mr.  Crowell  many  compliments. 

His  father  was  a ship  builder  before  him,  and  the  tal- 
ent the  young  man  had  was  early  developed  along  similar 
lines.  His  reputation  is  international,  and  in  shipping 
circles  the  name  of  Crowell  as  the  designer  and  the 
builder  is  a guarantee  that  everything  is  all  right;  for  it 
has  stood  for  more  than  th ree  quarters  of  a century 
among  the  leading  names  in  the  registry  of  ship  building 
efficiency. 

Mr  Crowell  is  a life  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge 
at  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  is  also  a Royal  Arch  Mason. 

He  was  married  in  1902  to  Miss  Isabel  B.  Smith. 
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SAMUEL  BAILEV  HOUX, 

Builder. 

HEN  the  government  started  to  build  the  canton- 
ments and  camps  for  the  volunteer  troops,  that 
they  might  be  trained  before  they  went  to  the 
trenches,  the  highest  talent  was  sought.  In 
Houston  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Ameri- 
can Construction  Company — and  such  a record 
as  was  made  in  Houston  was  not  equaled  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  for  speediness  in  construction,  for 
thoroughness  in  carrying  out  every  detail  in  the  plan, 
for  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  necessities  of  the  great 
task.  And  when  Camp  Logan  was  finished  the  same 
company  was  given  the  contract  for  the  Ellington  Avia- 
tion Field,  and  later  for  the  enlargement. 

The  “man  who  built  Camp  Logan”  and  Ellington  was 
S.  B.  Houx,  an  engineer  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
a builder  who  has  an  executive  ability  to  get  from  other 


men  every  ounce  of  service  they  can  give  and  to  so 
direct  the  multitudinous  details  that  they  dovetail  and 
become  a completed  whole,  even  while  other  men  are 
still  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  details. 

Mr.  Houx  was  born  in  Warrenburg,  Mo.,  June  5,  1878, 
the  son  of  James  H.  and  Mary  E.  Houx.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Warrenburg  State  Normal  and  a C.  E. 
of  the  L^niversity  of  Missouri,  '02. 

He  began  his  active  career  with  Ritter  & Mott,  of 
Chicago;  afterwards  was  superintendent  of  W.  J.  Oliver 
Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  then  went  with  (he  Ameri- 
can Construction  Company,  of  which  he  was  first  vice- 
president,  and  is  now  the  president. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Club,  the  University 
Club,  the  Houston  Country  Club  and  S.  A.  E.  College 
Fraternity. 

He  was  married  October  2,  1908,  to  Miss  Louise  Pat- 
terson, and  they  have  two  daughters,  Betty  and  Roberta. 


J.  S.  DAUGHERTY. 

LaN  D5. 


ORX  on  a farm  in  Sullivan  County,  Missouri, 
August  25.  1S49.  Son  of  Cayit.  R.  \V.  Daugherty, 
first  man  to  enlist  in  Price’s  army  from  Sullivan 
County.  Served  through  the  war.  Was  twice 
wounded.  His  grandfather  was  James  Daugherty 
of  Harper’s  Ferry.  Va.,  and  his  great  grand- 
father was  John  Daugherty  of  Balleyhellen,  Malin  Head. 
County  Donegal,  Ireland.  A member  of  Inneshoweti 

Clan,  of  which  an  old  bard  said  “There  never  a coward 
or  traitor  was  known.”  His  mother  was  Lydia  IT  Sea- 
man, a member  of  the  Seaman  family  who,  on  its  arrival 
in  America,  located  in  Oiange  County.  New  York;  thence 
it  spread  to  Orange  County,  \*irginia;  thence  to  Berkeley 
County.  Virginia,  where  his  mother  was  born;  thence  to 
Missouri.  One  of  these  old  Seamans  is  rey)uted  to  have 
sent  seven  sons  and  sixty  horses  to  Washington’s  army, 

and  many  supplies.  He  was  ati  Episcopalian.  His 

church’s  ritual  had  not  been  amended.  The  minister 
prayed  for  “The  success  of  Kijig  George  and  those  in  au- 
thority” the  old  man  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer, 
and  stamping  his  cane  vigorously,  said,  “Damn  King 
George,”  and  left  the  church,  never  to  return  to  it. 
When  the  war  was  over  he  made  the  Government  a 

present  of  all  it'  Continental  money  he  had,  by  burning  iu 
In  these  war  days  it  is  refreshing  to  have  side  lights 


on  some  of  the  characters  who  contributed  to  winning 
the  indei»endcnce  of  the  United  States. 

On  December  19,  1878,  our  subject  married  Margaret 
Cartmell  Br\an,  of  Lexington.  Ky.,  the  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel Bryan  and  Sarah  Petitt.  Her  great,  great  grandfather 
was  William  Bryan,  the  father  of  Mary  Bryan,  wife  of 
Daniel  Boone.  He  accompanied  Boone  to  Kentucky  and 
founded  Bryan  Station.  The  daring  and  good  marks- 
manship of  the  Bryans  leading  to  the  sacrifice  of  some 
of  their  lives,  contributed  to  the  success  and  fame  of 
Boone,  and  to  give  the  Indians  a wholesome  respect  for 
the  Kentucky  rifle. 

To  J.  S.  and  Margaret  Daugherty  were  borti  five  chil- 
dreti,  three  of  whom  are  living,  viz:  Bryan  Daugherty 

of  New'  York  City,  Mrs.  John  T.  Judd  of  Laramie,  Wyo., 
and  Mrs.  Fenwick  Kendall,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Our  subject  w'as  educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Missouri,  the  Business  College  and  College  of  Arts  of 
the  Kentucky  I’niversity.  He  left  the  E’niversity  in  the 
fall  of  1872,  landing  in  Galveston.  November  22,  1872: 
located  i!i  Dallas  County  in  December,  1872,  Taught 
school  till  June,  187.1,  and  opened  a Land  Office  in  the 
City  of  Dallas,  September  15,  1873. 

In  1874  Chas.  IE  Connellee  of  Scott  County,  Ken- 
tucky, a college  mate,  tiow  of  Eastland,  Texas,  joined  him 
in  the  land  business  and  took  the  field  as  surveyor,  in 
Browtt  County. 

In  1874  they  had  acquired  a tract  of  land  in  East- 
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land  County  that  they  surveyed  out  into  a townsite,  and 
put  it  in  nomination  for  the  County  Seat;  and  in  1875 
caused  the  County  Seat  to  be  removed  from  Merriman 
onto  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  J.  B.  Ammerman,  of  Harrison 
County,  Kentucky,  another  college  mate,  was  added  to 
the  firm  that  became  Daugherty,  Connellee  & Ammerman. 
They  constructed  a two-story  stone  building  in  Eastland, 
gave  the  county  the  use  of  the  upper  story  for  court  room 
and  offices,  and  established  a general  mercantile  business 
on  the  ground  floor. 

In  1876  and  1877  they  kept  from  one  to  two  survey- 
ing corps  in  the  counties  of  Motley,  Crosby,  Gaines, 
Floyd,  Hale,  Lubbock,  Dawson  and  Terry,  surveying  large 
quantities  of  land  and  acquiring  title  to  some  for  them- 
selves. Of  this,  in  1878,  they  located  the  Paris-Cox 
Quaker  Colony  on  83,200  acres  in  Floyd,  Crosby  and 
Hale  Counties,  and  Horatio  Grave’s  Methodist  Colony  on 
64,000  acres  surrounding  the  center  of  Hale  County.  The 
Cox  Colony  was  the  first  body  of  agriculturalists  who  ever 
settled  in  the  plains  region  of  Texas,  with  agriculture  as 
their  avowed  principal  object. 

To  demonstrate  an  available  adequate  water  supply  for 
such  purposes,  on  the  plains,  in  the  fall  of  1878  the  firm 
caused  to  be  sunk  at  Estacado,  Crosby  County,  tcv  sheet 
water,  the  first  of  such  wells  that  was  ever  sunk  on  what 
was  then  known  as  “The  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.” 

During  these  years  they  had  a land  office  in  Dallas 
and  in  Eastland.  In  1879  they  began  the  acquisition  and 
development  for  agricultural  purposes,  3,340  acres  of 
choice  black  hog  wallow  prairie  lands  in  Kaufman  County. 

■ In  1880,  through  showing  Maj.  Wathen,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  T.  & P.  Railroad  a better  line  for  his  rail- 
road through  Eastland  County  than  he  had  been  able  to 
find  through  Palo  Pinto  and  Shackleford  Counties,  they 
caused  said  railroad  to  be  built  through  Eastland  County, 
and  the  town  of  Eastland  and  its  depot  to  be  located 
within  a quarter  mile  of  the  Court  House  Square. 

The  firm’s  holdings  in  the  Eastland  townsite  was  then 
1,280  acres.  In  1880  Daugherty  and  Connellee  being 
married  and  Ammerman  contemplating  marriage,  they  de- 
cided to  dissolve  the  firm.  Daugherty  bought  the  inter- 
est in  the  Dallas  office  and  Kaufman  property  and  con- 
tinued the  business  in  Dallas.  Connellee  bought  the  East- 
land  office  and  continued  business  there.  Ammerman  en- 
gaged in  other  business. 

In  1880  Daugherty  caused  the  Texas  Trunk  Railroad 
to  be  located  through  the  Kaufman  property,  depot  to  be 
located  near  its  center;  built  a gin  and  store  building,  put 
in  a stock  of  general  merchandise,  constructed  tenant 
houses  and  barns  of  good  type,  put  in  water  works,  of- 
fered and  paid  premiums  to  the  wives  of  his  tenants  who 
kept  their  houses  and  yards  the  most  attractive.  A com- 
mittee of  ladies  were  selected  to  make  the  awards.  Re- 
fused to  permit  anyone  to  acquire  title  to  any  property 
in  the  vicinity  that  could  be  used  as  site  from  which  to 
sell  intoxicants. 

In  ISSl  he  formed  a syndicate  in  Boston  and  bought 
land  certificates  and  located  and  caused  to  be  surveyed 
more  than  one  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Trans-Pecos 

region  of  Texas,  in  the  years  of  1881  and  1882.  In  those 

years  he  selected,  bought  and  passed  upon  the  titles  to 
more  than  60,000  acres  of  Long  Leaf  pine  timbered  lands, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Angelina,  Polk.  Trinity  and 
Jasper,  for  A.  T.  Anderson  of  Kildare,  Texas.  David  T. 
Littler  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  Col.  James  Mariam  of  At- 
lanta, 111.  He  had  cart  blanc  to  buy  what  he  wished,  pay 

any  price  he  chose  and  pass  on  the  titles.  The  lands  cost 

the  investors  an  average  of  $1.33  an  acre,  including  his 
commission.  Selections  were  made  along  two  surveyed 
lines  of  railway — one  of  which  was  promptly  built,  so  that 
the  lands  near  it  soon  became  marketable  at  $5  to  $10  an 
acre. 

Adams  Leonard,  a private  banking  firm  of  Dallas; 
\V.  H.  Thomas,  President  of  the  American  National 
Bank;  J.  C.  O’Connor,  President  of  the  City  National 
Bank;  \V.  H.  Gaston,  President  of  the  National  Exchange 
Bank,  all  of  Dallas,  were  each  his  partner  in  large  land 
deals.  It  was  not  who  could  he  get  into  a land  deal,  but 
who  would  he  let  in. 

A representative  of  a Mexican  syndicate,  who  had  a 
contract  to  survey  all  of  the  public  lands  in  four  of  the 
States  of  Mexico,  came  to  Dallas  to  see  if  a deal  could  be 
agreed  u[»on  with  him  whereby  he  would  take  a sub-con- 
tract  to  stirvey  it,  if  after  partial  inspection  in  Mexico, 
he  considered  conditions  favorable.  He  would  require 
$40,000  in  cash.  He  called  together  four  of  his  friends. 
They  formed  a little  syndicate.  Each  gave  him  New  York 
Exchange  for  $10,000,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  the  train 
for  Mexico  the  next  morning  to  make  the  inspection,  and 
close  the  contract  or  not,  as  his  judgment  dictated.  He 
turned  it  down,  and  returned  the  Bank  Exchange  to  its 
owners. 

In  1S83  and  1884  he  bought  and  sold  large  bodies  of 
ranch  land.  The  market  for  such  i>roperties  was  so  ac- 
tive they  had  to  be  bought,  so  as  to  have  a stock  that  he 
knew  could  be  delivered  to  meet  the  demand.  He  had 
bought  for  such  purposes  in  'fexas  more  than  150,000 
acres,  and  a partner  and  himself  had  bought  400,000  acres 
in  Mexico.  In  1885  a drought  struck  Texas  that  con- 
tinued through  1886,  altogether  as  bad  as  the  one  that 
has  just  ended.  Cattle  died  by  the  thousands.  People  in 
large  districts  were  begging  for  something  to  eat  and  flee- 


ing the  country,  and  had  representatives  visiting  the  older 
sections  of  the  country  collecting  charity  money  to  send 
them.  The  bottom  went  out  of  prices  of  land,  so  that 
they  could  be  sold  at  no  price,  and  continued  so  for  years. 
His  interest  account  was  about  $25,000  per  annum.  The 
effects  of  the  1885  and  1886  drought  were  coupled  with 
the  panic  of  1893.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  he 
scraped  and  paid  part  and  secured  extensions.  Then 
as  the  panic  of  1893  apiiroached,  money  became  more 
stringent,  and  his  creditors  wanted  what  was  due  them 
and  felt,  they  had  been  indulgent,  and  they  had.  Then 
he  sacrified  his  Kaufman  farm  property  and  two  blocks 
of  Dallas  property  that  he  had  had  a verbal  agreement 
between  himself  and  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Jay  Gould  to 
locate  the  Union  Depot  of  Dallas  on  one  of  the  blocks. 
But  when  the  City  Council  of  Dallas  granted  Gould  per- 
mission to  double  track  Pacific  Avenue  with  his  line, 
Gould  declined  to  carry  out  his  verbal  understanding  with 
Daugherty  and  Fluntington. 

W.  C.  Connor,  then  Mayor  of  Dallas,  is  still  alive  and 
is  conversant  with  these  facts. 

Having  cast  the  3, 340-acre  Kaufman  farm  with  its 
2,300  acres  under  plow,  general  store,  townsite,  gin,  and 
the  two  Dallas  blocks  and  everything  else  he  possessed 
that  he  could  sell,  into  the  maw  of  debt,  it  still  cried  for 
more. 

Then  the  sale  of  his  Western  lands  under  judgments 
and  tru§t  deeds  began  to  be  sold  in  640-acre  tracts. 
West  of  the  Pecos  River  such  tracts  would  sell  for  less 
than  $100.  Lands  in  such  tracts  in  the  Southern  Pan- 
handle Counties  of  Texas,  that  will  now  sell  for  $8,000 
to  $15,000,  then  sold  for  $150  to  $200  each.  Lands  in 
Harris  County  surrounding  what  is  now  Alief,  of  which 
he  owned  more  than  6,000  acres  of  the  best,  no  acre  of 
which  now  unimproved,  would  not  sell  for  $50,  he  could  not 
then  get  a bid  of  $3  per  acre.  He  had  refused  to  cover 
up  and  hide  titles  to  his  property  when  he  might.  Hence 
everything  went,  and  left  a debt  of  about  $150,000  hang- 
ing over  him,  reduced  to  judgments,  and  none  of  them 
bearing  less  than  6 per  cent  and  most  of  them  8 and  10 
per  cent.  He  refused  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law.  He  was  too  proud  to  do  that.  He  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  conditions  in  Texas  than  elsewhere. 
He  had  a wife  and  five  children  to  support,  the  children 
to  be  given  a collegiate  education.  From  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  State  he  believed  that  Houston  offered 
the  best  field  in  which  to  make  the  fight,  so  in  January, 
1894,  he  came  to  Houston  with  a pocket  knife  and  a 
toothpick  to  begin  the  fight  to  pay  out  of  debt.  He  never 
felt  poor.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  believed  he  was 
going  to  win,  and  worked  with  a determination  to  do  it, 
and  after  a twenty-four-years’  contest  he  has  won. 

Those  who  let  him  alone  have  been  paid  in  full,  par, 
interest  and  costs.  Those  who  sold  their  judgments  to 
parties  who-  might  harrass  him  in  a manner  they  did  not 
think  it  creditable  for  them  to  do.  he  has  made  the  best 
fight  to  cancel  he  could,  and  they  have  all  been  legally 
cancelled  without  resort  to  bankruptcy  proceedings.  While 
the  original  holders  who  transferred  their  claims  did  not 
receive  par,  in  many  instances,  such  judgments  have  cost 
him  two  and  three  times  their  amount,  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  property. 

If  asked  what  lessons  for  young  men  can  be  drawn 
from  his  experience,  he  w’ould  say: 

(a)  Never  go  heavily  in  debt,  for  non-revenue  pro- 
ducing IIP  matter  at  how  low  a price  at  which 

it  can  be  bought,  nor  what  its  prospects  are  for  enhance- 
ment in  value. 

(b)  If  you  are  investing  in  lands,  buy  the  best  of  their 
class. 

(c)  Keep  out  of  debt.  Then  your  judgment  will  not 
be  discredited.  You  can  always  meet  your  engagements, 
have  no  one  to  avoid,  and  can  ahvays  fight  in  the  charge. 
Your  time  will  not  be  consumed  in  non-productive  work 
seeking  renewals  or  extensions  on  what  you  owe. 

(,d)  Interest  possesses  all  of  the  merits  of  good  judg- 
ment, industry,  temperance  and  economy.  It  is  too  re- 
sourceful to  ask  average  humanity  to  compete  with  it. 
God  in  His  wisdom  knew  it  when  He  commanded  the 
Israelites  not  to  loan  money  on  interest  to  one  another. 

Industrially  Harris  County  ow’es  to  his  efforts — 

(a)  The  Alief  Community — w’here  he  introduced  the 
growing  of  cotton  on  the  black  prairie  lands  of  the  coun- 
ty, offered  and  paid  premiums  to  those  whom  he  had  sold 
land  who  made  the  heaviest  yield  of  cotton.  In  this  way 
he  demonstrated  that  such  lands  yielded  cotton  of  good 
quality  abundantly.  The  Alief  cotton  crop  of  1917  was 
about  3,000  bales,  and  he  introduced  there  practically  all 
the  men  w’ho  grew  it. 

(b)  The  Brazos  Hotel  property.  He  brought  John  S. 
Logan  from  St.  Joseph,  ^io.,  aiul  sold  him  the  block  of 
property  in  front  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  and  in- 
duced him  to  build  the  Logan  Hotel,  which  has  eventuatec 
in  the  Brazos  Hotel  property. 

(c)  The  Myers-Spalti  Mfg.  Co.  He  brought  Mr.  My- 
ers, the  founder  of  the  business,  from  Iowa  to  Texas. 
Sold  to  him  and  associates  several  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Talked  Houston  as  a site  for  factories.  Results: 
The  present  business. 

Many  other  of  the  counties  of  the  Coast  Country  have 
profited  by  his  efforts,  particularly  Fort  Bend.  Wharton 
and  Liberty. 

While  lujshing  his  own  business  affairs,  he  also  car- 


rieil  ot\  a campaign  in  behalf  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  general  welfare,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  activi- 
ties : 

In  1878  the  Mayor  of  Dallas  appointed  him  one  of  a 
large  committee  to  attend  a railroad  meeting  at  C'leburne 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  build  a railroad  from  Dallas 
to  Cleburne.  Though  the  least  significant  member  of  the 
committee  in  respect  to  worldly  goods  and  influence, 
when  the  meeting  came  off  he  and  K.  M.  Powell  were 
the  only  members  of  the  committee  in  C'leburne  to  repre- 
sent Dallas.  A horseback  ride  of  fifty  miles  through  black 
mud  deterring  the  rest.  Hut  he  found  there  a stnall  syn- 
dicate of  Dallas  promoters,  headed  by  A.  Obenchain  and 
M.  Pointer,  who  afterwards  killed  Dr.  A.  Calder,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dallas  & Wichita  R.  R.  This  syndicate  was 
trying  to  tie  the  people  of  Johnson  C'otiniy  up  in  a con- 
tract to  pay  them  $50,000  tow’ard  building  the  railroad. 
Daugherty  knew  this  syndicate  to  be  unsuccessful  pro- 
moters. The  meeting  called  on  him  to  define  the  attitude 
of  Dallas  in  regard  to  the  railroad.  He  did  it.  Declar- 
ing the  readiness  of  Dallas  to  co-operate  in  the  building 
of  the  road  under  proper  management.  Hut  declaring  its 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  promoters,  and  telling  the  rea- 
,=ons  why.  This  blocked  the  syndicate’s  game,  led  to  an 
encounter  between  Daugherty  and  Obenchain,  in  which 
the  latter  was  worsted. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Daugherty’s  exposure  of  the 
methods  of  the  syndicate,  the  contract  between  it  and  the 
people  of  Johnson  County  was  ready  to  be  closed,  and 
judging  from  other  cases  in  which  this  syndicate  figured, 
the  $50,000  would  have  been  absorbed  and  the  railroad 
not  built.  As  it  resulted,  i)roper  methods  w'ere  adopted 
and  the  road  was  built.  Mr.  M.  M.  Crane  can  tell  you 
the  rest,  as  he  was  there  and  knows  the  facts. 

In  1880  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  Dal- 
las. Daugherty  provided  his  office  with  a full  stock  of 
good  goods  that  paid  revenue  to  the  Government;  painted 
a sigti  covering  the  end  of  his  building  saying,  “Head- 
quarters for  the  Friends  of  Free  Schools,  Immigration 
and  Deepwater  at  Galveston,”  and  kept  open  office  to  all 
who  called  on  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1881-2,  several  representatives  of 
large  industries  had  come  to  Dallas  looking  for  sites. 
There  were  also  frequent  workers  of  “fake  schemes.” 
There  was  no  public  body  to  represent  the  general  in- 
terest, to  encourage  the  good  and  expose  the  bad.  Daugh- 
erty felt  the  necessity  of  such  body.  As  it  was  if  any- 
thing of  general  interest  had  to  be  acted  upon,  there  had 
to  be  called  a piublic  meeting  for  that  purpose.  At  one 
of  these  public  meetings  he  offered  a resolution  that  a 
committee  of  twenty  be  appointed  to  be  known  as  “The 
Committee  on  Public  Interests,”  whose  office  it  shall  be 
to  aid  and  encourage  all  efforts  of  a general  character 
the  accomplishment  of  which  would  result  in  the  general 
welfare;  and  to  discourage  and  expose  all  efforts  the  re- 
ults  of  which  would  be  damaging  to  the  public.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  and  S.  J.  Adams,  Chairman  of 
the  meeting,  appointed  Daugherty  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee with  authority  to  select  the  remaining  nineteen  mem- 
bers. He  did  it,  in  the  persons  of  Alexander  Sanger, 
J.  C.  O’Connor,  J.  E.  Snyder,  \V.  H.  Gaston,  R.  V. 
Tompkins,  S.  J.  Adams.  J.  T.  Trezevant,  J.  E.  Henderson, 
James  Moroney,  B.  Blankenship,  Thos.  L.  Marsalis, 
Thos.  Field,  Alex.  Cockerell,  A.  Openheimer,  J.  S.  Arm- 
strong, E.  M.  Reardon,  J.  T.  Elliott,  \V.  E.  Leak  and 
C.  A.  Keating.  The  committee  organized  by  electing 
Daugherty  Chairman,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years, 
performing  the  duties  of  Secretary  and  also  drafting  all 
papers  upon  which  the  committee  acted  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity, free  of  compensation,  and  meeting  his  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  committee,  that  ran  from  $20,000  to  $40,- 
000  per  annum. 

The  leading  accomplishments  of  this  committee  in  the 
six  years  were: 

(a)  To  cause  four  railways  to  be  constructed  into  Dal- 
las. 

(b)  To  bring  the  headquarters  of  the  M-,  K.  & T.  R. 
R.  and  the  land  department  of  the  T.  & P.  R.  R.  there. 

(c)  To  create  the  Texas  State  Fair  there. 

(d)  To  bring  the  Galveston  News  there. 

(e)  To  create  there  a corporation  to  own  and  operate 
the  fir.'^t  successful  cotton  mill  in  the  State. 

(f)  To  organize  memberships  to  own  and  erect  build- 
ings for.  and  manage  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Opera  House  and  the  Dallas  Club. 

(g)  To  inaugurate  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the 
Texas  Railway  Commission. 

By  1887  J.  Gould,  who  controlled  the  Texas  & Pacific 
R.  R..  the  I.  8:  G.  X.  R.  R..  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 

R.  R.  and  the  M.,  K.  & T.  R.  R..  as  well  as  the  Texas  8: 
Pacific  Land  Grant,  amounting  to  millions  of  acres;  and 
C.  P.  Huntington,  who  controlled  the  H.  8:  T.  C.  R.  R., 
the  G.  H.  & S.  A.  R.  R.  and  the  T.  & X.  O.  R.  R..  with 
the  Land  Grant.s  of  the  two  former,  amounting  to  millions 
of  acres,  had  gotten  Mr.  Strong,  President  of  the  A.  T.  & 

S.  F.  R.  R..  of  which  the  G.  C.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  was  part, 
into  what  was  known  as  “The  Texas  I'raffic  Associa- 
tion.” Gould  and  Huntington  owned  also  large  railway 
and  land  interests  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Colo- 
rado and  California.  They  wanted  to  own  the  Texas 
railway  and  landed  interests  they  controlled.  They  could 
do  that  more  economically  by  depressing  Texas,  through 
diverting  immigration  into  the  other  States  where  they 


had  holdings,  through  making  low  immigration  rates  to 
such  States  and  high  rates  to  Texas.  This  they  did.  They 
had  Strong  tied  up  in  an  agreement,  so  that  he  was  in 
the  minority  and  could  do  nothing.  The  States  to  which 
the  immigration  was  diverted  flourished  and  Texas  lan- 
guished. Daugherty  saw  this  and  drafted  a series  of 
resolutions  setting  forth  the  facts,  addressed  “To  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  Business  Centers  of  Texas”  calling  upon  them 
to  send  delegates  to  a convention  to  convene  in  Dallas 
“ To  take  necessary  action  to  tuit  Texas  on  a parity  with 
the  most  favored  sections  of  the  country  as  respected 
railway  freight  and  passenger  rates.”  He  submitted  the 
call  to  his  committee  and  it  was  approved  and  issued  in 
its  name.  The  public  responded  iti  an  aggregate  assembly 

I, 200  strong,  of  the  best  business  men  of  Texas.  The 
Galveston  delegation  offered  a resolution  that  was  adopt- 
ed, asking  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to  deepen 
Galveston  Harbor,  as  a contributing  factor  to  reduce 
freight  rates  in  Texas.  This  was  the  first  large  assem- 
bly of  Texans  that  ever  look  such  action.  The  Houston 
delegation  gave  notice  of  the  “bringing”  in  of  its  first 
“flowing  water  well  of  excellent  quality.”  The  result  of 
this  convention  on  the  object  of  its  call,  w'as  to  select 
the  following  committee,  one  from  each  senatorial  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  and  empowering  the  committee  to  take 
action  with  the  railway  managements  to  secure  the  de- 
sired relief. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  selected  w’as:  James 
P.  Cook,  Liberty;  \V.  S.  Moss,  Henderson;  James  H.  Ca- 
ter, Marshall;  J.  H.  Henderson,  Texarkana;  R.  M.  Hen- 
derson, Sulphur  Springs;  S.  Zuckerman,  Mineola;  E.  C. 
Dickenson,  Rusk;  F.  C.  Foster,  Navasota;  John  T.  Brady, 
Houston;  H.  M.  Truehart,  Galveston;  W.  J.  Groom; 
Wharton ; D.  C.  Giddings,  Sr.,  Brenham;  A.  J.  Rosenthal, 
Lagrange;  H.  B.  Stoddard,  Bryan;  Bryan  T.  Barry,  Cor- 
sicana; J.  S.  Daugherty,  Dallas;  H.  M.  Spalding,  Den- 
ton; A.  R.  Collins,  Denison;  W.  P.  Plemmons,  Amarillo; 

J.  P.  Smith,  Fort  Worth;  J.  R.  Thompson,  Hillsboro;  J. 
H.  Fink,  Waco;  Geo.  C.  Pendleton,  Belton;  Joseph 
Nolle,  .\ustin;  J.  P.  Bridges,  Luling;  J.  M.  Bronson, 
Victoria;  S.  P.  Simpson,  Eagle  Pass;  F.  B.  Chilton,  Pecos 
City;  Henry  Sales,  Abilene;  A R.  Barry,  Meridian,  and 
W.  J.  Swain,  Clarksville. 

The  committee  organized  by  electing  J.  S.  Daugherty 
chairman  over  D.  C.  Giddings,  Sr.,  by  a vote  of  20  to  11. 

The  railway  management  refused  to  meet  the  views  of 
a majority  of  the  committee  as  to  railway  freight  and 
immigration  rates.  This  brought  on  a campaign  for  the 
creation  of  a Railway  Commission  for  Texas,  in  the 
propaganda  of  which  Daugherty  took  an  active  part. 

In  answ-er  to  a criticism  of  the  Galveston  News,  he 
prepared  a “broadsider”  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 
Texas  should  have  a Raihvay  Commission,  wdth  plenary 
pow'ers,  and  submitted  it  to  the  News.  The  News  held 
it  until  the  Texas  Legislature  voted  down  its  joint'  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution,  whereby  a State  Raihvay  Commis- 
sion ntight  be  created.  The  day  it  appeared  in  the  News, 
Daugherty  and  James  Stephen  Hogg,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  were  in  Houston  stopping  at  the  old 
Capitol  Hotel.  Hogg  came  to  Daugherty  and  volunteered 
the  statement  that  his  argument  in  behalf  of  a State  Rail- 
way Commission  was  the  strongest  he  had  ever  read. 
Prior  to  this,  Hogg  had  not  publicly  espoused  the  cause 
of  a State  Railway  Commission.  That  evening  Hogg,  re- 
turning to  Austin  and  Daugherty  to  Dallas,  sat  in  train 
seats  facing  each  other,  from  Houston  to  Hempstead, 
Daugherty  pegging  into  Hogg  the  reasons  for  a State 
Railway  Commission.  Hogg  wanted  Daugherty  to  go  on 
to  Austin  with  him  to  see  if  they  could  not  secure  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote,  whereby  the  Legislature  voted 
down  the  joint  resolution.  But  Daugherty’s  engagements 
were  such  that  he  could  not. 

About  two  months  afterwards  Hogg  came  out  as  a 
candidate  for  Governor  with  the  leading  plank  in  his 
platform  the  submission  of  a constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a State  Railway  Commission. 
If  one  will  read  the  Daugherty  arguments,  published  in 
the  News,  and  Hogg’s  opening  address,  in  his  campaign, 
at  Rusk,  they  can  see  how'  nearly  their  minds  ran  to- 
gether on  State  Regulation  of  Railways. 

The  only  answer  that  Mr.  Jenkins,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  News,  made  to  Daugherty’s  argument  was.  that  “if 
railways  are  regulated  by  law,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  service  might  not  be  as  good  as  if  they  were  not 
regulated  by  law.” 

Daugherty’s  reply  to  this  was:  “Suppose  I am  a pro- 

ducer in  any  industry  along  the  line  of  a railway,  and  it 
runs  a hundred  trains  a day,  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a min- 
ute, paints  its  cars  in  gold  and  upholster  them  in  satin, 
and  leaves  me  no  profit  on  my  business.  I would  rather 
it  should  not  run  so  many  trains  at  such  rapid  speed,  nor 
paint  them  in  such  gorgeous  colors,  nor  upholster  them 
in  such  richness,  and  leave  me  a little  cash  in  my 
‘jeans.’  ” 

Daugherty  and  his  cornmitlee  on  public  interests  parted 
company  on  the  railroad  commission  question.  Its  mem- 
bers had  not  seen  the  full  import  of  the  resolutions  call- 
ing the  convention  to  take  action  as  to  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates,  and  when  the  fight  got  hot  most  of  them  had 
their  hands  on  his  .‘-houlders,  saying:  “You  will  arrav 

the  railway  managements  against  Dallas,  and  they  will 
discriminate  against  it  in  freight  rates  and  in  favor  of 
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Fort  Worth,  and  thereby  destroy  Dallas  and  build  up  Fort 
W'orth;  again,  the  time  is  not  opportune  to  regulate  the 
railways.  Let  us  get  more  of  them  and  then  we  will  reg- 
ulate them.’'  To  this  Daugherty  replied:  “Gentlemen, 

that  is  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  I am  go- 
ing to  say  to  the  capitalist  that  if  you  invest  your  money 
in  Texas  railways  we  are  going  to  justly  regulate  their 
freight  and  passenger  rates.  If  you  do  not  want  to  come 
in  on  those  terms,  stay  out.  Again,  I do  not  want  to 
create  railway  managers  lords  over  me,  so  that  I have  to 
bribe  them  with  flattery  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  be  permit- 
ted to  financially  live.  I want  my  rights  defined  by  law, 
so  that  the  individual  or  community  that  uses  the  best 
judgment  and  most  enterprise  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  And  I am  going  to  stand  for  State  regula- 
tion of  railways  if  I am  the  only  man  in  the  State  who 
does.  Gentlemen,  we  part." 

The  fight  waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  until  the  whole 
State  boiled.  Election  day  came  and  Hogg  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Daugherty  claims  that  the  Dallas  Committee  on  Public 
Interests,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Commercial  and  Business  League  idea  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  that  he  wants  to  honor  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  himself  by  giving  their  names. 

W’hen  Capt.  Eads  had  completed  his  work  on  the  jet- 
ties at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  he  submitted 
Congress  a proposition  to  make  Galveston  Harbor  25  feet 
deep  for  $7,500,000.  At  a meeting  of  the  Dallas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  ask  Texas  Congressmen  to  support 
the  bill  enacting  a Bankrupt  Law  that  was  then  pending 
in  Congress — when  the  meeting  had  acted  on  the  Bank- 
rupt Law,  Daugherty  offered  a resolution  that  they  also 
be  a.sked  to  support  the  Eads  proposition.  Pfouts,  Elliott 
and  Hall,  the  owners  of  the  Dallas  Herald,  then  the  larg- 
est paper  in  North  Texas,  were  opposing  through  the  Her- 
ald the  Eads  proposition  and  objected  to  the  meeting  act- 
ing on  the  Daugherty  resolution,  assigning  as  a reason 
that  the  meeting  had  not  been  called  for  the  purpose  and 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  act  intelligently.  Daugherty 
moved  an  adjournment  for  a week  to  give  time  for  con- 
sideration. The  adjournment  was  taken.  The  Herald  had 
arguments  every  day  against  the  Eads  proposition. 
Pfouts,  Elliott  and  Hall  took  the  streets  and  worked. 
Daugherty  had  to  pay  advertising  rates  to  get  his  argu- 
ments printed  in  the  Herald.  He  took  the  streets  also 
and  worked.  The  meeting  came  off,  the  arguments  of 
both  sides  were  heard,  and  the  resolution  favoring  the 
Eads  proposition  was  passed  by  a majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one.  The  Herald  kept  up  the  fight.  Daugherty 
took  O’Leary,  who  afterwards  became  Postmaster  of  Dal- 
las, into  his  office,  but  who  at  that  time  was  Dallas  cor- 
respondent for  the  Galveston  News.  Daugherty  would 
fill  up  O’Leary  with  arguments  in  behalf  of  deep  water 
at  Galveston.  There  was  a regular  fusilade  kept  up 
between  the  Herald  and  News  on  the  Eads  proposition. 
'J'his  finally  led  the  News  to  send  O’Leary  all  over  the 
Transmississippi  region  to  write  articles  and  carry  on 
propaganda  in  favor  of  Government  support  for  deep 
water  at  Galveston.  A State  convention  met  at  Fort 
Worth  and  passed  resolutions  favoring  Government  sup- 
port of  deep  water  at  Galveston.  Then  a convention  of 
delegates  from  the  Transmississippi  was  called  to  meet  in 
Denver  on  the  subject.  This  convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  Galveston  movement.  Then  Congress 
got  busy  and  enacted  a law  to  that  end. 

In  1882  the  Public  School  Fund  of  Texas  owned  about 
30,000,000  acres  of  land.  The  cattlemen  were  grazing  on 
it  and  all  other  outlying  lands,  without  paying  anything 
for  their  use.  There  had  been  an  epidemic  of  wire 
fence  cutting  almost  all  over  the  Central  and  Western  part 
of  the  State,  where  landowners  attempted  to  inclose  their 
lands  with  fences.  It  was  alleged  that  the  cutting  was 
principally  done  by  the  owners  of  relatively  small  number 
of  cattle,  because  the  owners  of  large  herds  were  running 
line  fences  and  inclosing  pastures  of  land  they  did  not  own, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  economically  hold  their  herds  and 
keep  out  the  cattle  of  the  little  man.  The  Public  School 
Fut:d  was  short  of  cash,  getting  no  income  from  its  lands. 
Daugherty  took  the  position  that  “all  lands  should  be 
made  to  bring  revenue  to  their  owners  whether  the  owner 
is  an  individual,  a corporation  or  a fund.”  He  drafted  a 
bill  that  if  enacted  into  law  he  hoped  might  accomj>lish 
the  desired  result.  He  had  the  bill  published.  He  or- 
ganized the  “Texas  Real  Estate  Association,”  composed 
of  many  of  the  leading  real  estate  firms  of  the  State,  of 
which  he  was  elected  chairman.  This  Association  carried 
on  a campaign  to  try  to  secure  the  enact.ment  of  his  pro- 
posed bill  into  a law.  The  result  was  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  inclosing  and  grazing  of  Public 
School  and  L^niversity  lands  without  controlling  them  un- 
der contract  with  the  constituted  authorities,  and  paying 
for  their  use.  The  result  was  that  for  many  years  the 
Public  School  and  University  Funds  have  annually  re- 
ceived from  $250,000  to  $500,000  for  what  before  they 
received  nothing.  Col.  John  N.  Simpson  and  Col.  C.  C. 
Slaughter  of  Dallas,  are  still  living  witnesses  of  his  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  those  funds. 

In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hogg  to  rep- 
resent Texas  in  the  Transmississip])i  Congress  that  con- 
vened in  Ogden,  Utah,  in  April  of  that  year.  He  at- 
tended the  convention  and  worked  with  it  three  days.  The 
results  were: 


(a)  It  chose  him  with  Governor  Prince  of  New  Mexi- 
co, to  be  orators  on  “Silver  Day”  at  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair. 

(b)  It  chose  him  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Nation 
on  the  “Silver  Question.” 

He  )>erformed  both  commissions,  and  when  Richard  P. 
Bland,  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of 
Congress,  delivered  his  address  on  the  Silver  question,  at 
the  special  session  of  Congress  in  1893,  he  asked  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  that  the  Daugherty  address 
might  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  a part 
of  his  argument  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  granted  and 
done. 

Daugherty  is  not  an  apologist  for  his  attitude  on  the 
Silver  question.  He  believed  he  was  right  then,  and  he 
still  believes  it. 

(c)  At  this  congress  he  offered  a resolution  asking  that 
the  United  States  Congress  enact  a law  requiring  all  Na- 
tional Banks  to  create  a fund  to  guarantee  their  deposits 
against  loss.  He  claims  that  he  is  the  first  person  who 
ever  made  an  effective  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
such  a law. 


In  1892  Governor  Hogg  appointed  him  to  represent 
Texas  on  the  Good  Roads  Committee  of  the  United 
States.  He  held  that  position  for  several  years  and  issued 
and  distributed  much  literature,  educational  as  to  the 
importance  of  good  roads.  He  held  one  State  Good  Roads 
Convention  in  Houston.  Rented  Turn  Verein  Hall  for 
the  occasion,  all  at  his  expense. 

When  he  came  to  Houston  he  hoped  to  get  out  of 
much  i)ublic  work  that  he  might  concentrate  on  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  he  did. 

Among  his  public  work  in  Houston  he  caused  Mayor 
Rice  to  appoint  H.  F.  Ring  and  himself  to  go  to  Atlanta 
when  the  International  Cotton  Spinners  met  there,  to 
bring  them  to  Houston  to  see  its  advantages  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  otherwise.  He  went  prepared 
and  delivered  an  address  to  them  and  brought  them  sev- 
eral hundred  strong. 

When  the  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Rice  to  sub- 
mit the  boundaries  that  should  embrace  the  Harris  Coun- 
ty Navigation  District,  composed  of  W.  D.  Cleveland, 
R.  M.  Johnston  and  other  prominent  citizens,  made  their 
report  recommending  that  it  comprise  only  Houston  and 
a narrow  strip  lying  on  both  sides  of  Buffalo  Bayou, 
Daugherty  took  the  position  that  the  entire  county  should 
be  embraced  in  the  district.  Rented  Turn  Verein  Hall 
and  held  a public  meeting  in  Houston  on  the  subject,  can- 
vassed the  county  on  the  subject,  addressed  meetings, 
hired  and  sent  men  into  the  county  to  work  among  the 
people.  He  reported  that  public  sentiment  would  support 
putting  the  entire  county  in  the  district,  that  he  had 
found  but  four  voters  at  Humble  who  opposed  the  entire 
county  being  included.  How  closely  he  had  canvassed 
was  demonstrated  two  years  later  when  the  election  was 
held  to  include  the  entire  county,  and  Humble  cast  but 
four  votes  in  opposition  to  it.  The  measure  was  carried 
by  a large  majority. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Harris  County  Drainage  As- 
sociation; drafted  the  first  petition  to  create  a drainage 
district  in  Harris  County;  stayed  with  it  until  it  was  an 
accomplished  fact;  held  meetings  and  wrote  articles  on 
the  importance  of  drainage  and  the  necessity  of  a topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  county  being  made.  But  the 
floods  had  to  wash  many  gaps  in  the  macadamized  roads 
of  the  county  and  bury  other  portions  of  the  roads  in 
the  mud,  and  a change  in  the  county  administration  be 
had  before  the  topograjihical  survey  was  finally  made. 

He  has  never  sought  to  be  popular — but,  rather,  to  be 
right. 

The  fear  of  losing  his  railroad  transportation,  with 
which  he  was  well  supplied,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
working  for  a Railroad  Commission. 

The  fear  of  damage  to  his  land  business  with  the  cat- 
tlemen did  not  prevent  him  from  advocating  that  they 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  grass  their  cattle  grazed. 

The  characters  of  Ohencliain  and  Pointer  did  not 
cause  him  to  fail  to  stand  for  the  interest  of  Dallas  at 
the  crucial  test. 

He  has  never  been  an  as[)irant  for  nor  held  any  pub- 
lic office. 

He  never  collected  but  one  jury  fee  of  $8.  Never 
spent  but  $30  of  the  public’s  money  for  all  the  work  he 
ever  done  in  its  behalf— -and  that  was  because  he  did  not 
have  it  of  his  own — when  Mayor  Campbell  appointed  him 
to  go  to  New  Orleans  to  meet  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Navy  to  aid  in  trying  to  secure  the 
location  of  a L'nited  Slates  Naval  Base  on  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel. 

He  has  paid  four  fines  of  $50  each  for  failing  to  serve 
on  juries,  because  he  had  engagements  with  men  on  busi- 
ness without  the  State,  and  would  not  lie  to  the  judges 
to  get  excused,  and  they  would  not  excuse  him  to  enable 
him  to  attetul  to  business. 

He  realized  the  egotism  manifested  in  this  statement, 
but  it  is  a true  statement  of  fact — facts  he  has  lived  to 
accomplish,  and  he  trusts  to  be  forgiven  the  vanity  of 
telling  them. 

He  is  still  at  the  bat.  Wants  to  wear  out.  rather  than 
rust  o\it,  and  wants  engraved  upon  his  tombstone: 

“If  1 cannot  be.  then  let  me  have  created  that  which 


WILLIAM  THOMAS  KLDRIDGE, 

Planter  and  Railroad  Official. 

ORX  fit  I ncIcptMulence,  Texas,  September  9.  1862, 
descendant  of  two  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Washington  County,  Texas,  the  Eldridges  and 
the  Randles.  A man  of  energy  and  tenacity  of 
()urpose.  combined  with  physical  and  molar  cour- 
age, the  career  of  Mr.  Eldridge  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely varied  one,  and  his  undertakings  have  been 
mainly  .■^ncces^ful. 

Considering  his  home  life  unpleasant,  and  being  un- 
able to  agree  with  his  step-father,  he  left  home  in  Au- 
gust, 1874,  being  a little  less  than  twelve  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  became  self-sustaining  from  that  date.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  assumed  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
three  half  sisters,  giving  the  latter  a common  school  ed- 
ucation, and  continuing  such  support  until  the  sisters 
were  married,  after  which  his  mother  divided  her  time 
between  the  si>ters  and  Mr.  Eldridge  until  her  death. 

He  moved  to  Eagle  Lake  and  became  a Deputy  Sheriff 


before  he  attained  his  majority.  His  business  career  be- 
gan there  in  1884  as  a merchant,  in  a small  way.  In 
1889  he  organized  and  built  the  Cane  Belt  Railroad  Com- 
pany, running  from  Matagorda  to  Sealy,  which  opened 
up  a very  rich  and  productive  territory.  E^p  to  1906  he 
was  associated  with  many  business  enterprises  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Eagle  Lake.  In  1906  he  moved  to 
San  Antonio  and  became  identified  with  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  place,  and  in  1907  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Imperial  .Sugar  Company  at  Sugar 
Land,  Texas,  which  afterwards  took  over  the  Cunning- 
ham Sugar  Company’s  property. 

In  1909  he  purchased  the  Sugar  Land  Railway,  with 
which  he  is  still  connected  as  President,  having  disposed 
of  his  other  interests. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Country  Club  and 
the  Hou^ton  Lodge  of  Elks. 

He  has  three  children,  W.  T.  Eldridge,  Jr.,  now  Bat- 
talion Sergeant  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  Ivy  Eldridge,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  Woodul,  wife  of  the  present  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  of  Texas. 
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HARRY  T.  \VARAM-:R, 

Nkwspapfk  Man, 

ORN  in  ^rontgomery,  Ala.,  July  22,  1870. 

Brought  to  Texas  in  1878  and  very  thankful 
ever  since.  Educated  in  the  Tuhlic  and  Private 
Schools  of  Austin  and  Rockdale.  Served  his 
time  in  a printing  office  and  as  a journeyman 
printer  traveled  extensively  over  the  Unitetl 
States.  With  the  coming  of  the  linotype  in  1802  he  left 
the  composing  room  for  the  editor!?!  department,  serviipi 
as  reporter,  desk  and  assignment  man  until  1907,  when 
he  was  made  managing  editor  of  The  Houston  Post,  where 
he  still  is. 


Interested  in  everything  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Houston  and  of  Texa*^,  Mr.  W’arner  has  had  a part  in 
most  of  the  movements  which  have  brought  Houston  to 
the  front.  Because  of  li's  poHtion  h?  has  been  enableil 
to  serve  the  i>ublic  well,  for  ’!  he  Post  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  leading  forces  in  tli.‘  ?c jompli' h nent  of  the  des- 
tiny of  Houston  and  has  been  willing  to  have  th?  time 
of  its  executives  ilevoted  to  tlie  weal  of  the  pub’ic. 

A life  member  of  Holland  Masonic  1-odge  and  a 
member  of  other  Masonic  bodies  of  Hoviston.  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  three-year  term. 

Married,  in  18'b^,  to  Miss  Etlilh  Baldwin,  and  there 
are  four  children. 


CHARLKS  THOMAS  RUCKER. 

Pkt  rcl  rv  ,m  . 

ORX  in  S-iiiih  County,  Tex^n?.  May  1.  1871,  son 
of  John  M.  and  Priscilla  Rucker:  his  father  was 
County  Clerk  of  Smith  Coutity  for  sixteen  years 
and  1k"  was  Tax  Assessor  of  that  county  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  a boy  and  this  decided  him  in  tlie  resolutioti 
to  start  out  for  himself.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  business  life  in  the  railroad  business,  which  he  en- 
tered when  quite  a yoinig  man  and  followed  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  He  devoted  much  thought  to  the  world’s 
greatest  industry,  petroleum,  and  when  he  finally  em- 
barked in  it  he  was  well  fitted  to  make  a success.  While 
he  operated  for  a long  time,  successfully,  in  the  Humble 
Oil  Field,  Goose  Creek  gave  him  his  real  opportunity,  and 
credit  for  that  great  field  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Rucker, 
for  he  had  an  imi)ortant  part  in  bringing  in  the  first 
gusher,  where  so  many  others  had  failed.  The  second 
gusher  he  located,  drilled  and  brought  in. 

It  was  in  (lOOse  Creek  that  he  nearly  became  a 
multi-millionaire.  If  he  could  have  obtained,  quickly, 
the  proper  financial  backing,  at  one  time  he  would  h.ave 
owned  all  of  Go(»'e  C’reek,  as  he  had.  practically,  the  en- 
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tire  territory  under  lease,  but  he  was  obliged  to  forfeit 
some  of  the  leases,  as  he  was  not  in  a position  to  meet 
the  drilling  obligations  on  all  of  them,  which  required 
quick  action  in  a very  limited  time. 

Today  the  field  is  one  of  the  big  producers  with  only 
a small  part  of  the  territory  developed.  He  has.  how- 
ever, already  made  a fortune  for  himself  and  is  using 
this  in  further  development  work. 

His  experience  in  petroleum  is  that  of  the  practical 
man  who  gained  his  knowledge  not  alone  through  study, 
but  by  practical  work;  his  fame  as  a driller  is  as  wide- 
s])read  as  are  the  oil  fields  of  the  Mid-Continental  re- 
gion. With  great  care  devoted  to  the  work,  he  has  made 
a success  of  nearly  every  well  which  he  has  undertaken — 
and  that  is  a record  enjoyed  by  few  men  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. 

He  now  devotes  his  entire  time  and  experience  to  the 
Rucker  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  w-hich  has  headquar- 
ters in  Houston.  His  plans  include  installing  a number 
of  refineries  in  addition  to  active  drilling  operations  for 
oil.  as  the  refining  of  oil  is  the  most  profitable  business 
in  the  world  today,  and  assures  a profit  for  all  time. 

' He  was  married  to  .Miss  Mary  E.  Williamson,  a resi- 
dent of  .'^mith  ('{Unity,  Texas,  {.)ctober  27,  1895. 
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THOMAS  \V.  HOUSK, 

Postmaster. 

ORX  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  1847,  the  son  of  Thomas  W. 
and  Mary  House.  A member  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Texas,  pioneers  and  builders  in 
the  early  days,  a man  who  has  done  much  for  the  city 
of  Houston  and  for  the  State.  He  has  been  planter  and 
banker  and  has  aided  hundreds  in  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  business.  During  his  active  days  of  business 
one  of  the  great  forces  in  Texas.  He  was  appointed  Postmas- 
ter in  1913  and  has  made  a most  excellent  rt-cnrd. 


B 


He  was  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Ruth  Nicholson  (now  de- 
ceased). and  there  are  five  children,  T.  W'.,  J.  H.  B.,  Mrs. 
Walter  F.  Hawze,  Mis.  J.  C.  Lunikin  and  Miss  Edith  House. 


JAMES  H.  B.  HOrSE, 

Real  Estate  and  Eire  Insurance. 


B 


ORX  in  Houston,  Xovember  9,  1879,  the  son  of  T.  W. 
and  Ruth  House;  also  nephew  of  Colonel  E.  M.  House. 
Attended  private  school  until  1895;  graduated  Webb 
School  of  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.,  1898,  and  also  Princeton 
A.  B.)  1902.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  one  of  his  instruc- 
tors and  Mr.  House’s  diploma  was  one  of  the  first 
signed  by  President  Wilson  when  he  became  President  of 
Princeton. 

With  banking  experience;  now  in  the  real  estate  firm  of 
J.  H.  B.  House  & Co.,  and  insurance  firm  of  House,  Brown  & 


.'O 


House. 

He  is  an  Elk. 

He  married  Miss  Ethel  Valentine  Cook  of  Sherman,  Texas, 
in  May,  1904. 


T.  W.  HOUSE.  Jr.. 

Cattle.m  a.v. 

OR.X  in  Houston  in  1877.  the  son  of  T.  W.  and  Ruth 
Hou.'^e.  .Attended  the  Webb  School  of  Bell  Buckle. 
Tenn..  and  graduated  at  Eastman  College  of  Poughkeep- 
sie. X.  V.  He  entered  the  banking  house  in  1898,  em- 
barking in  the  cattle  business  in  r'"3.  believing  it  U 
one  of  the  really  big  industries  of  the  country,  more 
especially  during  the  lime  when  food  is  so  badly  needed  in  the 
world.  Also  member  of.  House,  Brown  House.  Insurance,  and 
J.  H.  B.  House  Co..  Real  Estate. 

•Married  Miss  Bessie  Forbes  and  there  are  two  children,  T. 
W.  IV  and  Edward  Mandell,  named  for  his  dislingui>hed  uncle. 
Colonel  E.  M.  House. 


CEORGE  r.  BKOWX.  Jr., 

Insurance. 

ORX  in  Houston,  Texas,  December  14.  1886,  the  son  of 
George  P.  and  Bettie  M.  Brown.  Educated  in  the  C.  W. 
Welch  School  of  Houston,  Bingham  Military  Institute 
of  Asheville.  X.  C.,  and  Kenyon  Military  Academy  of 
Gambier,  Ohio.  Is  an  Elk,  Delta  Sigma  Fraternity. 
Mr.  Brown’s  father,  George  P.  Brown,  Sr.,  was  one  of 
the  great  forces  in  the  upbuilding  of  Houston,  and  his  mother 
was  a Morin,  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Houston.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a member  of  firm  of  Brown  & Brown  Cattle  Co.  and 
House.  Brown  & House,  F'ire  Insurance. 

Married  Mi.s>  Erma  Lee  Franks,  and  there  are  three  chil- 
dren, George  P.  III.  Bettie  and  Erma  Lee. 


THOMAS  MANN  SCOGGINS, 

Retail  Shoes. 


Born  at  Amite  City,  La.,  June  17,  1868,  the  son  of  James 
Henry  and  Mary  Watson  Scoggins.  The  largest  part 
of  his  business  life  has  been  spent  in  Houston  with  two 
firms,  Geo.  W.  Scheultz  and  Krupp  & Tuffly,  and  today 
he  is  at  the  head  of  the  retail  shoe  business  in  the 
Southwest.  He  is  prominent  in  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Rotary  Club,  and  is  a member  of  the  Turn  Verein 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  Director  of  National  Shoe  Re- 
tailers, and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Texas  Shoe  Retailers. 

He  married  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Duggan,  May  6,  1889,  and 
there  are  ten  children,  H.  C.,  T.  M.  Jr.,  J.  H.,  R.  S.,  S.  K., 
R.  C.,  M.  Lee,  M.  Louis,  Sarah  D.  and  George  W. 


OCTAVE  M.  DUCLOS, 

District  Clerk. 

CTA\’K  M.  DUCLOS.  our  popular  and  efficient  District 
Clerk,  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  in  this  County.  For 
seveial  years  he  worked  for  the  city  as  Chief  Clerk  to 
Street  and  Hritlge  Commissioner.  He  has  held  many 
clerical  positions  and  made  good.  O.  M.  Duclos  likes 
his  fellowman  and  is  a f)rominent  and  active  member 
of  many  fraternal  and  civic  organizations,  among  them,  Knights 
of  Pythias.  W'oodmen  of  the  World,  Maccabees,  Moose,  and 
Praetorians,  also  the  Saengerbund,  Turn  Verein,  Mannerchor, 
and  others. 


JOHN  L.  POOLE, 

Cash  Registers. 

ORN  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  10,  1864,  the  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Poole.  A graduate  of  the  public  schools 
of  Newark  and  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  College,  he 
early  entered  the  employ  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  one  of  the  greatest  businesses  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  remained  with  them 
steadily  for  seventeen  years  is  a testimonial  to  his  ability. 

He  is  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a member  of 
the  Houston  Rotary  Club  and  an  Elk. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Farley. 


EDWARD  EMMET  SANDS, 
Civil  E.ncineer. 
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ORN  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  January  5.  1877,  the  son  of 
Lewis  K.  and  Emily  Green  Sands.  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  of 
the  I7ni\ersity  of  Wisconsin,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  two  years  as  a member  of  the  faculty;  then 
he  sj»ent  eight  years  in  the  Reclamation  Department  of 
the  h'ederal  tiovernment,  and  for  another  year  wa> 
manager  of  the  Ui‘per  Columbia  Company  in  Washington;  two 
years  he  spent  as  Mijiervising  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  then  he  came  to  Houston,  where  ho  has  been  four 
years  as  Municipal  Engineer,  during  which  time  he  has  accom- 
plished many  things. 

lie  is  a member  of  tlic  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
is  a Mason  and  a Shriner.  His  fraternity  is  Phi  Kapi>a  Sigma. 

He  married  Miss  Isabelle  Garrison.  June  1 .V  and  there 

are  four  children,  Grace  Isabelle.  Ruth  Kli/abeth.  Ihuily  Ann 
ami  Edwaril  Emmet,  Jr. 


JOHN  F.  GRANT, 

Lumber. 

ORN  at  Batavia,  Oliio,  the  son  of  John  and  Anna  M. 
Grant.  Has  extensive  interest  in  the  operation  of  retail 
lumber  yards  located  through  Central  and  Southwest 
Texas,  which  he  has  accumulated  by  executive  efficiency 
and  developed  by  keen  observation  and  a close  study  of 
the  problems  of  his  business.  Considering  the  meager 
capital  of  only  hard  rustling  and  determination  he  has  made  a 
tremendous  success  and  accumulated  a large  fortune. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Azeola  and  Oleander  Country  Clubs 
of  Galveston,  and  Houston  Country  Clubs  of  Houston. 

Married  Miss  Caroline  Homoiselle  Randall,  March  4,  1914, 
and  there  is  a daughter,  Caroline  Homoiselle. 


WILLIAM  W.  THOMAS, 
Real  Estate. 


Born  November  10,  1868,  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  he  came  to 
Houston  with  his  parents.  Dr.  Charles  C.  and  Josephine 
F.  Thomas.  March  15,  1883,  he  entered  into  the  employ 
of  Foster  & Harral,  real  estate;  in  1890  establishing 
his  own  business;  and  today  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
oldest  real  estate  agency  in  Houston,  thirty-five  years 
of  continuous  activity.  He  is  a recognized  expert  real  estate 
appraiser.  He  has  been  Alderman  of  the  city  under  four  dif- 
ferent administrations. 

He  is  a Mason  and  an  Elk,  and  is  Commanding  General  of 
the  Elks’  Army  and  Navy  of  Texas;  is  also  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Elks’  Building  Association. 

lie  married  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Mulvey,  November  14,  1901. 


JAMES  E.  DALEY. 

Hotel  Maxacer. 

ORN  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  April  8.  1870.  He  has  de- 
voted the  whole  of  his  business  life  to  the  hotels  and 
is  a master  of  the  detail  of  operating  them  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  friends,  the  guests.  He  has  been  in  the 
business  for  twenty-five  years  and  his  personality  has 
made  for  him  many  thousands  of  friends.  So  thor- 
oughly capable  is  he  that  he  was  chosen  as  ('hairman  of  the 
Texas  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Committee  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation, and  he  has  performed  his  duties  satisfactorily  at  the 
expense  of  much  time  and  effort. 

He  is  married,  his  wife  having  been  Miss  Lillian  Sanderson, 
and  there  are  four  children,  Harry,  Hugh.  James  aiul  .Marcus. 
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THOMAS  COLLINS  WHITE, 

Brass  Man  l factlri  nc. 

OR.\  in  Quincy.  111.,  February  18.  1863,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Bowman  White.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  Quincy  as  a manufacturer  of  stoves,  be- 
ing the  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Thomas  White 
Stove  Company;  he  is  now  the  president  and  majority 
stockholder  of  the  Southern  Brass  Manufacturing  and 
Plating  Company  of  Houston. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  E'irst  Con- 
gregational C'hurch.  a member  of  the  Houston  Rotary  Club  and 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
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CHARLES  E.  ASHE, 

District  Judge. 

ORN  at  Cedar  Bayou,  Texas,  September  17,  1866,  the 
son  of  Richard  Gaston  and  Sallie  Jones  Ashe,  two  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  ante-bellum  families  of  Texas. 
He  read  law  under  his  uncle.  Judge  C.  Anson  Jones, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  February,  1888;  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Eleventh  District  Court  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  and  continuously  since,  his  record  being  such  that  he 
has  had  no  real  opposition. 

He  is  a Mason,  Knight  of  Pythias,  a Red  Man,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Turn  Verein. 

He  married  Miss  Marian  Bagby  Szabo,  and  there  are  two 
children,  Charles  Alexander  and  Marjorie. 


DAVID  FINLEY  SOULE. 

Lawyer. 

ORN  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  March  24,  1892,  the  son  of  Ar- 
thur J.  and  Della  A.  Soule.  Following  a public  school 
education,  he  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Texas  in  191  S and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  i)rofcssion  in  the  offices  of  Gill,  Jones,  Tyler 
& Potter,  a firm  with  a wide  practice  in  the  State  and 
Federal  Courts. 

One  of  the  younger  men  in  the  profession,  he  has  devoted 
himself  assiduously,  and  with  a high  standard  has  determined 
its  attainment.  He  is  active  in  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Soule  has  been  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  (jf  the 
First  Brigade  C'avalry.  National  Guard  of  Texas. 


LEONARD  JUNE  COX, 
Tax  Expert. 
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ORN  in  Franklin  County,  Kentucky,  February  24,  1857, 
the  son  of  Leonard  J.  and  Sophy  Stedman  Cox.  A far- 
mer in  his  early  life,  he  moved  to  Texas  in  1881<  and 
was  a cowboy  until  he  removed  to  Houston  in  1885  to 
study  law;  upon  admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  law 
until  he  was  appointed  Claim  Agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines,  and  later  he  was  appointed  Tax  Commissioner. 

He  is  a Mason,  a Shriner,  a Knight  Templar  and  33°  Hon. 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  an  honor  conferred  only  for  distinguished 
Masonic  service.  He  has  been  Illustrious  Potentate  of  Arabia 
Temple. 

Member  of  the  Houston  Club,  Houston  Country  Club  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Houston  Lodge  No.  151,  P.  B.  O.  Elks. 


I AMES  WILLIAM  MrCULI.OUGH. 

Railroads. 

ORN  in  Belleville,  III.,  October  28,  1873.  the  son  of 
James  A.  and  Callie  Lorch  McCullough.  After  com- 
f)leting  the  course  in  the  Public  High  Schools  took  up 
a course  of  business  law.  attending  Benton  College  of 
Law  for  two  years;  he  entered  the  exi>ress  service  in 
1888,  and  the  railroad  service  in  1897,  first  in  the  cm- 
filoy  of  tlie  St.  Loui^.  Keokuk  & Northwestern,  and  later  with 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway 
and  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Railroad,  at  St.  Louis.  On  .-Vpril 
1.  1908,  was  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Frisco  Lines  with  office, 
first  at  Beaumont,  later  at  Houston.  On  February  1.  1914.  was 
elected  Secretary  and  .\uditor  of  Houston  Belt  K*  Terminal  Rail- 
road Company,  this  in  aildition  to  other  duties,  and  on  January 
U,  1918,  was  appointed  General  Auditor  for  all  Gulf  Coast 
Lines. 

He  was  married  I^ecember  14.  1898,  to  Mi'^s  I-ouise  Link, 
and  there  aie  '^ix  children. 
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THOMAS  RASCOM  LHIUTS, 
Lawvek  and  Leading  Citizen. 


CTIN’E  in  every  organization  and  movement  for  the  good 
of  Hou>ton,  Te.xas,  and  the  country — able  and  fearless 
champion  of  the  right  at  all  times  and  everywhere;  a 
native  of  Alabama,  but  for  twenty  years  a citizen  of 
Texas,  and  more  than  eleven  years  a resident  of  Hous- 
ton, where  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  our  leading  and 
most  successful  law>ers.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Franklin  and 
.Mary  Susan  Metcalf  Lewis.  Was  married  in  1895  to  Miss  Lela 
Leola  Stuckey,  and  there  are  two  sons,  Thomas  Hubert,  cor- 
poral and  expert  rifleman,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  and  Sam  Houston  Lewis. 


PRLSLKV  KITTRKDC.L  LWIXC. 

l.AWYER. 

Bli O R N July  21,  ISf.O,  at  LaKouiche,  La.,  the  son  of  Dr. 

I Fayette  Clay  and  FHza  Josephine  (Kittredge)  Ewing. 

I A first  honor  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
't  (Pli..  R.  and  LL.  R.,  ’81);  he  has  (>racticed  law  in 

Hou.vton  since  1882  and  has  an  extensive  practice.  He 
is  an  enrolled  attorney  before  the  United  States  Su- 
lueme  Court,  where  he  has  appeared  in  important  cases.  In 
May.  1899.  he  )>re'^ented  the  successful  plan  for  a Ciovernment 
af)propriation  for  a deep  water  outlet  for  Houston  before  the 
Trans-Mi'>'-issipf)i  Commercial  C’ongrcss.  In  April,  190.^,  he  was^ 
commissioned,  and  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas. 

He  a Ma>on.  a Knight  'femplar  and  a Shriner;  a member 
of  the  American  Rar  Association  and  the  Texas  Rar  Associa- 
tion (President  1899). 

.Married  .^liss  Mary  Ellen  Williams,  and  there  are  two 
<lau-.^hters.  Ve'^ta  and  Ctladys.  the  former  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Vinson 
and  the  latter  Mt>.  .Al»bott  (*.  Combc>.  M.  D..  of  Elmhurst.  N. 


.MINOR  STEWART. 
Title  Guaranty. 


ORN  in  Galveston.  February  16,  1878,  the  son  of  William 
H.  and  Mary  W.  Stewart.  A graduate  of  Public  Free 
School,  and  in  the  year  1902  at  Galveston  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  all  courts.  He  has  iviade  a specialty 
of  land  litigation  and  ihe  law  of  Real  Properly.  Most 
of  his  business  career  has  been  devoied  to  the  business 
of  abstracting  and  perfecting  land  titles;  he  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  business  of  insuring  or  guat-anteeing  litles,  a busi- 
ness which  has  developed  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  recognized 
forces  in  Texas  real  estate  transactions.  He  is  a member  of 
all  the  Masonic  bodies,  and  a member  of  nearly  all  of  the  clubs 
of  Houston,  such  as  Rotary  Club,  Lumberman's  Club,  Press 
Club,  Country  Club,  etc. 

In  1907  he  married  Miss  Laura  Wassam,  who  died  in  1917, 
leaving  him  two  children,  Minor  Jr.,  and  Lewis  Hart. 


CLARENCE  KENDALL, 
Law  yer. 
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OR.N  September  19,  1879,  in  Houston,  the  son  of  William 


E.  and  Relle  S.  Kendall,  and  the  grandson  of  General 
Sydney  Sherman  of  San  Jacinto  fame.  After  seeing 
service  in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  he  re- 
^ ^ moved  to  F'ort  Rend  County  and  became  a cotton  plant- 
er. While  in  this  business  he  studied  law  in  corre- 
‘ipondence  school  and  finally  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
ver>ity  of  Texas,  securing  the  degree  of  LL.  R.  upon  gradua- 
tion. Returned  to  Hou.^ton  in  1909.  W’as  A.ssistant  District 
.\ttorney  for  Harris  County,  1911.13,  and  was  afjpointed  Dis- 
trict Attorney  by  Governor  ('olquitt  in  1914  to  succeed  R.  G. 
.Maury,  deceased. 

Is  a Knight  of  Columbus,  an  Elk,  a Woodman,  member  of 
the  Thalian  Club,  the  Houston  Country  Cluh,  the  Saengerbund. 
the  Turn  Verein  and  is  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Houston  Patriotic  Le.ague;  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity. 

.Married,  Deceml*er  8,  1902,  to  Miss  Maggie  Shearn  (de- 
cea-^etl ) . 


JOHN  THOMAS  GARRISON, 

Lawyer. 
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ORN  at  Carrolton,  Ga.,  March  1,  1866,  the  son  of  T.  S. 
and  Elizabeth  Garrison.  A graduate  from  the  law  de- 
partments of  both  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Mr.  Garrison  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Center,  later  removing  to 
Nacogdoches,  and  thence  to  Houston,  where  he  is  now 
member  of  the  firm  of  McMeans,  Garrison  & Pollard,  division 
attorneys  for  the  Sunset-Central  Lines. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Club,  the  Houston  Country 
Club  and  the  Turn  Verein;  and  is  a Mason. 

He  married  Miss  Minta  L.  Hicks,  and  there  are  two  children, 
Misses  Paula  and  Jessie. 


WILLIAM  EWING  BOYD, 

L\W  YER. 

ORN  at  Cooper,  Te.\as,  May  3,  18/3.  the  son  of  Dr.  Jas- 
per Newton  atid  Amanda  Viola  Ewing  Boyd.  B.  A.  of 
the  East  Texas  Normal  College,  B.  A.  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  LL.  B.  of  the  University  of  Texas,  enter- 
ing the  practice  of  law  in  1899.  He  was  elected  Coun- 
ty Attorney  of  Delta  County,  Texas,  in  1900;  County 
Judge  in  1904;  later  removed  to  Houston  and  was  appointed  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  in  1912,  continuing  since  that  date. 

A Knight  of  Pythias,  he  served  through  all  the  stations  in  the 
Subordinate  Lodge,  and  was  appointed  Grand  Tribune  in  1914 
and  Chief  Grand  Tribune  in  1916.  He  is  a Greek  letter  man, 
•Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

Married,  February  26,  1908,  to  Miss  Willie  Belle  Craig  Har- 
ris; two  children.  W'alter  Eniest  and  Alice  Lynn. 


PAUL  KAYSER. 
Lawyer. 


B 


ORN  near  Tyler,  Texas,  February  10.  1887,  the  son  of 
Albert  and  Martha  Louise  Kayser.  A graduate  of  the 
Tyler  High  School  and  Baylor  University  (A.  B..  1909), 
he  taught  school  for  four  years,  being  principal  of  the 
Gatesville  High  School  and  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Temple  High  School,  in  the  meantime  devoting  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  study  of  law. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  moved  to  Houston  in  1913; 
formed  a partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Huggins  & Kay- 
ser in  1916,  which  has  attained  much  practice  in  all  of  the 
courts  and  which  now  handles  the  legal  business  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  including  rate  cases  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

He  was  married  in  1910  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Harris  Clegg  of 
Trinity,  Texas. 


EDWIN  KIRKK  DILLINGHAM. 


ORN  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  son  of  C'harles  and  Frances 
M.  thitter  Dillingham.  Prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
-\cademy,  Andover.  Mass.,  and  a graduate  of  Vale,  class 
of  ’89,  with  a degree  of  Ph.  B.  Member  of  the  firm 
of  Dillingham  & Dial,  Cotton  Seed  Product  Brokers, 
Houst()n  and  Dallas;  Vice-President  .South  Texas  De- 
velopment Company.  Director  and  member  Executive  Committee 
of  South  Texas  Commercial  National  Bank,  member  of  the 
Houston  Club,  Houston  Country  Club,  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange. 


B 


Married  Miss  Lettic 
and  Kli/.abcth  Ran<lun. 


Rico  Porter;  two  children,  Charles  11. 


2')1 


JOIIX  THOMAS  BROWNE, 

Retired. 

ORN  March  23,  1845,  at  Ballylanders,  County  Limerick, 
Ireland,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Winifred  Browne.  A 
long-time  citizen  of  Houston,  who  has  served  his  people 
as  Legislator,  Alderman  and  Mayor,  and  served  them 
faithfully.  A man  of  keen  perception  of  the  matters  of 
real  moment  and  at  all  times  interested  and  concerned 
in  the  things  which  are  for  or  opposed  to  the  public  good. 

A member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Bergen,  and  the  children  are  John 
M.,  T.  W.,  Frank  B.,  J.  G.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyons,  Mrs.  Janie 
Glass.  Mrs.  Margaret  Richter,  Winnie  G.,  Catherine  A.  and  J. 
Agnes. 


GEORGE  JONES. 
County  Clerk. 


ORN  April  21,  1857,  in  Arundel  County,  Md.,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Swift  Jones.  Before  being  elected 
County  Clerk  for  the  first  time  (and  continuously  since) 
in  1904,  Mr.  Jones  served  a lengthy  apprenticeship  as 
Deputy  County  Clerk,  and  Deputy  Tax  Collector;  so 
impressing  his  efficiency  and  thoroughness  upon  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  he  had  small  difficulty  in 
his  contest  for  the  office  he  sought.  He  has  maintained  that 
popularity  on  the  same  grounds  of  efficiency  and  worthiness. 

He  is  a Woodman,  a Maccabee,  an  Odd  Fellow,  an  Eagle,  a 
Pythian,  and  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Turn  Verein. 

He  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Payne  in  1878,  and  there 
are  five  children  living,  I^Irs.  H.  H.  Dewberry,  George  S.,  Hat- 
ton C.,  Emma  E.  and  Bessie  M. 


SEARCY  BAKER, 

Superintendent  of  Police. 

ORN  in  Plantersville.  Te.xas,  November  11,  1861,  the  son 
of  Jack  and  Della  Baker.  A graduate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  (’82),  he  was  a 
farmer  and  in  the  lumber  business  until  1899,  when  he 
was  appointed  manager  of  penitentiary  stores,  and  in 
1902  he  was  aj)pointed  general  superintendent  of  peni- 
tentiaries, to  which  place  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Lan- 
ham.  After  leaving  the  service  of  the  State  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  until  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mayor  Hutche-  ^ 
son  to  become  Superintendent  of  Police  of  Houston. 

November  21,  1883.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lida  J.  Gibbs, 
and  there  are  four  children,  Mattie,  Searcy,  Maidel  and  Claude. 


EDWARD  LILLO  CRAIN. 
Manuf.\cturer. 


Born  at  Longview,  Texas,  in  1885,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E,  E.  Crain.  Educated  at  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity, Georgetown,  he  carefully  studied  the  business  situ- 
ation and  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-cut 
houses,  both  “portable  houses”  and  the  sort  which  are 
I)Ut  together  without  waste  on  the  site  where  they  are 
to  remain;  and  in  this  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  Of 
special  appeal  are  such  methods  of  thrift  in  these  days. 

He  is  a Mason,  an  Elk  and  a member  of  the  L’niversity  Club 
and  the  Houston  Country  Club. 
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J.  BURGHEIM, 

PHA^<^f  ACIST. 


E.  A.  NORTON, 
Physician. 


TB 

ORX  June  14,  1846,  the  son  of  Moritz  and  Marianna 

tB 

Burgheim.  A graduate  of  the  University  of  Braslau,  he 
came  to  Houston  in  1880  and  established  himself  as  a 

pharmacist  and  druggist.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ameri- 

can  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  ex-president  of  the 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  is  a Mason.  He 

was  married  in  1870,  and  there  are  six  children,  among  them 
being  Captain  C.  A.  Burgheim,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army. 


ORN  in  New  York  City  August  12,  1879,  the  son  of 
William  J.  and  Elizabeth  T.  Norton.  A graduate  of 
Fordham  University,  New  York  University  and  Balti- 
more University;  interne  at  New  York  Lying-in,  Belle- 
vue, Fordham,  and  the  J.  Mood  Wright  hospitals  in  New 
York.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Schools  as  physician. 

A Knight  of  Columbus,  an  Elk,  and  his  fraternity  is  Phi  Chi. 
Married  Miss  Eva  Bertha  Sole,  and  there  are  two  children, 
Frances  G.  and  Genevieve  L. 


CHARLES  E.  BRUHL, 
Physician  and  Surgron. 


Born  in  Ottawa,  111.,  December  8.  1873,  the  son  of  Judge 
L.  H.  Bruhl.  With  grim  determination  to  succeed  in 
his  chosen  profession.  Dr.  I’ruhl  worked  his  way  through 
Baylor  and  then  through  Georgetown  University  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  graduation  in  medicine  he  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  saw  serv- 
ice in  Cuba,  being  with  Gorgas  for  part  of  the  time.  Resigning 
his  commission,  he  began  practice  in  Houston,  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  visiting  staff  and  lecturer  at  St.  Joseph's  In- 
firmary. 

He  is  a member  of  the  various  medical  societies  and  his  fra- 
ternity is  Alpha  Beta  Pi.  He  is  a member  of  the  University 
Club,  is  32d  degree  Mason  and  Shriner. 

He  married  Miss  Ethel  Kennedy,  and  there  are  two  children, 
Charles  and  Daniel. 


REUBEN  TRAVIS  SCOTT, 
Physician. 


ORN  March  3,  1859,  at  Calwood,  Mo.,  the  son  of  James 
G.  and  Mary  jane  Moore  Scott.  After  two  years  at  West- 
minster College  of  Fulton.  Mo.,  he  taught  school  and 
farmed  until  he  could  save  sufficient  funds  to  take  the 
course  at  the  Kentucky  Medical  School,  graduating  itt 
1886,  since  taking  post  graduate  courses  in  New  York 
and  Philadeli'hia.  He  is  a member  of  the  Harris  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Society  and  Fellow  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  h'ourth  degree  of  the  Knights  of 
Coin  mbus. 


TB 


He  married  Miss  Jennie  Erwin  in  1907.  and  there  are  two 
children.  Helen  Nina  and  James  Eugene.  Harry  W.  Scott,  an 
adopted  soti,  is  now  a wireless  operator  in  the  I’nitod  States 
Navy. 


SAMUEL  H.  WILI.IAMS, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


FRANK  JOYCE  HUEY, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


fB 


ORX  at  Alexandria,  La.,  December  1 1,  1873,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams.  A graduate  of  Thatcher 
Institute  (’92),  he  has  been  an  expert  accountant  during 
his  entire  business  career.  After  serving  for  eight 
years  as  office  manager  of  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account  in 
1911,  and  is  established  as  owner  of  Houston  Audit  Company, 
and  today  his  list  of  clients  includes  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent firms  in  Houston. 

He  is  serving  his  second  term  as  Lecturer  of  Houston  Coun- 
cil No.  803,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  married,  January  27,  1896,  Miss  Lula  Watson,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Edna. 


ORN  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  1,  1874,  the  son  of  John 
and  Jessie  Enders  Huey.  A graduate  of  the  Houston 
High  School,  he  began  an  active  business  career  in  1890 
and  today  he  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
Texas.  He  has  a reputation  which  brings  to  him  much 
involved  business  as  well  as  a large  number  of  clients, 
inclusive  of  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  Texas. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Houston  Club  and  of  the  Concate- 
nated Order  of  Hoo  Hoo. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Adele  Tinsley,  and  there  are  two 
children,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  now  in  the  143d  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Beryl. 


JOHN  W.  GRAHAM, 

Hats  and  Glovfs. 

ORN  in  Tetinessee,  he  early  entered  upon  a mercantile 
career,  serving  as  buyer  for  Boogher-Force  & Goodbar 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  hat  houses  in 
the  world.  He  organized  the  Graham-Lester  Hat  Com- 
pany in  Houston  in  1910,  this  firm  being  succeeded  by 
the  Graham  Hat  Company  in  1912,  with  a capital  of 
$40,000,  later  increased  to  $55,000.  The  firm  deals  in  hats  and 
caps  and  gloves,  wholesale,  and  has  built  up  such  a business 
that  it  is  now  equipped  to  enter  the  manufacturing  business  and 
will  do  .''O  within  a very  short  time. 


GORDON  LEE  MCRPHV, 

Detective. 

ORN  in  Borbour  County,  Alabama,  October  30,  1870, 
the  son  of  Eldridge  G.  and  Paulina  A.  Murphy.  A 
farmer  in  his  younger  days,  he  later  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  police  matters,  and  is  now  the  Chief  of  Detec- 
tives of  the  city  of  Houston.  A Knight  of  Pythias,  a 
Woodman  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  Married  in  1899  to 
Miss  Nancy  Fryar,  and  there  are  two  childreti,  Elbert  (tiow  in 
the  Aviation  Corps)  and  Allan  Reid. 
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CLARENCE  R.  GEORGE. 
Electrician. 


ORN  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  February  24,  1870,  the  son  of 
E.  E.  George.  He  began  his  business  career  with  the 
Louisiana  (Bell)  Telephone  Company:  he  went  with 
Southwestern  Tel.  & Tel.  Company  to  Houston  in  1892; 
January,  1899,  he  went  with  the  city  as  electrician;  and 
so  efficiently  has  he  performed  his  duties  that  he  has 
served  under  these  mayors:  S.  H.  Brashear,  John  Woolford, 
O.  T.  Holt,  A.  L.  Jackson,  H.  B.  Rice,  Ben  Campbell,  J.  J.  Pas- 
toriza,  Dan  Moody  and  J.  C.  Hutcheson.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  known  municiple  electricians  in  the  L’nited  States 
and  is  rightfully  regarded  as  being  an  expert. 

He  married  Miss  Mamie  Green,  and  there  is  one  daughter, 
Grace. 


GEORGE  WICKTON  HAWKINS. 

Auto  Accessories. 

ORN  September  6,  1869,  in  Burlingham,  N.  Y.,  the  son 
of  Jesse  Dickerson  and  Harriet  Ariminda  Hawkins.  He 
went  to  work  at  the  age  of  13,  and  in  1897  became  a 
traveling  salesman,  which  led  him  to  Houston,  where  he 
engaged  in  business  in  1902,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
auto  business.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  Houston  Rotary  Club,  is  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  has  served  in  many  important  civic  capacities. 

Is  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  has  for  several  years  served  upon  va- 
rious of  the  committees  of  Grand  Lodge. 

Married  Miss  Nettie  Amelia  Clough,  and  there  are  four  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Harry  Nevin,  Cecil  H.,  Mae  and  Mildred. 


THOMAS  J.  FATJO, 
Printer  and  Publisher. 


B 


ORN  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  December  IS,  1876.  He  first 


began  in  the  rice  business,  but  the  lure  of  the  newspa- 
per advertising  game  was  too  strong,  and  for  several 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  good  results,  being 
connected  with  several  Texas  papers.  He  then  went 
with  the  old  established  firm  of  W.  H.  Coyle  & Co.,  and 
worked  with  such  purpose  that  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  cor- 
poration which  succeeded  the  firm,  doing  one  of  the  largest 
printing  businesses  in  Houston. 

Married  in  March.  1905,  to  Mi.ss  May  Blanch  Coyle,  and 
there  are  five  children. 


DUNCAN  S.  CAGE. 

Df.veloper. 

ORN  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  October  18.  1862,  the  son  of 
Duncan  S.  and  Sarah  Jane  Cage.  He  entered  business 
life  in  1881  and  his  whole  career  has  been  one  of  de- 
velopment of  the  industries  of  Loiiisiana  and  Texas. 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  rice,  he  also  was  among  the  first 
to  make  use  of  “black  strap”  molasses,  of  cotton  seed 
products,  both  of  them  once  deemed  waste  by-products;  and  his 
work  in  the  development  of  the  peanut  industry  has  been  widely 
heralded. 

He  is  vice  president  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  devotes  much  time  and  energy  to  the  dtities  of  the  place. 

He  married  Miss  Ellen  S.  Morgan,  April  7,  1883,  and  there 
are  six  children. 


B 


Coyle,  and 


JAMES  B.  MARMIOX, 
PiBLic  Servant. 


JOHN  ROGERS  VOUXG. 
Insurance. 


ORN  in  W ashineton.  La..  Anril  2.v  1871.  the  son  of 

H.  M.  and  M.  E.  Martnion.  Educated  in  the  public 

schools  of  Houston,  he  learned  the  blacksmithing  trade 

A? 

and  was  a good  one;  abandoning  the  calling  in  1905  to 

enter  public  life,  he  was  successively  Justice  of  the 

Peace.  City  Recorder,  City  Commissioner,  County  Com- 

ij 

missioner  and  Mayor  of  Houston  Heights.  He  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  for  War  Savings  in  Harris  County  and  is  con- 
ducting a most  vigorous  and  successful  effort  to  induce  thrift. 

Is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen, 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

He  was  married  November  29,  1S9.L  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Har- 
ris. They  have  si\  children,  three  giiL  and  three  boys. 


ORN  at  Hempstead,  Texas,  January  26,  1879,  the  son  of 
John  R.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Young.  Attended  Hempstead 
High  School,  St.  Edwards  College  (class  of  ’95)  and 
the  University  of  Texas  (class  of  ’96),  he  began  his 
business  career  in  a clerical  position,  entering  the  in- 
surance business  in  1914,  in  which  he  has  been  success- 
ful. He  also  operates  a farm. 

He  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Houston  Council  of 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  married  Miss  Arista  Felker,  and  there  are  four  sons,  Ed- 
win And,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Leighton  I'elker  and  James  Arista. 


LEO  H.  WEADOCK, 
Undertaker. 


LEONARD  WERTHAN, 
Manufacturer. 


TB 

OR.N  in  St.  Mary’s  Ohio.  June  1.  1885,  the  son  of  James  ^ 

M.  and  Catherine  W'eadock.  An  enterprising,  forceful 

tB 

business  man  in  a business  which  requires  great  human 

sympathy  and  inspires  it.  Mr.  Weadock  has  attained 

tU-o 

hiirh  >tanding  as  a citizen  of  Houston  since  he  removed 

to  the  citv  in  1907.  He  is  a Knight  of  Columbus,  a Ke<l  L 

Man,  a member  of  the  Lion’s  Club  and  of  the  ('hamber  of  Com-' 
merce. 

He  married  Miss  Alice  Klipper,  .\ugust  17,  1911. 


ORN  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1891.  He  opened  the  Texas 
Branch  of  the  Werthan  Bag  Company,  manufacturers 
of  bags,  in  February,  1916,  and  the  busine.ss  has  grown 
steadily  until  the  company  now  employs  between  150 
atid  200  people  steadily,  with  prospects  of  enlargement 
in  the  near  future  atid  an  iticreased  force. 

A member  of  the  Houston  Club  and  the  Concordia  Club. 
Married  Miss  Florence  Kahn. 
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JAMES  AGEE  RADFORD, 
Druggist. 


LLOYD  BALLARD  RUST, 

Manager  Consolidated  Film  Supply  Company. 


ORN  in  Christian  County,  near  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  Janu- 

tB 

ary  7,  1870,  the  son  of  William  T.  and  Molly  Sugg 
Radford.  He  first  entered  the  drug  business,  then  went 

to  farming  and  later  into  the  insurance  business;  but 

in  1915  he  established  the  Radford  Drug  Company,  and 

has  since  devoted  his  entire  time  to  it  with  such  result  ^ 

that  it  is  today  one  of  the  leading  stores  of  the  sort  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 

He  is  an  Elk  and  a member  of  the  Houston  Club. 

He  married  Miss  Helen  Sells,  and  there  are  three  children, 
Sarah.  James  and  Helen  Mary. 


ORN  in  Dallas,  Texas,  May  28,  1895,  the  son  of  Irving 
W.  and  Susie  A.  Rust.  He  entered  the  film  business 
in  1915  with  the  Mutual  Film  Company  in  Dallas,  re- 
maining with  them  until  May,  1917,  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Consolidated  Film  Supply  Company 
at  Houston  as  Assistant  Manager  for  the  Houston 
Branch,  being  promoted  to  Manager  in  September,  1917.  With 
a broadening  of  the  film  business  it  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  modern  world,  and  the  field  is  so  broad  that 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  possibilities. 

Married  to  Miss  Gabrielle  C.  Pessell. 


E.  G.  HOSLER, 

Autoes. 

ORX  in  Indiana  in  1882,  the  son  of  M.  J.  and  Mary 
Hosier.  After  graduation  from  the  public  schools  he 
entered  business  college  and  then  took  a post-graduate 
course;  after  which  he  entered  the  auto  business  and  has 
been  with  it  since,  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
coming  industry  and  that  its  development  to  date  is 
only  a promise  of  what  the  future  holds.  He  has  l)een  emi- 
nently successful  and  in  a measure  this  is  due  to  his  ability  to 
think  ahead  of  the  course  of  events. 

A Mason  and  a Shriner. 

He  married  Miss  Myrtle  M.  Bull  and  thcie  is  one  daughter, 
Miss  Nancy  Annabclle. 


B 
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SCOTT  J.  DAUGHERTY. 
Ships  and  Lumber. 


"B 


ORN  in  Wabash,  Iiul.,  March  1,  1867,  son  of  David  and 
Mary  Daugherty.  Attended  Waba.«h  High  School  and 
Oberliti  College.  Tlie  Ship  Channel  is  not  alone  the 
greatest  asset  of  Houston,  but  it  is  the  great  asset  of 
the  Southwest.  The  men  who  are  doing  active  work  in 
developing  it  are  the  men  who  have  in  their  keeping 
the  future  of  Houston  and  the  advancement  of  the  Nation  in  the 
development  of  the  whole  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Daugherty  first  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Wa- 
bash; thence  re.moved  to  .^iobile,  Ala.,  in  1900,  and  added  ships 
to  his  activities  in  lumber;  he  came  to  Houston  in  1911  and 
since  that  time  he  has  done  much  for  Houston. 

He  found  that  the  i>eopIe  of  Houston  hoped  the  Ship  Chan- 
nel would  be  successful,  so  lie  organized  the  firm  of  S.  J.  Daugh- 
erty & Co.,  the  first  stevedore  and  forwarding  firm,  and  showed 
his  faith  by  embarking  his  capital  and  energy  in  the  business. 
He  handled  the  first  ship.s  at  the  new  docks  in  Houston — and 
was  acclaimed  for  his  enterprise;  then  he  handled  the  first  ship 
loaded  at  this  port  for  Europe  and  the  first  ship  destined  for 
Mexico  and  Cuba.  With  undiminished  faith,  but  handicapped 
by  a lack  of  ships,  he  is  working  night  and  day  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Houston  and  doing  a practical  work  which  will  ultimately 
result  in  the  development  of  what  with  many  other  citizens  of 
Houson  is  a dream. 

His  wife’s  maiden  name  was  Miss  Florence  Culberson,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Ruth. 


GEORGE  NORLE  COri.EV, 
Music. 


tu-o 


Born  June  1,  1880,  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  son  of 
George  D.  and  Laura  Noble  Copley.  That  a man  is 
not  always  the  architect  of  his  fortunes  and  that  cir- 
cumstances control  at  times  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Copley  was  educated  as  a civil  engineer  and  gradu- 
ated with  general  honors  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University  in  1901.  In  1906  he  came  to  Gal- 
veston as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Goedart  & Bates  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Engineering  Corporation,  which  did  the  grade  raising 
for  the  city  of  Galveston.  Today  he  is  the  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  General  Manager  of  the  oldest  music  house 
in  Texas,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the 
business. 

In  1911  Mr.  Copley  went  with  Thos.  Goggan  & Bro.,  and 
with  a steady  development  of  a knowledge  of  the  business  he 
has  now  become  the  active  head  with  an  experience  which  en- 
ables him  to  conform  to  every  custom  of  the  house  of  Goggan 
and  to  keep  it  in  the  forefront.  He  is  a progressive  man  and 
ambitious  that  there  shall  be  no  greater  music  house  South  of 
Chicago,  and  has  the  knowledge  to  maintain  that  leadership. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
a member  of  the  University  Club  of  Houston,  the  Aziola  Club 
and  the  Oleander  Country  Club  of  Galveston. 


April  21,  1909,  he  married  ^ 
are  three  children,  George  Noble 
Goggan. 


ss  Eveline  Goggan,  and  there 
Jr.,  Aileen  Goggan  and  John 


iliilhll 


J.  B.  ROSS 


Lawyer 


EUGENE  L.  BENDER 

Lumber 


tB 


ORN  in  Galveston.  Texas.  March  KU  1882,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Ross,  and  grandson  of  J.  R.  Burnett,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Texas.  He  was  educated  as  a lawyer 
and  was  ad.mitted  to  the  bar  April  22,  1915,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  A.  R.  & 
' \V.  P.  Hamblen,  having  a large  practice  in  the  Civil 
Courts.  Mr.  Ross  takes  a keen  interest  in  the  Boy  Scouts  and  is 
a scout  commissioner  with  a troop  which  scores  in  every  detail 
of  the  work. 

He  was  married.  May  1,  1907,  to  Miss  Ethel  May  Lynch,  and 
there  are  two  children,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  and  Edlen  Burnett. 


HE  son  of  Christopher  Bender,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Harris  County,  who  acquired  large  landed  interests  in 
the  early  days,  Eugene  L.  Bender  has  devoted  most  of 
his  business  life  to  a development  of  those  interests  and 
to  a realization  of  the  dreams  of  his  elder.  The  Bender 
mills  have  long  had  a reputation  which  has  been  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  careful  attention  to  detail;  and  as  result  the 
Bender  lumber  is  scattered  over  the  whole  southern  section  of 
the  State,  in  homes  and  business  houses.  Mr.  Bender  is  a large 
holder  of  jiroperty  and  is  developing  it  in  keeping  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  Harris  Countv. 
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Texas  and  the  Telephone 


HE  growth  of  Texas  is  insep- 
erably  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lines  of  quick 
communication.  The  once 
waste  spaces  have  been  ren- 
dered habitable,  as  the  pio- 
neers, who  broke  the  soil  and 
made  it  spring  into  its  full 
productive  flush,  were  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  over  the  magic 
wire  strands. 

Then  the  weight  of  silence  was  elimi- 
nated and  the  handicap  of  a wordless  void 
was  overcome.  Contentment  found  a place 
in  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a soli- 
tude. 

Since  1881,  when  the  first  telephone  bell 
rang  in  Texas,  to  now,  when  almost  every 
farm  house  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  these  things 
which  once  seemed  too  wild  for  dreams, 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  Southwestern  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Company  came  to  drive  back  the 
forces  of  desolation  and  help  Texas,  more 
than  any  other  State  or  section  of  the 
world,  spring  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  des- 
tiny. 

The  struggle  to  do  this  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Discouragement  faced  the  pioneers 
of  the  telephone  who  came  ahead  of  the 
rapid  upbuilding  of  the  State.  Facing 
prejudice  and  lack  of  funds,  extending 
their  lines  into  waste  spaces  where  the 
promise  of  business  was  dependent  upon 
the  growth  of  the  Southwest,  the  vision  of 
the  builders  was  at  last  justified.  Meeting 
prejudice,  which  so  seriously  handicapped 
all  great  conceptions,  at  home,  and  the  lack 
of  knowledge,  which  rendered  the  financing 
of  magnificent  enterprises  so  difficult, 
abroad,  the  end  was  finally  attained. 

At  the  time  wdien  the  war  with  Germany 
broke  out  the  State  lay  under  a web  of 
wires,  spun  against  the  open  spaces,  back 
and  forth  to  every  border  point  and  every 
lighthouse  and  every  coast  guard  station 
by  the  sea. 


By  reason  of  these  facilities  of  quick 
communication  it  was  not  only  possible  to 
provide  defense  for  the  State,  but  to  as- 
semble, train,  clothe  and  maintain  great 
armies  on  the  trackless  open  places  which 
were  so  well  suited  for  the  establishment 
of  camps  and  cantonments. 

Not  until  then,  when  the  Government,  in 
great  emergency,  found  such  need  for 
these  wire  lines  as  to  materially  reduce  the 
private  service  to  which  they  had  been 
originally  devoted,  was  the  extent  of  the 
reliance  of  Texas  upon  these  means  of 
quick  communication,  made  generally  mani- 
fest. The  system  had  grown  up  so  gradu- 
ally that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  always  ex- 
isted and  was  a part  of  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple who  used  it. 

But  once  more  the  Southwestern  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  faced  a 
crisis.  Material  for  extensions  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  demand  for  service  was  im- 
possible to  secure.  It  became  difficult  in- 
deed to  give  individuals  the  service  they  had 
grown  to  expect  and  at  the  same  time  to 
serve  the  Nation  in  its  extremity. 

Boldly  and  honestly  the  company  an- 
nounced the  facts.  The  evidence  was  laid 
before  the  public  and  once  more  the  case  of 
the  telephone  was  tried  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion. 

Representatives  of  the  Southwestern 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  showed 
courage  in  facing  the  early  problems  of  de- 
velopment. In  the  same  way  they  met  the 
most  serious  question  of  later  years. 

A lack  of  understanding  of  conditions 
brought  protest  from  some  quarters,  but  as 
the  facts  became  known  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  their  significance  commenced  to 
dawn  upon  the  public  mind, 

^\'ith  this  came  the  full  realization  of 
what  the  system  means  to  the  continued 
advance  of  Texas  ami  the  development  of 
its  still  latent  resources. 
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Cotton  Storage  ^^arehouses 
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FRANK  KIRK,  Proprietor  1014-16-18  Rusk  Avenue 
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SINCLAIR-GULF  REFINING  CO 


Finley  Method  Co.  of  Texas 


fT 


HE  FINLEY  METHOD  COMPANY  has  placed  bitumi- 
nous topping  on  more  than  2,000,000  square  yards  of  roads 
in  Texas  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  excellent 
work.  For  the  War  Department,  the  Finley  Method  Com- 
pany has  laid  on  roads  in  Army  Cantonments  and  Aviation  Fields 
nearly  600,000  square  yards,  and  on  highways  and  streets  for 
counties  and  municipalities  has  laid  more  than  1,300,000  square 
yards  of  bituminous  topping. 


R.  D.  MacDonald,  President. 

F.  W’ . H.A.RBAUGH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
W.  L.  Pearson,  Manager. 


Stewart  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 
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PORT  ARTHUR 


ORT  ARTHUR  was  founded  in  1897  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a safe  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — and  Port  Arthur  is  fulfilling  her  destiny.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
May,  1918,  she  is  the  greatest  oil  shipping  port  in  the  United  States.  The  storm  of  1915 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  port  is  a safe  one,  as  no  damage  whatever  was  suffered  by  the 
vessels  at  the  wharves  at  that  time,  although  the  shipping  in  all  other  ports  in  the  path  of 
this  storm  suffered  severely.  The  various  large  basins  and  the  abutting  wharves  at  Port 

Arthur  are  located  ten  miles  from  the  Gulf,'  the  connecting  channel  being  a spacious  arti- 

ficial canal  with  width  to  spare,  and  depth  to  accommodate  vessels  of  up  to  27  feet  draft.  This  won- 
derful harbor  is  the  foundation  on  which  Port  Arthur’s  growth  is  established.  To  take  advantage 
of  it  have  come  railway  termini  and  huge  docks,  over  which  lumber,  cotton,  cottonseed  products,  rice 

and  miscelh  neous  commodities  are  delivered  to  vessels  for  overseas  ports;  a large  elevator  delivers 

grain  to  vessels  at  the  rate  of  1,000  tons  an  hour,  completing  the  loading  of  steamers  in  from  six  to 
ten  hours;  two  great  oil  refineries,  one  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  over  their  own  wharves,  load 
their  own  vessels  and  those  of  the  world’s  merchant  marine  with  all  grades  of  petroleum  products — 
cooper  shops,  planing  mills,  acid  manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  round  out  the  commercial  life  of  the  city. 

There  is  a greater  vessel  tonnage  owned  in  Port  Arthur  than  in  any  city  south  of  Baltimore. 

The  population  at  present  is  23,000,  and  while  not  the  largest  city  in  Jefferson  County,  Port 
Arthur  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  number  of  voters  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  county. 

In  educational,  as  in  business  life.  Port  Arthur  now  stands  pre-eminent  in  Jefferson  County. 
The  scholastic  census  just  completed  shows  4,176  scholars.  In  addition  to  her  High  School  and  Ward 
Schools,  Port  Arthur  has  just  put  into  operation  a $450,000  school  plant  to  be  operated  on  the  Gary 
system.  The  building  is  the  perfection,  of  architecture  in  school  construction,  and  affords  under  its 
roof  the  most  modern  effective  methods  for  the  training  of  the  young,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
The  plant  is  pronounced  the  largest  and  most  complete  public  school  structure  in  the  South.  The 
Port  Arthur  College  and  Memorial  Library,  both  located  near  the  High  School,  add  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  under  the  commission  form  of  government,  there  being  three  Commissioners.  The 
Mayor,  John  W.  Tryon,  is  manager  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
plant  in  the  North,  is  the  largest  oil  refinery  in  the  world. 

A high  degree  of  efficiency  is  maintained  in  public  order  and  health  matters.  The  city  oper- 
ates a modern,  fully  equipped  abattoir,  and  enforces  usual  United  States  Government  rules  in  meat 
inspection.  The  fire  department  is  salaried,  and  all  apparatus  is  of  the  latest  motorized  type.  All 
garbage  is  disposed  of  in  the  municipal  incinerator. 

There  are  sixteen  churches  in  the  city,  most  religious  denominations  being  represented. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  composed  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  and  is  active  along  all  lines 
in  matters  of  city  development.  The  organization  employs  a secretary  as  manager,  he  being  assisted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  various  committees. 

Paved  streets,  and  sewer  and  water  systems,  help  beautify  the  city  and  make  living  comfort- 
able. Drainage  pumps  of  great  capacity  and  high  efficiency  were  recently  installed  to  insure  the 
city’s  freedom  from  flood  at  all  times  of  heavy  rains. 

The  city  owns  and  operates  a pleasure  pier,  this  structure  extending  into  Sabine  Lake  more 
than  one-half  mile.  All  classes  of  amusement  and  recreation  are  found  on  the  pier,  while  beautiful 
Lake  Sabine  affords  unexcelled  opportunity  for  boating,  fishing  and  bathing. 

Port  Arthur  is  a progressive  city  bristling  with  business.  The  monthly  pay-roll  of  the  various 
industries  at  this  time  is  $500,000.  There  are  a number  of  hotels,  the  Plaza,  located  on  the  lake  front, 
making  an  ideal  resort  hotel. 


To  summarize: 

Population,  23,000. 

Coniniission  form  of  government. 

Annual  pay-roll,  $6,000,000. 

Two  of  the  world’s  largest  oil  refineries. 

Motorized  fire  department. 

Municipal  incinerator  and  abattoir. 

Municipal  water  and  sewerage  system. 

Twenty-eight  miles  of  paved  and  shelled  streets. 
Educational  system  rated  first  class  (Gary  System). 
Assessed  valuation,  Port  Arthur  School  District,  $2.n,- 
000,000. 

Value  school  property,  $700,000. 

Scholastic  population,  4,176. 

Water  tonnage  for  1917,  8,000,000  tons. 


Headquarters  for  Custom  District  of  Sabine. 

Number  of  ships  entering  and  clearing  (1917),  1,308, 
Storm-proof  harbor. 

Twenty-seven  feet  of  water  to  Gulf. 

Rail  and  water  facilities  unequalled. 

Si.xteen  churches. 

Public  Library,  College,  Hotel  and  Hospitals. 

Postoffice  of  first  class. 

United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  Wireless  Station. 
Three  telegraph  companies. 

Two  railroads  and  interurban  system. 

Home  building  conditions  ideal. 

Gas,  electric  light,  telephone  and  street  railway  systems. 


H pi'Of/ressk'e  ciiy  ivilli  all  uiodcni  coiivniie iiccs. 
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JOHN  \V.  TRYON, 
Mayor  of  Port  Arthur. 


n 


JOHN  \V.  TRYON,  Mayor  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
and  manager  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Port 
.\rthur’s  largest  industry,  was  born  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  on  August  4,  1873.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Reading.  In  1892  Mr.  Tryon 
started  in  the  oil  business  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  successful  from  the  start.  He  went  to  Port  Arthur 
with  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  on  July  1,  1904,  and 
was  made  manager  of  that  company  in  1906,  which  po- 
sition he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Tryon  is  Vice-President  of  the  Merchants’  State 
Bank  of  Port  Arthur. 

As  Mayor  of  Port  Arthur  he  has  made  many  improve- 
ments and  has  done  much  to  aid  the  growth  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Tryon  is  a Shriner,  member  of  El  Mina  Temple 
of  Galveston,  Texas,  and  a member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  of 
Port  Arthur. 
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SOUR  LAKE 


NCE  there  was  a lake  of  won- 
der-working water  in  Hardin 
County,  and  this  body  of  water 
became  known  as  Sour  Lake. 
About  the  pool,  for  it  was 
nothing  more,  there  sprang  up 
a village,  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Sour 
Lake.  The  name  was  all  that  this  water 
gave  to  the  town  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come great,  populous  and  prosperous.  The 
population  and  the  prosperity  came  from 
an  entirely  different  fluid — oil ! 

Oil  made  Sour  Lake  and  oil  is  making 
Sour  Lake  greater  and  more  populous  and 
more  prosperous  every  day. 

In  1901,  when  Spindle  Top  set  the  world 
to  discussing  oil.  Sour  Lake  was  an  un- 
known village.  Being  near  Spindle  Top,  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  eyes  of  the  oil 
hunters  should  turn  to  Sour  Lake.  But  it 
was  not  until  1903  that  drilling  in  earnest 
was  started  at  the  Hardin  County  metropo- 
lis, as  it  now  is  entitled  to  be  called.  Then 
the  “shoe-string”  leases  were  made,  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  owner  of  the  land  who  leased  some 
portions  of  his  valuable  soil  in  tracts  27 
feet  wide  and  1,700  feet  long. 

The  “shoe-string”  field  played  out  and 
rigs  were  shifted  to  adjacent  tracts  where 
other  wells  were  brought  in.  There  have 
been  few  dry  holes  in  all  the  drilling  that 
has  been  done  in  the  Sour  Lake  field,  and 
there  have  been  millions  of  dollars  taken 
from  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  the  dark 
brown  fluid  that  is  now  demanding  such  a 
high  price  and  getting  it.  There  are  now 
three  or  more  producing  areas  in  the  en- 
virons of  Sour  Lake,  giving  employment  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  enriching  the  owners 
by  more  than  $20,000  a day. 

In  Sour  Lake  is  the  Tarver  field,  sold 
for  a million  and  a half  dollars  to  the  Gulf 
Production  Company,  one  well  on  the  lease 
returning  nearly  two  millif)ns  barrels  of  oil 
before  it  was  exhausted,  and  in  all  of  the 
eighty  acres  of  the  tract  there  is  not  a dry 
well.  Adjoining  this  are  two  other  equally 
good  producing  leases,  while  nearby  is  the 


big  territory  of  the  Yount-Lee  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  may  yet  turn  up  other  and  ad- 
ditional fortunes  for  its  owners. 

Sour  Lake  does  not  at  this  time  have  a 
gusher,  but  there  is  a steady  production  of 
more  than  10,000  barrels  a day.  A number 
of  rigs  are  in  operation  in  the  proven  field. 

However,  oil  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
found  in  Sour  Lake,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  business  aside  from  the  greasy  fluid. 
There  is  one  large  sawmill  at  .Sour  Lake 
and  another  huge  sawmill  is  just  a mile 
away,  at  Grayburg.  These  mills  and  the 
fine  agricultural  territory  surrounding  Sour 
Lake  would  insure  a good  town  even  if 
there  were  no  oil  fields  to  lend  its  support. 
.Sour  Lake  has  many  merchants  and  the 
two  banks  there  are  rated  among  the 
strongest  in  the  State.  The  public  schools 
also  are  among  the  best,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sour  Lake  schools  having  been  per- 
suaded to  resign  as  principal  of  the  Beau- 
mont High  School  to  take  up  his  work  in 
Hardin  County. 

One  of  the  prides  of  Sour  Lake  is  the 
new  school  building  which  is  being  com- 
pleted. When  finished,  it  will  have  cost 
$110,000,  and  will  be  one  of  the  mest  mod- 
ern structures  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  old  building,  which  itself  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  structure,  will 
be  used  as  a domestic  science  and  manual 
training  annex  of  the  new  school. 

.Sour  Lake  has  a population  of  4,000  and 
the  town  is  gaining  citizens  every  day.  If 
the  oil  production  keeps  up,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  it  will  not,  the  future  of 
Sour  Lake  is  bright  and  its  success  is  as- 
sured by  possession,  not  alone  of  many  nat- 
ural advantages,  but  of  a thoroughly  live 
bunch  of  business  men. 

With  a continued  production  of  oil.  Sour 
Lake  is  certain  to  be  a great  city.  And 
without  this  continued  production,  the 
chances  are  that  the  start  which  has  been 
obtained  and  the  impetus  which  the  busi- 
ness men  of  that  li\  e city  will  not  allow  it 
to  lose,  would  make  .Sour  Lake  great,  anv- 
wa\'. 
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MILES  FRANK  YOUNT 

Oil  Producer 

HERE  is  romance  to  oil,  and  the  men  who  are  connected  with  it  have 
as  a rule,  romantic  careers.  Such  a man  is  Miles  Erank  Yount.  He  is 
one  of  the  many  men  who  has  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a'  pow- 
erful factor  in  East  Texas  financial  circles  and  a most  valuable  citi- 
zen of  Sour  Take,  Texas.  Mr.  Yount  was  born  at  Monticello,  Ark., 
January  31,  1880,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hattie  Yount.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Monticello,  Ark.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  employment  as  a mechanical  engineer  and  continued 
as  such  until  he  was  twenty-three.  He  commenced  drilling  wells  about  1901. 

In  1907  he  went  to  Sour  Lake  and  entered  the  oil  business,  having  operated 
previously  at  Spindle  Top  and  Humble,  on  a small  scale. 

That  he  has  been  successful  ma\-  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is  head  of 
the  Yount-Lee  Oil  Company,  stockholder  and  Vice-President  of  the  Phelan-Josey 
Grocery  Company  of  Beaumont,  Director  of  the  Gulf  National  Bank  of  Beau- 
mont, stockholder  of  the  Beaumont  Iron  Works,  of  the  Andrus-Park  Grocery 
Compan}'  of  Beaumont,  of  the  Xorvell-Wilder  Company  of  Beaumont,  of  the 
Beaumont  Cage  and  Implement  Company,  and  President  of  the  Rex  Supply  Com- 
pany of  Sour  Lake. 

On  September  15,  1915,  Mr.  Yount  and  Miss  Pansy  Alerrit  were  married. 

He  is  an  Elk  and  a Director  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  .Sour  Lake. 
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\V.  H.  STARK, 

Lumbek  man. 

ORN  ill  San  Augustine,  March  19,  1851.  He  was 
a son  of  the  late  Judge  J.  T.  Stark.  When  hue 
a lad  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Burkville, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  a farm.  At- 
taining his  majority  Mr.  Stark  became  acquainted 
with  the  little  town  of  Orange  on  the  banks  of 
Sabine  River,  this  acquaintance  being  formed  in  carrying 
the  mail  on  horseback.  In  the  year  1870  he  became  a 
resident  of  Orange  and  followed  what  was  practically  ilie 


only  pursuit  known  to  this  section  at  that  time — saw 
milling.  He  began  at  the  bottom  in  saw  milling,  going, 
as  he  says,  “from  a log  jacker  to  sawyer”  until  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Lutcher  & Moore  Lumber  Com- 
pany as  a part  owner  in  the  year  1886.  He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lutcher  & Moore  Lumber  Company,  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  Vinton  Petroleum  Company,  the  Di- 
bert,  Stark  & Brown  Cypress  Lumber  Company  of  Loui- 
siana. the  Lutcher  & Moore  Cypress  Lumber  Company  of 
Louisiana,  the  Yellow  Pine  Paper  Mill  Company,  Orange 
Ice,  Light  & Water  Comi>any. 

Mr.  Stark  is  a strong  believer  in  the  future  of  Orange. 
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Help  the  Red  Cross  Now 


Hl£  following  timely  appeal  for 
aid  for  the  Red  Cross,  at  this 
particular  time  when  help  is 
most  needed,  was  contributed 
bv  a large  business  firm  not  a 
great  distance  from  Beaumont 
which  desired  more  to  help  this  worthy 
institution  than  to  advertise  its  own  busi- 
ness. The  appeal  follows ; 

“WMiat  have  you  done  for  the  Red  Cross? 

“If  you  have  contributed  to  the  support 
of  this  merciful  organization  in  times  past, 
what  are  \ou  doing  NOW?  This  is  the 
time  when  help  is  needed.  Tomorrow  may 
be  too  late.  hile  _\  ou  are  hesitating,  there 
may  be  some  wounded  friend  of  yours  on 
the  blood-wet  fields  of  France  or  Flanders 
who  is  breathing  his  life  away  for  want  of 
assistance.  It  may  be  that  your  hesitancy 
will  cost  the  life  of  some  one  near  and  dear 
to  you.  \\  ill  you  longer  delay? 

“The  Red  Cross  is  willing  and  eager  to 
help  every  one  of  our  boys  who  may  be 
wounded  or  ill,  but  it  can’t  help  them  un- 
less you  help  the  Red  Cross.  The  nurses 
and  doctors  who  risk  their  lives  and  health 
on  the  field  of  battle  have  not  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  medicine  and  ban- 
dages for  tbe  wounded  soldiers.  These 
doctors  and  nurses  cannot  buy  nourishing 
food  for  the  convalescent  soldiers.  They 
are  counting  on  those  of  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  supply  these  things. 


“Shall  we  do  it? 

“If  every  man  and  woman  who  reads 
these  lines  could  know  that  he  or  she  would 
soon  be  on  the  firing  line  and  in  the 
trenches,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
response  to  this  appeal  would  be  all  that 
could  be  asked.  But,  unfortunately,  many 
men  and  women  believe  that  they  never 
will  be  in  this  war  and  that  so  far  as  they 
are  personally  concerned  there  will  be  no 
need  for  assistance.  Such  persons,  think- 
ing such  thoughts,  are  selfish  and  disloyal. 
We  owe  it  as  much  to  the  sons  of  our 
neighbors  and  friends  to  provide  every 
possible  care  and  protection  for  them  as  we 
would  for  ourselves  or  for  our  own  boys. 

“Don’t  be  selfish.  Don’t  be  a traitor  to 
your  country  and  to  your  better  self.  Help 
the  Red  Cross  and  help  today. 

“Talk  Red  Cross  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Give  liberally  of  your  time  and 
money  and  see  to  it  that  those  over  whom 
you  have  influence  do  as  much. 

“Help  to  save  a life  or  many  lives,  and 
by  so  doing  you  will  be  rendering  a great 
help  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

“And,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  put  off 
helping  the  Red  Cross  till  some  other  day. 
Those  boys  in  France  are  fighting  for  us. 
Let  us  give  them  all  the  backing  we  can. 
And  let’s  give  it  to  them  NOW,  while  it 
will  do  some  good.’’ 
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T.  A.  COLEMAN 


J.  E.  MUGGE. 

PiONFEk  Grain'  Dealer. 

AX  ATOXIO.  that  quaint  and  picturesque  but 
hustling  city  that  is  sometimes  called  the  City 
of  Plazas,  because  of  the  numerous  parks  that 
make  it  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  of  the  Lone 
Star  State,  is  also  full  of  romance  and  history. 
.\nd  some  of  the  characters  who  have  contributed 
in  a large  measure  to  this  history  are  still  residents  of  San 
Antonio.  One  of  these  pioneers,  well  known  throughout 
the  entire  Southwest,  is  J.  E.  Mugge,  who  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  business  life  and  of 
Southwest  Texas  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Back  in  the 
years  when  the  slogan  “Go  West,  young  man.  go  West,” 
had  its  first  birth  among  the  settlers  of  the  Eastern  and 
Northeastern  States,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  com- 
pany with  a party  of  friends  made  up  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  started  Westward  to  cast  their  future  and  fortunes 
with  the  then  wild  and  untamed  West,  and  located  first 
at  Indianola,  Texas.  Traffic  in  those  days  was  made  en- 
tirely via  the  ‘‘schooner  route,”  and  young  Mugge  bought 


an  outfit  and  started  in  business  in  hauling  and  freight- 
ing merchandise  across  country,  afterwards  buying  a 
farm  and  engaging  in  farming  in  Goliad  County  until  the 
Civil  War.  After  those  strenuous  days,  Mr.  Mugge 
bought  a plantation  near  Mission  Valley,  in  Victoria 
County,  and  engaged  in  planting  and  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing cattle.  In  1868,  two  Russian  and  one  German  stu- 
dents arrived  at  Victoria  to  start  a meat  extract  factory, 
and  Mr.  Mugge  joined  them  and  bought  cattle.  The 
business  succeeded  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  San 
Antonio,  establishing  under  the  name  of  the  Liebby  Meat 
h'xtract  Co.  Subsequently  engaging  in  the  hay  and  grain 
business  in  a small  way,  he  made  the  first  baled  hay  sold 
in  San  Antonio,  the  hay  being  baled  by  a self-made 
press  and  tied  with  untwisted  rope.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning and  foundation  of  the  enormous  hay  and  grain 
business  of  today.  Mr.  Mugge  has  been  married  twice. 
His  first  wife  was  a Miss  E'romma,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage there  were  three  children:  Dora,  now  Mrs.  Dora 
Hollacamp  of  Junction  City,  Texas;  August  and  Louisa. 
His  second  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Scharff  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  from  this  marriage  there  is  one  son,  Theodore 
Mugge.  He  also  has  an  adopted  son,  William  Mugge. 
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HENRY  SCIIWEERS, 

Ranchman. 

T"  1 H E State  of  Texas  is  famous  for  many  things,  is 
famed  in  song  and  story,  and  some  of  its  history 
of  the  old  days  of  cattle  trails  and  Indian  inassa- 
cres  make  thrilling  reading  matter.  These  thrill- 
ing  tales  are  best  appreciated  when  they  are  heard 

from  the  lips  of  those  pioneers  of  the  early  days 

that  took  part  in  them;  when  a hght  with  marauding  and 
scalp-taking  Indians  was  almost  a daily  occurrence.  One 
of  the  pioneers  of  these  times  was  Henry  Schweers,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born  on  April  29.  18v32. 
He  immigrated  to  Texas  in  1855  and  settled  in  Medina 
County,  which  section  of  the  State  was  then  sparsely 
settled.  His  daily  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  other 
early  settlers,  full  of  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  all 
sorts,  but  he  won  out  by  sheer  pluck  and  brawn,  and  is 
today  a resident  of  San  Antonio,  86  years  old  and  hale 
and  hearty.  He  served  four  full  years  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  and  after  that  “unpleasantness”  returned  to 
his  home  in  Medina  County,  there  to  start  all  over  again, 
engaging  in  farming  and  cattle  raising.  On  May  8,  1858, 
Mr.  Schweers  married  Johanna  Munnick,  and  from  this 


marriage  there  were  seventeen  children.  These  children 
and  their  children  and  grand  children  are  scattered  all 
over  the  State  of  Texas.  There  are  several  of  the  fami- 
lies living  in  San  Antonio  and  some  of  them  living  in 
Medina  County.  The  children  are  as  follows:  John,  the 

eldest,  deceased.  Sadie,  now  Mrs.  W’eimers  of  Medina 
County,  who  is  the  mother  of  six  children.  The  next 
was  Frederica,  now  deceased,  but  who  married  and  left 
a family  of  five  children.  John,  the  next  in  order,  is 
married,  lives  in  Medina  County,  and  has  six  children. 
Annie,  now  Mrs.  Kothman,  who  is  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  whose  family  live  at  San  Antonio.  Katie,  now 
Mrs.  Zuercher,  of  San  Antonio,  five  children.  Louisa, 
now  Mrs.  Tampka,  who  lives  in  Medina  County.  Janie, 
now  Mrs.  George  Gerdes,  of  San  Antonio,  who  has  three 
children.  Minnie,  now  Mrs.  Steigler,  deceased,  of  Me- 
dina County,  five  children.  Henry  Schweers,  Jr.,  of 

Mason  County,  seven  children.  The  next  son  in  order  is 
William,  deceased.  William  H.  Schweers,  whose  biog- 
raphy is  to  be  found  on  the  opposite  page,  is  the  next 
in  order,  lives  in  San  Antonio,  three  children.  The  next 
is  Frederica,  now  Mrs.  Ren  Gerdes,  living  in  Medina 
County,  with  four  children.  Then  comes  another  child, 
on  Piigc  J/O) 


WILLIAM  H.  SCHWEKRS, 

Cattlfman. 

CH WEERS,  WILLIAM  H..  is  a son  of  Henry 
and  Johanna  (Munnick)  Schweers,  and  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  Medina  County,  Texas,  April 
16,  1.^79.  Reared  and  nurtured  in  that  school  of 
practical  experience  which  has  proven  to  he  of 
the  best  in  the  world  for  all  men,  although  yet 
a young  man,  he  has  made  a decidetl  success  in  the  bat- 
tle of  life,  and  has  demonstrated  what  pluck,  persever- 
ance and  stickativeness  will  accomplish  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cumulating a competence  for  himself  and  loved  ones. 
Entering  into  the  cattle  business  at  an  early  age  in  his 
native  County  of  Medina,  at  the  age  of  16  years  he  had 
a well-established  business  in  his  section,  operating 
through  several  in  that  section.  In  1900  he  left  his 
father’s  farm  and  ranch  in  Medina  County  and  moved  to 
San  Antonio  and  went  to  work  as  a salaried  man  at  the 
L’nion  Stock  Yards.  Being  an  experienced  man  and 
knowing  the  business  well,  having  made  a study  of  cat- 
tle and  cattle  values  all  of  his  life,  he  was  a central  fig- 
ure in  the  business  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company 
and  a vahiable  man.  In  1910,  branching  out  for  himself, 
he  organized  the  Schweers- Kern  Live  Stock  Commission 


Co.,  with  headquarters  in  San  Antonio,  later  establishing 
a branch  oflice  at  Ft.  Worth,  and  tho  operations  of  the 
company  cover  a great  deal  of  territory,  including  the 
adjacent  States.  They  have  a large  number  of  buyers 
scattered  throughout  the  Slate  and  for  several  years  the 
company  operated  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Schweers  happening  to 
be  in  Monclova  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Madero.  He  handles  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  and, 
besides  cattle,  specializes  in  the  handling  of  sheep,  hogs 
and  goats,  Mr.  Schweers  has  extensive  ranch  interests 
in  several  of  the  southwestern  counties,  including  Kim- 
ble, Medina  and  McMullen  Counties,  where  yearly  he 
places  thousands  of  head  of  cattle.  His  commission  busi- 
ness has  grown  from  $16,000  for  the  first  month  to  over 
$3,000,000  annually.  Mr.  Schweers  is  a member  of  the 
Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association,  which  Association  saves 
annually  to  the  cattle-raisers  of  Texas  thousands  of  dol- 
lars through  their  inspectors  in  detecting  stolen  cattle.  He 
is  also  a member  of  several  fraternal  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the  W.  O.  W.,  the  Masons  and 
other  organizations.  He  was  married  in  1903  to  a Miss 
Gertie  Herweek,  and  from  this  union  there  are  three 
bright  children,  all  boys.  The  two  oldest  of  these  boys 
made  a record  for  themselves  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
on  Page  i/O) 


GEORGE  GERDES, 

CATTLF^^AN. 

H?'RE  have  been  many  men  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  who  have  earned  their  position  in  the  world 
entirely  through  pluck,  brawn  and  perseverance, 
having  had  nothing  in  their  younger  days  in  the 
way  of  backing  or  influence  or  any  of  those  sev- 
eral things  that  are  helpful  to  the  younger  man 
in  the  battle  of  life.  And  it  is  these  kind  of  men  that 
go  to  make  up  the  very  best  and  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship— those  men  who  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  drouth, 
hard  times,  and  the  numerous  other  viccissitudes  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  and  are  men  really 
worth  while.  Such  a man  is  George  Gerdes — George 
Gerdes  is  known  from  the  Panhandle  to  the  Gulf — the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Medina  County  in 
the  year  1864,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Anka  (De- 
Grodt)  Gerdes.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Texas  in  the  days  when  all  travel  was  by  stage 
coach,  and  cow  trails  took  the  place  of  railroads.  After 
leaving  the  farm  he  “freighted”  from  San  Antonio  to 


ht.  Clark,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  ranch  of  Judge 
Noonan  for  about  six  years,  after  which  he  railroaded 
for  some  time,  being  engaged  in  building  and  helping  to 
build  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Then  he  punched 
cows  for  several  years,  and  made  several  trips  up  the 
trail  into  Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  spent  several  years 
on  the  border.  He  then  went  back  to  Medina  County, 
where  he  married,  engaged  in  farming  an<l  stock-raising 
until  about  1609,  when  he  removed  to  San  Antonio,  adopt- 
ing the  ('ity  of  Parks  and  Plazas  as  his  future  home, 
and  engaging  in  the  live  stock  ainl  commission  business 
with  his  brother-in-law,  \V.  H.  Schweers.  Mr.  Gerdes 
marrieil  a Miss  Janie  Schweers,  a daughter  of  Henry 
Schweers,  one  of  the  old  pioneer  citiz.ens  of  'Pexas.  From 
this  marriage  there  were  five  children,  two  of  whom  are 
deceased,  leaving  Annie,  tiow  Mrs.  C'lark  Eisenhauer; 
Nora,  now  Mrs.  ^filton  Gerdes,  and  Ella,  an  unmarrieil 
daughter,  all  living  at  San  Antonio.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Home  Made  Society  atid  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  is  well  and  favorably  ktiown  among  the 
cattlemen  and  ranchmen  of  Texas  and  adjacent  territory. 
The  family  home  is  at  1902  Saunders  Avenue.  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 
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and  Matt  C.  McCutchan.  Mr.  McCutchan  is  a promi- 


MARSHALL  SROUXTS. 

received  ihe  death  penalty  for  murder  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway,  and  Rufus  Coates 
has  just  been  convicted  and  awarded  death  penalty  for 
the  murder  of  Zela  Faulk.  Mr.  Spoonts  has  been  dele- 
gate to  all  the  State  conventions  since  he  became  an 
attorney  at  law,  atid  was  on  the  Resolution  Committee  at 
the  last  Dentocratic  convention  in  Houston,  Texas.  Mr. 
Spoonts  married  Miss  Lorine  Jones  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  on  July  9,  190/.  They  have  no  childreti.  Mr. 
Spoonts  is  a member  of  Flks  Club.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Masons,  Sliritiers,  Ft.  Worth  C lub  and  River  Crest  Club. 
Also  belongs  to  the  C'aitle  Raisers’  Association  of  Texas, 
being  himself  owner  and  interested  in  some  cattle  in 
South  Texas.  One  of  the  personally  popular  younger 
politicians  of  the  State. 

CEORGK  W.  ARMSTROXC;. 
tenants  there.  They  farm  about  4,000  acres,  which  pro- 
duce priticipally  corn,  hay,  cotton  and  peas.  This  ranch 
is  managed  by  A.  J.  Armstrong,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  Their  other  children  are  Annie  May 
Armstrong,  now  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Beverly  Thompson  of 
the  Aviation  Service  at  Camp  Hicks,  and  (jeorge  C.  Arm- 
strong, who  is  still  a student.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  Miss 
Jennie  May  Allen  of  Ennis,  Texas.  Her  marriage  oc- 
curred in  1887. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  a member  of  River  Crest  Country 
Club  and  Ft.  Worth  Club  of  Ft.  Worth;  Prentiss  Club  at 
Xatche/,  Miss.,  and  Houston  Club  of  Houston,  Texas. 
He  is  also  member  of  F't.  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  was  elected  President  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Texas  at  its  recent  session.  He  is  one  of  the  city’s  ablest 
business  men.  and  is  doing  his  full  duty  in  supporting 
war  activities,  having  subscribed  $25,000  for  Liberty 
Bonds,  is  member  of  the  Limit  Club  for  War  Stamps 
Savings  and  contributed  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS. 

of  Trustees  of  Brite  College  of  Bible,  conducted  exclu- 
sively for  those  pursuing  ministerial  studies.  In  com- 
mercial affairs.  Dr.  Saunders  is  a Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  of  Ft.  Worth.  He  has  never  been 
indifferent  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  at  all  times 
has  taken  an  interest  in  matters  affecting  his  home  city 
and  its  people.  Dr,  Saunders  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  is  Ex-President  of  the  North  Texas  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  Ex-Vice-President  of  the  International 
Railway  Surgeons’  Association,  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Chief  Surgeons.  His  local  surgical  work 
has  been  conducted  as  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Infirmary,  which  office  he  has  occupied  since  1893. 
Among  his  professional  associates  he  has  always  been 
noted  for  his  enormous  energy  and  vitality,  which  re- 
sources have  vitally  furthered  his  success  during  the  ar- 
duous practice,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  for  more 
than  twetity-five  years.  On  October  31,  1877,  Dr.  Saun- 
ders was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Caldwell,  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Tillman  A.  Caldwell, 
whose  family  for  many  years  resided  in  Bonham,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Saunders  was  one  of  the  women  members  of  the 
Texas  World’s  Fair  Cotnmission  in  1904.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Saunders  have  two  children:  Roy  F.,  associated  with  his 
father  and  a rising  young  physician  and  surgeon  of  Ft. 
Worth.  The  daughter  was  Miss  Linda  Ray  Saunders,  is 
now  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Reimers,  whose  husband  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reimers  Co.  of  Ft.  Worth. 

WILLIAM  CAPPS. 

Much  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  community 
is  due  to  Mr.  Capps’  activities.  He  was  an  originator 
and  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Armstrong  Rolling  Mills. 
He  has  organized  and  promoted  various  land  companies 
that  in  turn  have  opened  and  developed  many  of  the  at- 
tractive suburban  residential  districts  that  aid  so  much 
in  making  Ft.  Worth  a desirable  city  in  which  to  live. 
In  1909  he  donated  the  land  upon  which  the  Capps  Park 
is  now  situated.  Mr.  Capps  was  one  of  the  originators 
and  promoters  of  the  enterprise  that  resulted  in  building 
the  Natatorium.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the 
digging  of  the  first  deep  artesian  well,  from  which  others 
followed  and  assured  Ft.  Worth  a splendid  healthful  wa- 
ter supply.  He  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  second  Ice 
Plant  ever  operated  in  the  city,  and  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  first  steam  laundry  engaged  in  business 
here. 

Mr.  Capps  married  Miss  Sallie  Brooke  of  Sherman, 
Texas,  in  1887.  Mrs.  Capps  is  prominently -active  in  ed- 
ucational matters,  and  is  Regent  of  the  College  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  of  Texas  Woman’s  College,  which  latter  is  also 
a protege  of  Mr.  Capps.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capps  have 
three  children:  Alba,  now  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lucas,  who  resides 
on  a ranch  in  Colorado  County;  Mattie  Mai,  now  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Anderson  of  Ft.  Worth,  and  C.  B.  Capps,  who  is 
attending  Boston  School  of  Technology  and  preparing  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  Army  at  an  early  date  for  service  in 
France.  Much  of  Ft.  Worth’s  growth  and  prosperity  is 
indebted  for  its  existence  to  Mr.  Ca[)ps’  unerring  good 
judgment  and  unselfish  exertions  in  behalf  of  develop- 
ment of  the  community. 


A.  B.  CASE. 

to  a greater,  better  and  bigger  Ft.  W'orth.  He  has  given 
of  his  time,  of  his  personal  intelligence  and  effort  and  of 
his  personal  means  in  the  furtherance  of  every  public 
movement  of  any  importance.  One  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  which  Mr.  Case  has  assisted  in  bringing  to 
a successful  conclusion  is  the  promoting  of  the  annual 
Live  Stock  Show,  which  during  the  past  three  years  has 
attracted  foreign  capital  to  this  market  with  such  success. 
He,  together  with  Mr.  Marion  Sansom,  practically  shoul- 
dered the  entire  responsibility  for  execution  of  the  i)lans 
to  amalgamate  the  Southwestern  Live  Slock  Show  with 
its  predecessor,  the  Ft.  Worth  Live  Stock  Fair,  and  they 
ha\e  progressed  in  a notable  manner  in  giving  publicity 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Live  Stock  Show  and  in  influ- 
encing the  interest  of  the  major  number  of  cattlemen  in 
the  Southwest.  This  annual  Live  Stock  Show  is  of 
vast  industrial  importance  to  the  entire  Southwest,  and 
is  one  of  the  biggest  movements  undertaken  by  business 
men  recently.  5lr.  Case  is  also  potently  active  in  the 
war  relief  work.  He  has  been  prominent  in  every  Red 
Cross  Drive,  prominent  in  every  Liberty  Loan  Drive,  and 
he  practically  directed  the  last  Liberty  Loan  and  War 
Stamps  Savings  Drives  which  closed  with  such  splendor. 
His  co  worker,  Mr.  Sansom,  was  absent  and  Mr.  Case 
assumed  double  responsibility,  discharging  his  duties  with 
much  eclat  and  profitable  results  for  the  Government’s 
issue. 

Mr.  Case  married  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and  their  two 
fine,  bright  boys  are  Edward  Morgan  Case,  who  is  15 
years  old.  and  John  Benjamin  Case,  who  is  now  13  years. 

Mr.  Case  is  one  of  the  popular  clubmen  of  the  city, 
as  is  attested  by  his  membership  in  River  Crest  Country, 
Glen  Garden,  Ft.  Worth  and  Rotary  Clubs.  He  is  also 
active  fraternally,  being  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  a 
member  of  Ft.  Worth  Shrine.  Wherever  anything  is 
launched  for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  Ft.  Worth  and 
developing  the  city’s  resources,  there  Mr.  Case  will  be 
found  as  a leader,  director  and  valiant,  persevering 
worker.  He  is  one  of  the  city’s  most  virile  and  inde- 
fatigable, progressive  business  men.  Among  other  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Case  is  Director  and  Stockholder  of  Stockyards 
National  Bank,  Director  of  Ft.  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Director  of  North  Ft.  Worth  Townsite  Co.,  Di- 
rector of  Southwestern  Mechanical  Co.  and  a Director  of 
Southwestern  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  Show. 

CATO  SELLS. 

Since  becoming  a resident  of  Cleburne,  Teaxs,  in 
1907,  where  he  now  resides,  Mr.  Sells  ha.^  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  financial  and  commercial  endeavors  of  the 
Southwest  and  has  been  a prominent  member  of  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  improvement  of  Texas  agriculture, 
betterment  of  farm  conditions  and  the  inauguration  of 
genuine  co-operation  between  the  business  and  agricul- 
tural forces  of  the  commonwealth.  In  March,  1912,  Mr. 
Sells  was  called  to  the  Wilson  leadership  in  Texas,  in 
which  capacity  he  welded  the  forty  Texas  delegates  into 
a body  solid  for  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  made  that  event  a certainty.  He  was  elected  Na- 
tional Committeeman  by  the  Houston  Convention  and  by 
the  delegation  to  Baltimore. 

In  1913  President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Sells  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  where  he  is  accomplishing 
constructive  work  of  the  most  notable  character.  He  is 
the  first  to  affirm  that  an  Indian  is  a man  in  whom  ad- 
heres all  the  natural  rights  pertaining  to  any  man,  with 
the  result  that  the  Indian,  who  had  always  been  a Gov- 
ernment dependent,  is  fast  becoming  self-supporting 
through  successful  farming,  stock  raising  and  other  in- 
dustrial activities.  Cato  Sells’  work  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian has  marked  him  as  a rarely  capable  business  man, 
an  economist  of  foresight,  a foremost  humanitarian  and 
an  educator  of  studious  penetration  into  the  Indian’s  pe- 
culiar nature  and  needs.  As  Commissioner,  he  has  prose- 
cuted the  grafter  so  courageously  and  effectively  as  to 
make  preying  on  the  Indian  practically  a thing  of  the 
past.  His  intelligent  and  sympathetic  policies  have  so 
revolutionized  the  Indian’s  attitude  toward  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  subscribed  to  the  first,  second  and  third 
issues  of  Liberty  Bonds  more  than  $13,000,000,  and  dur- 
ing this  war  period  at  least  8,000  entered  upon  active 
service  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  75  per  cent  of  them  be- 
ing volunteers,  while  the  Indians  at  home  doubled  the 
yield  nf  their  acres  and  the  value  of  their  live  stock. 

Cato  Sells  married  Miss  Lola  A.  McDaniel  on  June 
30,  1891.  Two  daughters  and  a son  blessed  their  union. 
These  children  are:  Dorothy,  Donald  D.  and  Barbara 

L.  Sells.  Mrs.  Sells  is  a woman  of  rare  culture,  the  re- 
sult of  brilliant  attainments  in  all  her  public  school 
work,  a thorough  collegiate  course  at  Wellesley,  and  ac- 
tive participation  since,  in  the  practical,  educational  and 
social  interests  of  community  life,  an  ideal  mother,  who 
combines  the  be-"t  of  the  traditions  of  the  civilization  of 
our  mothers  with  all  that  is  lofty  and  beneficial  in  mod- 
ernism or  the  typical  American  life  of  today  . 

Mr.  Sells’  fad  is  work — his  slogan  “Service.”  His  home 
is  his  clubhouse. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic,  I.  O.  O.  F'.,  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  K.  of  P.  fraternities. 
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D.  B.  GARDNER. 

Veterans.  Mr.  Gardner  married  Miss  Sula  Pope  Elli- 
son, at  Paris,  Tenn.,  March  9,  1887,  and  they  have  one 
child,  a boy,  Sula  Ryan  Gardner,  born  May  5,  1889. 
whose  mother  died  May  9,  1889.  Besides  his  cattle  and 
land  interests,  Mr.  Gardner  has  other  interests  in  the 
State.  He  makes  his  home  on  his  ranch  in  Dickens 
County,  and  is  one  of  the  solid,  substantial  men  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite  32nd  degree  Ma- 
son, a Knight  Templar  and  Shriner,  and  has  a host  of 
friends  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

EDWARD  LANE  WHITE. 

financially  independent,  he  believes  that  capable  men 
should  always  be  engaged  in  some  active  undertaking; 
hence  his  new  store,  which  will  meet  a long-felt  want  in 
this  section.  On  June  12,  1895,  Mr.  White  married  Miss 
Boyd,  who  is  now  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  Board.  Their  only  daughter.  Miss  Maude 
Capps  White,  is  prominent  in  Ft.  Worth  society  and  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  war  relief  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  other  organisations.  Mr.  White  is  one  of 
the  popular  members  of  Glen  Garden  and  River  Crest 
Clubs.  He  is  a Mason,  a Knight  Templar  and  a Shriner, 
whose  career  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  man  with  a 
will  to  do  and  the  courage  to  dare  can  always  win  suc- 
cess and  affluence. 

WILLIAM  POINDEXTER. 

He  was  married  in  1879  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Chambers, 
daughter  of  Col.  B.  J.  Chambers.  Her  death  occurred  in 
1897.  Two  years  later  Judge  Poindexter  married  Miss 
Lissa  Smith  of  Brownwood,  Texas.  The  nine  living 
children  are:  Mrs.  Harriet  Denton,  wife  of  £.  V.  Den- 

ton of  Dallas;  Coggin,  Martha,  Curtis,  Lewis,  Gilbert, 
Helen,  Nelson  and  Hugh  Poindexter.  One  son,  Joe,  died 
while  attending  the  State  University  at  Austin  in  1901. 

Fraternally,  Judge  Poindexter  is  popularly  prominent. 
He  is  a Mason  and  a Knight  Templar.  He  served  one 
term  as  Grand  Orator  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  and 
has  served  two  terms  as  Eminent  Commander  of  Cle- 
burne Commandery.  A son  of  the  State  who  has  not  yet 
come  into  all  of  the  rewards  justly  due  him  for  valuable 
services  zealously  rendered. 

L.  P.  ROBERTSON. 

also  have  another  cherished  heir-loom  in  the  form  of  a 
sample  of  needlework  done  by  Mrs.  Pyron  when  but  a 
girl  12  years  old.  Mr.  Robertson  married  Mrs.  Susie 
Long  Wright  on  March  20,  1889.  His  stepson,  James 
Long  Wright,  is  one  of  the  men  prominent  in  financial, 
commercial  and  social  circles  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  being 
President  of  the  Bankers  Loan  & Securities  Co.  of  that 
city,  and  vitally  interested  in  innumerable  of  the  larger 
undertakings  of  that  section.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a popular 
member  of  River  Crest,  Ft.  Worth  Club,  and  all  Masonic 
bodies,  being  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  Master  Mason,  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  Knights  Templar,  Scottish  Rite,  Shriner  and 
Knight  of  Pythias.  Ft.  Worth  takes  great  pride  in  Mr. 
Robertson’s  activities  as  one  of  the  city’s  promoters  and 
staunch  business  men. 

HUGH  NUGENT  FITZGERALD. 

demise  in  1911  represents  an  irreparable  sorrow  to  her 
surviving  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s  children  are 
a daughter,  now  Mrs.  Brooks  Webster,  who  as  Miss 
Cleve  Fitzgerald,  was  one  of  the  gifted  members  of 
Texas'  social  world.  Since  her  marriage  she  is  resident 
in  New  York  City  and  prominently  active  there  in  the 
best  circles.  Their  only  son  was  Claude  E.  Fitzgerald, 
whose  distinguished  career  as  a young  newspaper  man 
was  abruptly  terminated  by  death  in  April,  1918,  and 
added  a ])eculiarly  poignant  sorrow  to  the  lives  of  those 
left  behind.  Mr.  Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald’s  only  conso- 
lation in  the  loss  of  his  son  is  in  the  surviving  grandson, 
Claude  E.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  whom  it  is  hoped  will  con- 
tinue in  years  to  come  the  brilliant  activities  to  which  he 
is  heir.  Another  petted  grandchild  is  Alice  Fitzgerald 
\\’’ebster.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  field  of  activities  widens  each 
year,  and  those  who  are  watching  his  career  know  that 
he  will  yet  scale  greater  heights  than  those  of  record 
herein, 

SIDNEY  L.  SAMUELS. 

l>roposed  Mr.  Samuels  as  Ambassador  to  Spain  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  Mr.  Samuels  did  not 
pursue  the  matter,  as  he  felt  there  were  other  activities 
which  he  considered  more  vital  to  his  own  and  to  the 
general  welfare.  He  was  Alumni  Orator  for  Texas  Lbii- 
versity,  and  has  been  designated  by  the  Government  as 


orator  to  speak  throughout  various  parts  of  the  State  in 
connection  with  the  issue  of  the  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
City  Commission  of  Dallas  selected  Mr.  Samuels  as  ora- 
tor at  the  dedication  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, and  many  colleges  of  the  State  have  honored  him 
with  the  delivery  of  the  principal  address  at  their  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Despite  all  these  honors,  Mr.  Samuels,  as  member  of 
the  well-known  law  firm  of  Samuels  & Brown,  attends  to 
a voluminous  law  practice,  repre.senting  the  interests  of  a 
large  clientele  of  patrons,  which  he  successfully  adjusts. 
A Ft.  Worth  boy  who  has  built  a career  out  of  native 
opportunity  with  application  of  his  native  ability  and  per- 
sonality. 

ARTHUR  SEELEY  DINGEE. 

especially  fitted  to  receive  is  his  appointment  as  Deputy 
Inspector  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Food,  U.  S.  A., 
Ft.  Worth  District.  He  serves  without  pecuniary  remu- 
neration, gladly  contributing  his  services  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  great  cause. 

He  married  Miss  Pink  Holloway,  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  H,  C.  Holloway,  one  of  Texas’  most  distinguished 
pioneers,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  Tarrant  Coun- 
ty Court  House  in  recognition  of  his  valued  services  to 
the  community.  Mrs.  Dingee’s  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ann  Holloway,  came  to  Ft.  Worth  in  the  spring  of  1849 
and  is  still -living  in  Ft.  Worth.  The  soldiers  were  there 
when  she  came  to  reside  in  the  old  Fort,  and  they  are 
here  again  today  in  the  modern  Ft.  Worth,  but  for  a 
vastly  different  cause.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dingee  have  four 
children,  two  girls  and  two  boys.  Of  the  boys,  G.  F. 
Dingee  is  in  the  X.L  S.  Army,  stationed  temporarily  at 
San  Antonio,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  He,  together  with  his 
brother,  Henry  Dingee,  and  W.  D.  King,  Jr.,  a brother- 
in-law,  are  actively  associated  with  their  father,  A.  S. 
Dingee,  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  Turner  & 
Dingee.  The  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dingee  are 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  W.  D.  King,  Jr.,  and  Anne,  now  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Cox,  prominently  known  in  the  city  and  elsewhere. 

A.  B.  ROBERTSON. 

fought  the  outlaws  that  infested  Texas  in  those  days  and 
were  the  foes  of  the  cattle  raisers  and  the  plague  of  the 
olficers  of  the  law.  He  has  been  adamantine  in  his  de- 
termination to  build  his  section  a land  of  happy  homes, 
churches,  colleges  and  schools  where  the  industrious 
should  be  the  winners  and  merit  should  receive  the  re- 
ward due  to  labor  and  thrift  and  sacrifice.  In  1882, 
having  sold  his  Pecos  ranch,  Mr.  Robertson  removed  to 
Mitchell  County  and  engaged  in  the  banking  business 
with  Winfield  Scott,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters in  the  history  of  West  Texas  development,  and  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  he  and  Mr.  Robertson  owned  and 
operated  two  of  the  largest  ranches  in  West  Texas.  In 
1893  they  established  their  “Hat”  ranch,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  comprising  1,000,000  acres  of 
land,  40,000  head  of  cattle  and  500  horses  as  its  initial 
preparation  for  business.  In  1908  Mr.  Robertson  re- 
moved to  Ft.  Worth,  but  in  1911  he  returned  to  resi- 
dence on  his  ranch  near  Slaton,  Texas.  Mr.  Robertson’s 
activities  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Winfield  Scott 
mark  a chapter  in  the  history  of  cattle-raising  and  ranch- 
ing in  Texas.  Their  success  was  overwhelming  in  Mitch- 
ell, Noland  and  Gaines  Counties,  Texas,  and  Eddy  Coun- 
ty, New  Mexico.  Upon  the  demise  of  Winfield  Scott,  in 
1911,  Mr.  Robertson  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  his 
will,  as  executor  of  the  Scott  estate,  without  bond.  The 
estate  inventoried  at  that  time  $3,000,000,  but  under  Mr. 
Robertson’s  able  management  it  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value  and  continues  to  prosper  remarkably. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Robertson  has  con- 
tinued his  operations  alone,  with  increasing  success,  and 
he  is  prominently  identified  with  the  more  important 
banking,  ranching  and  cattle  growing  interests  of  Texas 
and  the  West. 

On  May  30,  1887,  Mr.  Robertson  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Lenora  Smith,  and  their  home  life  has  been  ideal- 
ly happy.  They  have  four  children  who  are:  A.  L. 

Robertson,  A.  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Miss  Pinky  Robertson 
and  Poole  Robertson.  A.  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  is  a chip  off 
the  old  block.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  colors,  and  is  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
country  at  Camp  Bowie.  He  subscribed  for  $5,000  worth 
of  the  first  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds,  but  all  the  Robert- 
sons are  heavy  investors  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  generous 
contributors  to  the  treasury  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
“Sug”  Robertson  is  in  every  sense  a self-made  man.  He 
carved  his  own  career;  he  was  and  is  master  of  his  own 
destiny;  he  created  many  of  his  own  opportunities  and 
he  won  his  way  by  his  own  efforts  and  through  the  legiti- 
mate channels  which  are  open  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
toil  for  the  rewards  that  intelligent  effort  bring  and  ever 
without  injustice  to  their  fellows.  Tex.as  hails  “Sug” 
Robertson  as  one  of  her  loyal,  splendid  adopted  sons 
whose  success  contributes  to  the  general  welfare. 


THO.NrAS  PATTKRSOX  WILKES 


COKE  W’.  HARKIUDEK. 


Texa«i  and  locatcrd  in  Worih.  He  engaged  in  real 

estate  and  investment  business  and  has  attained  to  wide 
recognition  as  one  of  the  city's  successful  business  men. 
He  marrieii  Mi>s  Mary  Elizabeth  Owens  oti  July  11. 
1911.  Mr.  Wilkes  is  a popular  member  of  Shriners  ami 
Elks. 

KOV  BIX  VON'. 

time  hi>  brother.  W.  J.  Binyon,  Jr.,  removed  to  Halves- 
ton,  Te.\a>,  to  take  charge  of  the  business  in  that  city. 
.Mr.  Binyon  married  Miss  Ethel  Handy  of  Sherman, 
Texas,  aitd  their  two  children  are  Elizabeth  Binyon  ami 
Ethel  Louise  Binyon.  He  is  a member  of  Lions’  Club, 
Ft.  Worth  Ad  Men’s  Club  and  Voung  Men's  Business 
League,  and  one  of  the  aggressive  young  business  men 
of  the  city. 

MARTIN  HER.MAN  DIRKS. 

a member  of  A.  F.  & A.  M..  Knights  Templar,  Sliriners. 
Ali-o  member  of  Beta  Theta  Bi  college  fraternity  at  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska;  “Tigerhead,”  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  one  of  the  inrtuential  members  of  Ft.  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Dirks  married  Miss  Charra 
M.  Currie  on  June  29,  1910,  at  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa,  and  their 
three  children  are  Charra  Gentry,  ^Iarjorie  Anne  and 
Geraldine  Medora. 

W.  M.  REA. 

of  Police.  In  1906,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of 
C^hief  of  Police,  he  took  up  anew  the  duties  of  Chief 
Deputy  Sheriff,  which  office  he  retained  until  1910,  at 
which  date  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Tarrant  County, 
and  served  the  community  admirably  as  Sheriff  until  1914. 
He  married  Miss  Estelle  F^loyd  on  August  12,  1912,  in 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Rea  is  a prominent  member  of 
Masonic  Lodge,  Elks,  W.  O.  W.,  Red  Men,  Eagles  and 
Odd  Fellows. 

BENJAMIN  RICHARD  WALL. 

city.  County  and  State.  In  1911  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Grapevine,  which  olfice  he  held  until  1918.  He  is 
now  chairman  of  Tarrant  County  Exemption  Board.  Mr. 
Wall  married  Miss  Ida  May  Stults  on  May  16,  1897,  and 
their  five  children  are:  Acie.  Mozelle,  Oneta,  Zeta  and 
Dixie,  all  of  them  being  girls.  Mr.  Wall  is  prominent 
fraternally  and  is  Past  Grand  of  Odd  I'ellows,  Past 
Grand.  Sachem  and  Past  National  Representative  of  the 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

U.  M.  SIMON. 

H.  Slay,  and  during  the  six  years  following  the  firm  of 
Slay  & Simon  gained  a wide  reputation  as  successful 
lawyers.  In  1916  Judge  Mike  E.  Smith  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  hrm,  which  today  as  Slay,  Simon  5c  Smith,  en- 
joys universal  recognition  as  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capable  law  firms  in  the  State.  Mr.  Simon  married 
Miss  Hattie  Weltman  on  September  12,  1905,  in  F't. 
\\’orth.  They  have  three  children,  Richard  Uriah,  aged 
11  years;  Ruth  Louise,  aged  9 years,  and  Henry  Welt- 
man, aged  7 years.  Mr.  Simon  is  exceedingly  active  in 
matters  appertaining  to  affairs  in  Jewish  circles.  He  is 
Past-President  of  Temple  Beth-El  and  an  officer  of  I.  O. 
B.  B.  (B'nai  B'rith),  having  been  for  a number  of  years 
a member  of  the  General  Committee  of  District  Grand 
Lodge  No.  7,  which  includes  eight  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Simon  is  a member  of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Woodmen 
of  the  U'orld,  and  one  of  the  city's  most  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  success  attained  through  personal  efforts  attd 
application  of  personal  intelligence  and  determination  to 
build  a career. 

HIRAM  EDWIN  CROWLEY. 

remarkable.  He  returned  to  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  in  1907. 
as  Secretary  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association, 
and  after  serving  four  terms  he  resigned  that  office  and 
accepted  a connection  as  Live  Stock  Agent  for  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Co.  Upon  retiring  from  that  position. 
Mr.  Crowley  opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of  real  estate, 
in  Ft.  Worth,  and  is  today  one  of  the  successful  real  es- 
tate operators  of  this  city.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Kate 
Moore,  daughter  of  a prominent  Chattanooga  contractor, 
in  1888.  They  have  four  children,  who  are:  Hiram 
Franklin.  Mackie  Ruth,  Henry  Grady  and  Irene.  Mr. 
Crowley  is  an  enthusiastic  automobilist,  and  was  a pio- 
neer in  making  long  motor  trips,  being  one  of  the  first 
men  to  make  a motor  trip  from  Ft.  Worth  into  Mexico. 
He  is  an  active  worker  in  both  the  York  and  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry,  a member  of  the  My.^tic  Shrine 
and  Past  Recorder  of  Moslah  Temple.  He  is  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  an  Elk.  Was  a member  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Texas  Legislature,  representing  the  old  in2nd  District, 
comprising  thirty  West  Texas  counties. 


Okla.  Tlie  organization  of  the  Consolidated  Oil  & Gas 
Co.,  of  which  .Mr.  Harkrider  is  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral .Manager,  which  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  and  has 
already  paid  his  stockholders  100  per  cent  dividend  on 
their  investment,  who  still  retain  the  major  portion  of  their 
holdings,  which  could  be  sold  at  many  times  their  original 
cost.  This  wonderful  showing  has  resulted  in  six  months’ 
time,  tlue  largely  to  Mr.  Harkrider's  ability  and  good 
judgment  and  his  acunum  for  values  and  locations.  Mr. 
Ben  Keith  is  President  of  this  company  and  Mr.  George 
Beggs,  Jr.,  First  \’ice- President.  In  i)olitics  Mr.  Hark- 
rider is  a democrat,  but  does  not  take  any  active  ijiterest 
in  political  matters.  He  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  for 
many  years  a member  of  Dallas  Consistory,  Hellas  Tem- 
t>le.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Moslah  Temple  of 
Ft.  Worth,  atid  transferred  his  membership  to  that  Tern- 
l)le  at  that  time.  He,  together  with  twelve  other  promi- 
nent citizens,  orgajiized  the  Rotary  Club  of  Ft.  Worth, 
of  which  he  remains  a valued  member.  Mr.  Harkrider 
is  a member  of  Glen  Garden  Club,  and  is  also  active  in 
war  relief  work,  to  all  of  which  he  is  contributing  most 
generously  from  his  private  means. 

Mr.  Harkrider  married  Miss  Carrie  Rebecca  Rollins  of 
.\bilene,  I'exas,  whose  father,  E.  B.  Rollins,  was  one  of 
We.ct  Texas’  pioneers,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  all  his  life  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
a few  years  since.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkrider  have  three 
children  who  are:  William  Bean,  aged  19  years;  Jack 

Webster,  aged  17  years,  and  Cathryn,  aged  11  years. 
The  eldest  son  having  completed  his  second  year  at  A.  & 
M.  College  in  Bryan,  Texas,  is  now  attending  the  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  aviation  corps.  Jack,  the  second  son,  is  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  rapidly  gaining  distinction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Motion  Picture  business.  He  is  Assist- 
ant Director  in  Paralta  Studios,  and  otherwise  developing 
rapidly  in  his  chosen  profession. 

JUDGE  TOM  C.  BRADLEY. 

vate  practice  of  his  legal  profession.  His  partner,  Judge 
R.  B.  Voung,  removed  to  F't.  Worth  at  the  same  time, 
where  they  practiced  law  together  until  he  was  appointed 
as  Assistant  County  Attorney  under  Judge  R.  E.  L.  Ray. 
Judge  Bradley  has  attained  recognition  as  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Ft.  Worth.  He  has  handled  success- 
fully many  difficult  cases,  and  acted  as  Special  District 
Judge  by  agreement  of  the  litigants.  While  he  was  serv- 
ing as  County  Judge  of  Fannin  County  Judge  Bradley 
was  elected  President  of  the  County  Judges’  Association 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
in  that  capacity  that  he  created  considerable  excitement 
in  political  circles  through  his  vigorous  attack  on  the 
grafting  system  as  practiced  by  various  officials,  includ- 
ing the  sheriffs  of  the  State,  whose  habit  was  to  charge 
the  State  of  Texas- with  double  mileage.  Judge  Bradley 
resigned  from  office  as  President  of  the  County  Judges’ 
Association,  and  shortly  thereafter  issued  a series  of  ar- 
ticles exposing  and  denouncing  grafting,  which  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  News  and  other  leading  dailies  and  jour- 
nals of  the  State.  Judge  Bradley  is  an  oUl  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Hon.  Jos.  W.  Bailey,  and  was  personally  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Bailey  in  all  of  his  political  fights.  He 
campaigned  the  State  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bailey  dur- 
ing the  Bailey-Cone  Johnson  fight.  As  an  orator,  Judge 
Bradley  is  noted  for  his  forcible  arguments  and  straight- 
forward presentation  of  facts.  “He  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head.'’  lie  has  always  been^  a friend  of  labor,  and  has 
acterl  as  ameliorator  between  the  unions  and  others  at 
' interest,  when  di fficulties  arose;  however,  when  Judge 
Bradley  regards  the  demands  of  labor  as  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable, he  does  not  hesitate  to  take  a determined  po- 
sition accordingly.  However,  the  labor  unions  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  his  loyalty  to  them 

On  June  1.  1915,  Judge  Bradley  formed  a partnership 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  H.  Burns.  The  firm  was  further  aug- 
mented by  the  admission  of  Mr.  John  J.  Hiner  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1917.  and  as  Bradley,  Burns  5c  Hiner,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Burke-Burnet  Building,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pro.miiient  law  offices  of  North  Texas. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Bradley  have  two  children  living,  a 
daughter.  Miss  Geneva  Patsy  Joan  Bradley,  now  20  year« 
of  age,  and  a law  student  at  T.  C.  L’.  who  differs  with 
her  father  on  the  subject  of  Woman’s  Suffrage,  which 
she  ardently  supports.  There  is  one  son,  18  years  of 
age.  Joseph  Weldon  Bradley  (a  name-sake  of  Jos.  W. 
Bailey).  He  is  an  enthusiastic  athlete.  At  the  age  of 
16  years  he  ran  away  from  home  in  an  endeavor  to  join 
the  U.  S.  Infantry,  known  as  the  old  Fourth  Texas  Na- 
tional Guards,  where  he  remained  four  months  and  wa.s 
discharged  on  account  of  his  age. 

Judge  Bradley  is  prominent  fraternally,  being  member 
of  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Masonic  Lodge,  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  B.  A.,  Yeomanry,  etc.  He  is  also 
a member  of  Glen  Garden  Club  of  Ft.  Worth,  and  the 
Bradley  home  in  Ft.  Worth  is  famed  for  its  true  hospi- 
tality and  genial  atmo'^phere. 


DR.  E.  A.  WATTERS. 

years  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in 
that  city,  but  removed  to  Ft.  Worth  in  1902,  where  he 
is  now  resident  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  city’s  lead- 
ing physicians.  Dr.  Watters  is  active  fraternally,  being 
a member  of  Ft.  Worth  Lodge  A.  & F.  No.  148,  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  W.  O.  W.,  Eastern  Star,  Woodmen 
Circle,  Tpas  State  Medical  Association,  National  Medi- 
cal Association  and  Tarrant  County  Medical  Society.  He 
married  Miss  Anna  Gray  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  their 
three  children  are  Rossitter,  Pierce  and  Walker  Watters. 
Residence,  814  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

RUFUS  ROBERT  PORTER, 
lowing  was  a member  of  Ft.  Worth  police  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  in  1917.  He  married  Miss  Nora  L. 
Martin  of  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  and  there  was  one  daugh- 
ter from  this  union,  Miss  Alma  C.  Porter.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Ollie  Phillips.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Mollie  Rufus  Porter,  who  is  four  years  old  and 
is  the  youngest  depositor  on  the  books  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ft.  Worth.  Also  she  is  mascot  of  Chief 
of  Police  and  Marshalls’  Association  of  Texas,  having 
been  elected  to  this  position  at  the  age  of  one  month, 
and  she  is  a regular  attendant  at  their  conventions. 

JOHN  F.  SHELTON. 

the  city  and  State.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
By-It-Made-In-Texas  Association,  and  served  as  its  Presi- 
dent for  two'  years.  He  is  at  this  time  assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director-at-Large  of  that  Association.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  Also  a Direc- 
tor of  Texas  Christian  University,  Director  of  National 
Feeders’  and  Breeders’  Show,  and  a charter  member  of 
Ft.  Worth  Ad  Men’s  Club.  Mr.  Shelton  is  owner  of  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  rare  birds  to  be  found  in  the 
South,  which  form  the  aviary  at  his  private  residence. 
He  is  a student  of  natural  history  and  one  of  the  potent 
factors  in  development  of  Ft.  Worth’s  progress  in  civic, 
commercial  and  other  affairs.  He  is  Ex-President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  of  the  virile  business  men 
of  the  community. 

GEO.  TIMOTHY  BLUDWORTH. 

In  1895  he  graduated  from  Central  College,  Sulphur 
Springs,  Texas.  His  active  career  as  a teacher  began 
in  1885,  and  during  the  intervening  thirty-three  years 
has  contributed  most  directly  to  the  propagation  and 
elevation  of  education  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Mr.  Blud- 
worth’s  new  activities  are  of  an  educational  character 
also,  and  represent  an  advance  in  educational  opportuni- 
ties as  presented  by  the  foremost  leaders  of  modern 
thought.  Mr.  Bludworth  is  a member  of  Knights  of 
Pythias,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  W.  O.  W.,  Maccabees  and  United 
Benevolent  Association.  He  is  a life  member  of  the  Folk 
Lore  Association  of  the  State  of  Texas.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Ella  May  Connor  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  in 
1889.  One  of  the  potent  influences  in- promotion  of  cul- 
ture throughout  the  State. 

REV.  JAMES  EDWARD  MALONE, 
religious  life  of  that  community.  In  1912  Father  Malone 
was  appointed  Pastor  of  All  Saints’  Church  of  North  Ft. 
Worth,  where  he  remains  today  one  of  the  greatly  re- 
vered and  universally  beloved  Priests  of  the  city.  He 
has  been  a very  dominant  influence  in  the  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  his  parish,  and  despite  the  demand  made 
upon  him  as  a Priest  has  had  time  to  lead  in  the  civic 
development  of  North  P't.  Worth  also.  He  is  known  as 
the  “Mayor  of  the  Stock  Yards  and  North  F't.  Worth” 
by  his  people  and  others  acquainted  with  his  work  there, 
and  is  always  successful  in  obtaining  concessions  that 
work  for  the  betterment  and  elevation  of  the  community. 
Father  Malone  is  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  resident 
city  and  works  zealously  for  its  best  progress.  He  is  a 
dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  believing  in  maintenance  of 
the  people’s  right  and  works  at  all  times  for  their  pro- 
tection and  advancement.  Ft.  Worth  recognizes  its  ob- 
ligation to  the  splendid  work  done  in  her  behalf  by 
Father  Malone. 

E.  P.  MADDOX. 

at  the  head  of  the  well-known  Crystal  Ice  Co.,  which 
operates  one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Maddox  has  been  personally  honored  with  important  pub- 
lic offices,  the  last  one  in  which  he  served  being  as 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  School  Board 
when  they  began  to  erect  strictly  fire-proof  buildings. 
Mr.  Maddox  has  always  been  a staunch  advocate  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  owned  the  first  herd  of  registered  cows 
ever  brought  into  Tarrant  County.  He  maintains  a fine 
herd  on  his  farm,  about  seven  miles  southeast  of  town. 
Mr.  Maddox  is  the  father  of  six  children,  all  of  whom 
are  living  in  Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  with  the  exception  of 
Lieut.  Web  Maddox,  who  is  at  present  stationed  at  Kelly 
Field,  .San  Antonio.  Mr.  Maddox  is  one  of  Ft.  Worth’s 
progressive  builders,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  a wide  circle 
of  friends,  acquaintances  and  associates. 


WM.  EDWARD  BIDEKER. 
his  record  of  efficient  service  entitled  him  to  promotion 
to  the  office  of  Chief  of  Fire  Department,  which  he  is 
filling  with  distinction  at  this  date.  On  January  6,  1891, 
Mr.  Bideker  married  Miss  Ella  Fahey,  and  they  have 
four  children:  Bessie,  Ella,  Mazie  and  Francis.  Mr. 
Bideker  is  an  original  Democrat,  always  interested  in 
conservative  measures  representing  betterment  of  general 
welfare  of  the  public.  Is  a strong  advocate  of  conserva- 
tion of  storm  waters,  and  protection  of  all  property,  pub- 
lic and  private.  A strong  man  ably  filling  a responsible 
position. 

ORLANDO  LORENZO  SWEET, 
large  interests  in  those  industries  to  date.  He  is  Past- 
President  of  the  State  Bank  of  Keller.  Mr.  Sweet  was 
elected  Commissioner  of  Tarrant  County  on  October  4, 
1904,  and  re-elected  in  1906.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff 
of  Tarrant  County  on  March  13,  1909,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1910.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Emma  Clark 
on  April  2,  1889,  and  their  children  are  Pearl,  Floyd, 
Eva,  Anna,  Maude,  Mary,  O.  L.,  Jr.,  Loraine  and  Emma 
Rose  Sweet.  Mr.  Sweet  is  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  of  the  State.  William  Floyd  Sweet,  Mr.  Sweet’s 
son,  is  now  in  the  United  States  Army.  Mr.  Sweet  is  a 
firm  believer  in  education  and  offers  each  of  his  children 
a college  education. 

IKE  A.  WYNN. 

ever,  removed  at  once  to  Texas,  took  the  Texas  Bar 
Examination  in  October,  1904,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Lone  Star  State.  He  opened  an  office  in  Ft. 
Worth  for  the  general  practice  of  law,  and  his  activities 
uninterruptedly  to  date  in  that  profession  in  Ft.  Worth 
have  long  since  marked  him  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession  known  for  his  acumen,  brilliant 
knowledge  of  law  and  integrity  in  practice.  Mr.  Wynn 
has  never  sought  political  office,  his  preference  being  to 
specialize  in  his  chosen  profession  in  which  he  is  emi- 
nently successful.  However,  in  1913,  he  was  elected 
Special  District  Judge  of  the  Seventeenth  District  Court 
of  Tarrant  County,  Texas,  by  the  Ft.  Worth  Bar,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  some  thirty  days  during  the  ill- 
ness of  Judge  James  W.  Swayne,  who  was  then  Judge  of 
that  court.  Mr.  Wynn  married  Miss  Mary  Turner, 
daughter  of  Judge  J.  H.  Turner  of  Henderson,  Texas. 
They  have  three  children,  who  are:  William  Turner 

Wynn,  Ike  A.  Wynn,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Lee  Wynn.  Mr. 
Wynn  has  been  a member  of  the  Texas  Bar  Association 
since  1908. 

JOHN  THOMAS  WOOLERY. 
familiary  known  as  “Texas,”  locating  in  Ft.  Worth.  For 
two  years  he  worked  with  the  Santa  F'e  R.  R.  Co.,  then 
embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  on  his  own 
account.  As  his  business  ability  developed  and  required 
larger  scope,  Mr.  Woolery  organized  the  Ft.  Worth  Fur- 
niture Co.,  of  which  he  was  President  and  General  Man- 
ager, and  operated  in  the  furniture  business  for  a time. 
In  1914  his  previous  success  encouraged  Mr.  Woolery  to 
bigger  efforts,  and  he  organized  the  now  well-known 
Worth  Milling  Company,  a stock  company  of  which  he 
is  Vice-President  and  Manager.  Under  his  direction  this 
company  is  forging  ahead  prosperously,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  factors  of  the  milling  trade.  Mr. 
Woolery  married  Mrs.  Seborn  Deland  in  June,  1901. 
They  have  two  children.  Frances  May  and  Helen  Minnie 
Woolery.  Mr.  Woolery  is  a Democrat,  and  a hard  worker 
who  regales  himself  when  tired  by  tackling  another  and 
bigger  “job.”  One  of  the  genuine  workers  for  a bigger 
and  better  Ft.  Worth. 

WALTER  SCOTT  KEMBLE. 

Kemble  was  Major  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department. 
Forest’s  Brigade.  The  son,  Walter  Scott  Kemble,  at- 
tended Waxahachie  Public  Schools,  then  for  a period  of 
ten  years  was  connected  with  the  Sheriff’s  office  there. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  District  Clerk  of  that  County. 
Upon  completing  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Kemble  embarked 
in  the  furniture  business  in  Waxahachie,  but  removed  to 
Ft.  Worth  about  ten  years  ago,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided and  is  conducting  a successful  and  prosperous  gen- 
eral house  furnishing  business  to  this  date.  Mr.  Kemble 
has  quite  a few  cottages  completely  furnished,  available 
for  the  temporary  homescekers,  who  prefer  home  life  to 
hotel  life.  Mr.  Kemble  is  active  politically.  He  is  a 
staunch  Democrat,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Woodrow 
Wilson  men,  and  was  delegate  to  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Convention  that  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  for  Presi- 
dent, at  which  time  Mr.  Kemble  was  placed  as  a member 
from  this  district  on  the  Platform  of  Resolutions.  Mr. 
Kemble  married  Miss  May  Stroud  of  Italy,  Texas,  in 
1907,  and  they  have  six  children.  Two  of  the  boys  are 
now  occupied  building  ships  for  the  Allies  at  Houston, 
Texas.  Mr.  Kemble  is  active  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  public  betterment,  he  is  prominently  affiliated  with 
church  work,  is  an  officer  of  the  Magnolia  Avetuie  Chris- 
tian Church,  of  which  he  is  a member.  He  belongs  to 
the  two  divisions  of  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  is  one 
of  the  solid,  substantial  citizens  of  Ft.  Worth. 
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LAWRKXCK  IVIX  LONG. 


he  became  Assistant  Cashier  for  the  North  Texas  State 
Bank.  llis  grasp  of  banking,  his  close  attention  to  in- 
terests of  the  institution,  and  his  popularity  with  its 
clientele  of  patrons  led,  in  1915,  to  his  appointment  as 
Active  \’ice-President  of  the  North  Texas  State  Bank, 
which  office  he  is  distinguishedly  filling  to  date.  Mr. 
Long  i.s  a prominent  Mason,  Knight  Templar,  Shriner, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  belongs  to  1).  O.  Key’s  and  is  a 
member  of  Ft.  Worth  Club. 

REV.  J.  S.  O’CONNOR. 

when  he  was  ordained  a priest  in  St.  James’  Cathedral. 
Montreal,  lie  was  sent  to  Texas  as  a fruitful  field  for 
labor  of  a young,  enthusiastic  and  untried  minister,  his 
first  appointment  being  Assistant  of  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
Cathedral,  which  office  he  occupied  until  1906,  when  he 
became  Secretary  to  the  late  Bishop  Dunne  and  Chancel- 
lor of  Diocese  of  Dallas.  On  January  8,  1907,  Rev.  J.  S. 
O’Connor  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Cathedral.  On  September  3,  1911,  was  sent  to 
Ft.  Worth  as  pastor  of  the  Holy  Name  Church,  where 
he  remains  today,  one  of  the  virile  influences  among  the 
local  churches,  he  is  a member  of  Knights  of  Columbus, 
4th  Degree,  and  belongs  to  the  A.  O.  H.  and  is  Knights 
of  Columbus  Chaplain  in  charge  of  Everman. 

JCLFS  SEWARD  COE. 

there  until  1887.  Meanwhile  he  established  a reputation 
as  a most  successful  rounder-up  of  wild  horses,  called 
mustangs,  in  which  business  he  engaged  in  connection 
with  his  ranching  duties.  During  the  years  1885  and 
until  1886  he  owned  and  operated  a small  ranch  of  his 
own  situated  near  Big  Springs,  Texas.  In  1888  Mr.  Coe 
became  the  representative  of  the  well-known  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  has  continued 
to  ably  represent  that  company  to-  this  present  time,  his 
representation  covering  a period  of  thirty  years.  Mr. 

Coe  married  Augusta  W’aldron  in  1897,  and  they  have 
two  children,  who  are  Leonard  and  Agnes  Coe.  Mr. 

Coe  is  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  mem- 
ber of  Elk?,  River  Crest,  Glen  Garden  and  Ft.  Worth 
Clubs,  and  one  of  the  elegant,  courteous,  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city. 

WALL'ER  ERSKINE  WILLIAMS. 

the  28  years  intervening  he  has  attained  to  wide  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  forceful  members  of  the  Ft. 
Worth  Bar,  and  as  a specialist  on  probate  laws  he  is  par- 
ticularly eminent  and  an  authority  on  that  department  of 
law.  He  has  served  Ft.  Worth  for  two  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  and  also  as  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  two  terms.  He  acted  as  Special  County  Judge, 
and  is  at  all  times  willing  to  serve  his  community  in  every 
good  way.  He  married  Miss  Ida  E.  Quillian.  They  have 
seven  children,  who  are;  Orline  (now  Mrs.  L.  M.  W’hite); 
W.  Erskine,  who  died  at  two  and  one-half  years  of  age; 
Probert  F.,  Lillian,  Tom  Q.,  Florence  and  Lois  Williams. 
Mr.  Williams  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Sigma  Chi  Greek  Letter  Fraternity,  and  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias. He  is  also  a Mason. 


JOHN  HILL  McCLESKEV. 

Mr.  McCleskey  removed  to  Eastland  County,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  Recently  his  farming  property  has 
been  discovered  to  contain  oil.  an<l  Mr.  McCleskey  now 
has  OJie  oil  well  in  operation  that  is  producing  from  500 
to  900  barrels  of  oil  daily.  He  is  locating  another  well 
on  his  land  that  is  expected  to  develop  even  a greater 
productive  capacity  than  the  well  now  operating.  Mr. 
McCleskey  is  sharing  his  property  with  the  community. 
He  has  erected  the  largest  hotel  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  at  a co.'-t  of  $32,000.  It  is  leased  for  $500  per 
month.  Mr.  McCleskey  is  not  interested  in  politics,  but 
is  of  the  Democratic  partj-.  He  has  been  married  three 
times.  The  present  Mrs.  McCleskey  was  Miss  Cordie  P. 
Barn  es. 


DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH. 

and  Vienna.  Was  President  oiie  year  and  Secretary  for 
six  years  of  Hill  County.  Texas,  Medical  Society;  is  a 
member  of  Tarrant  North  Texas  District;  Texas  State, 
Southern  Medical  and  the  .-Xmerican  Medical  Associations. 
Has  been  in  the  practice  continuously  for  19  years  in  the 
Lone  Star  State,  and  while  at  Dallas  was  Chief  of  Eye. 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Clinic  at  St.  Paul  Sanitarium. 
Also  a member  of  the  Faculty  at  Ft.  W’orth  of  All 
Saints’  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  Pro- 
fessor Otology  Medical  Department,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Gough  is  favorably  known  in  the  world  of 
medicine  throughout  the  State  and’  has  a lucrative  prac- 
tice at  Ft.  Worth,  where  he  has  been  established  for  six 
years. 


W.  S.  ESSEX. 

Commissioner  prior  to  his  election  as  Mayor.  Besides 
looking  after  a large  law  practice,  he  is  President  of  the 
Essex  Land  C'o.  and  is  attorney  for  the  Mutual  Home 
Association  which  position  he  has  held  continuously  for 
23  years.  He  is  a member  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  I.  O. 
O.  F'.,  and  of  Masonic  order,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  the  business  world  of  Tarrant  County.  In  1888  was 
married  to  Van  Virginia  Tucker;  one  son  survives,  Win- 
field S.,  Jr.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married 
Miss  Esther  Cowart  and  there  are  two  children,  Mary 
Esther  and  Laura  Beryl. 

DR.  HOUSTON  HENRY  TERRY. 

attended  Goodnight  University,  and  later  entered  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Texas  (Christian  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  degree  of  M.  D.  He  then  con- 
ducted further  studies  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Upon 
completing  his  studies,  Dr.  Terry  served  for  one  year  in 
All  Saints’  Hospital,  F't.  Worth,  as  interne,  after  which 
he  opened  his  office  in  the  city  for  private  practice  and  is 
today  one  of  the  well-known  young  physicians  of  Ft. 
Worth,  with  a large  clientele  of  patrons.  He  is  Profes- 
sor of  Histology  and  Embryology  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Texas  Christian  University.  He  belongs  to 
Texas  Medical  Association,  Tarrant  County  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masons  and  Elks,  and  also  of  Phi  Chi,  a 
medical  Greek  letter  fraternity. 

JOHN  SCOTT. 

removed  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Ft.  Worth,  where  he  has 
attained  distinction  as  a lawyer.  He  has  made  a study 
of  the  cotton  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cotton 
grower,  and  is  author  of  3,  booklet  entitled  “An  Act  to 
Put  the  Cotton  Industry  on  Its  Feet.’’  He  is,  joint  in- 
ventor of  the  Scott-Dayton  Well  Machine  for  drilling  oil 
wells  more  economically  and  with  greater  efficiency, 
which  machine  is  just  now  going  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Scott  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  an 
officer  of  several  prosperous  companies.  He  married 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Stratton  of  Cleburne,  Texas,  oi\  March  21, 
1911,  and  they  have  two  children:  John  M.,  Jr.,  and 
Frederick  Joseph  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  is  active  in  church 
work,  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias’  State  Home  at  Weatherford.  He  is 
a Democrat.  He  belongs  to  Glen  Garden  Club,  K.  of  P. 
and  Elk  Fraternities,  and  Phi  Delta  Theta,  College  Fra- 
ternity. A forceful  citizen  who  is  building  well  and 
wisely  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

where  he  was  commissioned  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
air  service  of  the  United  States.  James  Mac,  the  younger 
son,  enlisted  in  the  air  service  in  January,  1918,  and  is 
now  in  the  training  school  at  Austin,  and  when  he  has 
finished  his  course  there  he  will  be  sent  to  some)  flying 
field  for  further  instruction.  George,  Jr.,  the  older  son, 
although  placed  in  Class  4 by  virtue  of  having  a wife 
and  child,  has  waived  exemption  and  voluntarily  enlisted 
in  the  hydroplane  service  of  the  Navy.  He  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  will  be  assigned  to  some  naval  training  school. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Texas  Mr.  Thompson  began  service 
with  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  Company  as  Justice 
Court  Attorney.  In  a few  months  he  was  made  Attorney 
for  said  railway  company  for  all  the  courts  of  Tarrant 
County.  In  1914  he  was  made  General  Attorney  for  said 
company.  The  firm  of  Thompson,  Barwise  & Wharton  are 
also  General  Attorneys  for  the  F't.  Worth  & Denver  City 
RaiLvay  Company  and  several  other  railway  lines. 

DR.  EDWARD  MeSHANE  WAITS. 

the  Christian  Tabernacle.  The  consolidation  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle with  the  Magnolia  Avenue  Christian  Church  fol- 
lowed shortly  thereafter,  and  under  Dr.  Waits’  direction 
the  new  church  erected  a building  costing  about  $50,000. 
The  congregation  also  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
zealous  in  the  city,  and  the  member.^hip  of  the  Sunday 
School  was  brought  up  to  include  1,000  persons.  After 
ten  years’  splendid  work  as  Pastor  of  that  church.  Dr. 
Waits  was  called  to  become  President  of  the  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  succeeding  Dr.  F'rederick  D.  Kershner, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  educational  institution  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly  as  one  of  the  most  splendidly  equipped, 
and  thoroughly  efficient,  modern  educational  institutions 
in  the  entire  country  engaged  in  Christian  education  for 
the  young.  Dr.  Waits,  in  1912,  enjoyed  a six-months’ 
sojourn  in  foreign  lands,  during  which  time  he  visited 
the  site  of  the  seven  churches  of  ancient  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  various  biblical  lands,  as  well  as  the  countries  of 
luirope.  Dr  .Waits  married  Miss  Sarah  Wilson  Wooten 
of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Mrs.  Waits’  recent  decease  was 
a personal  loss  to  her  many  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waits 
had  one  child,  a daughter,  Mary  F'lizabeth  Waits,  now  18 
years  of  age  and  just  beginning  her  Sophomore  year  in 
college. 
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SAMUEL  POYNTZ  COCHRAN. 

and  bank  building  (17  stories)  of  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  other  promi- 
nent improvements  in  the  city’s  structures,  including  the 
Administration  Building,  Grand  Stand,  Club  House  and 
other  larger  edifices  erected  in  connection  with  the  State 
Fair,  and  a business  building  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Masonic 
Dignitaries  in  the  State.  He  is  Sovereign  Grand  Inspec- 
tor General,  33rd  degree  in  Texas  of  the  A.  & A.  S.  R. 
of  Freemasonry  and  an  active  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  Past-Grand  Master,  Grand  Lodge  of  A. 
F,  & A.  M.;  Past  Grand  High  Priest  of  Grand  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  Texas;  Past  Grand  Commander  of 
Grand  Commandery  K.  T.  of  Texas;  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter, Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Tex- 
as, and  Past  Grand  Patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  He  originated  the  movement  for  the  founding  and 
operation  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Masons  at  Arlington, 
Texas,  and  for  ten  years  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  Institution.  He  also  organized  and  has 
been  the  only  President  of  the  Dallas  Scottish  Rite  Ca- 
thedral Association,  which  built  the  beautiful  Cathedral 
on  Harwood  Street  in  this  city.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  edi- 
fice of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  prominent  in  clubdom,  being  a mem- 
ber of  Dallas  Golf  and  Country  Club,  Dallas  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club,  City  Club  of  Dallas  and  various  oth- 
ers. In  November,  1917,  he  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Dallas. 

He  married  Miss  Sue  Webb  Higgins  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  on  July  3,  1883.  There  are  no  children.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cochran  are  prominent  socially  and  their  proverbi- 
ally hospitable  home  is  the  scene  of  much  festivity  among 
exclusive  circles. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  CARDEN. 

of  the  correspondents  who  chronicled  the  settlement  of 
Oklahoma,  witnessing  the  rush  for  homesteads  when  that 
territory  was  opened.  He  studied  law  and  graduated  at 
the  Union  College  of  Law  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Later  he  established  himself  in  Texas,  and  started 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Texas  then  offered 
big  opportunities  to  the  man  of  ability.  It  was  not  long 
until  Mr.  Carden  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
forceful  personalities  ^of  the  Texas  Bar.  He  showed  a 
capacity  for  getting  results  that  attracted  a large  clien- 
tele, The  State  was  expanding  rapidly  in  every  direc- 
tion. By  degrees  Mr.  Carden  turned  his  attention  to 
business,  particularly  the  oil  industry.  Beginning  in  a 
small  way  he  acquired  oil  holdings,  and  now  is  one  of 
the  large  oil  land  holders  of  this  State.  He  also  took  an 
active  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Texas  Democratic  Executive  Committee  on  two 
occasions.  The  same  relentless  energy  that  led  him  from 
the  newspaper  field  to  the  Bar  and  then  into  large  enter- 
prises has  marked  his  more  recent  efforts.  Mr.  Carden 
came  to  New  York  in  1914  and  formed  connections  which 
have  brought  him  into  the  public  eye.  The  ship  transac- 
tion above  outlined  was  typical  of  his  efforts  here.  His 
name  is  often  connected  with  undertakings  of  the  largest 
magnitude  and  is  associated  with  a group  of  well  known 
leaders  in  American  finance.  But  he  has  by  no  means 
severed  his  affiliation  in  the  Southwest,  continuing  to  be 
a forceful  factor  in  the  development  of  Texas.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  man  wins  success  in  such  a variety  of 
ventures  as  have  marked  the  career  of  Mr.  Carden.  To 
be  an  able  lawyer  is  one  thing,  and  to  be<  an  able  busi- 
ness man  is  distinctly  another.  The  two  fields  would 
seem  to  require  a different  kind  of  genius  for  success. 
That  is  the  general  impression  of  the  onlooker,  and  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  won  their  way  forward  in 
either  field.  But  occasionally  there  are  men  who  have  a 
kind  of  universal  genius,  able  to  do  one  thing  as  well  as 
another.  And  when  such  men  combine  legal  training 
with  business  acumen  they  always  are  figures  of  the  first 
prominence  in  whatever  they  undertake.  Mr.  Carden  is 
identified  with  a large  number  of  companies,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing  his  interests.  Although  his  efforts  have 
been  so  well  rewarded  he  is  still  a young  man  with  many 
years  of  usefulness  ahead  of  him.  His  coming  to  New 
York  has  been  a source  of  satisfaction  to-  a wide  circle 
of  friends  who  see  in  him  a rising  power  of  the  metrop- 
olis— the  city  where  the  biggest  opportunities  are  to  be 
had  of  any  place  in  the  world  today. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WARE. 

Drawing  and  Penmanship  in  the  Ft.  Worth  Public 
Schools,  where  he  served  for  a period  of  six  years.  Later 
he  was  offered  the  same  position  in  the  Dallas  City  Public 
Schools  and  rendered  singularly  distijiguished  and  effi- 
cient service  in  these  capacities. 

It  is  probable  that  as  teacher  and  instructor  along  his 
special  lines,  drawing  and  penmanship,  Mr.  Ware  became 


best  known  through  a series  of  school  drawing  books,  pre- 
pared by  him  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  A.  C.  Webb, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Prof.  C.  P.  Zaner  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  collaborating  with  the  same  authors  he  pre- 
pared the  course  in  public  school  writing  known  as 
“Simplified  Penmanship.” 

Through  Mr.  Ware’s  indomitable  energy,  undaunted 
perseverance  and  his  untiring  industry,  the  Practical 
Drawing  Books  soon  became  widely  known  throughout 
the  South  and  the  Middle  West.  These  books  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  simplicity,  the  manner  in  which  they 
interest  school  children,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
were  mastered  by  the  average  teacher.  They  soon  made 
Drawing  a popular  school  study  throughout  the  territory 
covered  by  Mr.  Ware’s  activity,  and  were  the  basis  of 
the  fortune  amassed  by  the  principal  author  and  pub- 
lisher. Soon  after  the  business  was  started,  Mr.  Zaner 
sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Ware,  and,  some  years  later,  Mr. 
Webb  also  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Ware,  leaving  him  the 
sole  owner  of  the  publishing  rights  of  the  well-known 
“Practical  Drawing,”  now  published  by  the  Practical 
Drawing  Company. 

No  other  man  of  his  time  has  done  more  than  Mr. 
Ware  to  carry  the  subject  of  Drawing  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  Southwest,  and  no  other  man  has  done 
so  much  to  leave  his  impress  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  school  children  by  training  them  to  an  appreciation 
of  art  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  He  devoted  more 
than  twenty  years  of  faithful  service  to  such  work. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Ware  has  discontinued 
his  activities  as  publisher  of  school  books  and  has  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  his  private  business  enter- 
prises and  investments. 

Mr.  Ware  married  Nannie  Calvin,  on  June  19,  1887. 
Their  two  children  were  Grover  Cleveland  Ware,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  Genevieve  W.  Ware.  His  daugh- 
ter, Genevieve,  graduated  from  the  Dallas  High  School, 
from  Belmont  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  later  from 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago. 

She  has  decided  artistic  talent,  doubtless  inherited 
from  her  father,  which  has  had  careful  cultivation  and 
marked  development.  She  is  a constant  student  and  a 
patient,  painstaking  artist,  and  devotes  most  of  her  time 
to  art  for  mere  pleasure  and  recreation.  She  has,  how- 
ever, lately  turned  her  attention  to  commercial  art,  and 
has  made  drawings  for  books,  newspaper  advertising, 
periodicals,  etc.,  for  department  stores  and  others,  and 
finds  quite  a demand  for  such  drawings. 

W.  K.  REYNOLDS. 

sheriff  who  occupied  the  new  Criminal  Courts  building. 
He  successfully  discharged  the  important  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him  as  guardian  and  protector  of  public  safety, 
but  has  declined  to  accept  nomination  for  re-election.  On 
May  16,  1911,  Mr.  Reynolds  married  Miss  Sallie  Cope- 
land, of  Arlington,  Texas.  Her  family  were  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Tarrant  County.  From  this  marriage  there 
was  one  child,  Horace  Wesley  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
a woman  of  lovely  Christian  character,  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  active  in  all  its  work,  departed 
this  life  on  December  27,  1916,  her  death  being  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  surviving  members  of  her  family. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  of  quiet  disposition,  and  not  active  in 
club  life.  He  is,  however,  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and 
Shriner. 

LEWIS  T.  CARPENTER. 

1913,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  appointed  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  is  filling  that 
office  with  eminent  success  at  this  time.  Meanwhile  he 
has  been  active  in  other  lines,  and  since  December  1, 
1916,  he  has  been  President  of  the  Western  Indemnity 
Company  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Carpenter  married  Caro- 
line Johnson  on  March  8,  1897.  Their  one  daughter  was 
Ellen  Carpenter.  Mrs.  Carpenter  died  in  August  of  1899. 
Several  years  later  Mr.  Carpenter  engaged  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mamie  Templeton  of  Corsicana,  Texas.  Their 
children  are  one  girl,  Mary  Lewise,  and  a son,  Tom  Car- 
penter. Mr.  Carpenter  is  personally  popular  with  a wide 
circle  of  friends,  associates  and  colleagues.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  Scottish  Rite  Masons  and  Shriners. 
He  is  also  active  in  church  work,  being  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  SKILLMAN. 

years.  President  of  the  Board  for  eight  years,  and  Presi- 
dent of  County  School  Board  of  Hopkins  County  for  five 
years.  On  July  18,  1898,  Mr.  Skillman  married  Miss 
Allie  Sheppard,  daughter  of  Judge  John  L.  Sheppard  of 
Pittsburg,  Texas.  Their  five  children  are:  William 

Outten,  Margaret  Alice,  Mary  Frances,  Olga  Bernice  and 
Allie  Virginia.  Mr.  Skillman  is  a prominent  member  of 
East  Dallas  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  also  member  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Elks,  Dallas  C'ounty, 
City,  Dallas  Automobile  and  Country  Clubs.  He  is 
Grand  Master  of  Exchequer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  years. 


HARRY  RRESTOX  LAWTHER. 

ISSl,  Mr.  Eawther  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  legal  profession,  with  exceptionally  successful  re- 
sults. In  1917  he  was  the  choice  of  Senator  ('ulberson, 
(hairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  appointment  by  the  President  to  fill 
the  vacancy  upon  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeal.s  for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  He  has  recently  attained 
recognition  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  and  after  a long 
and  difficult  fight  in  the  lower  and  higher  State  courts, 
anticipates  winning  for  the  cause,  which  is  now  pending 
on  a writ  of  error  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Lawther  married  Miss  Mary  Ross  on  March  13, 
l^SS.  Their  two  sons  are  Andrew  Ross  and  Harry  P. 
Lawther,  Jr. 

Mr.  I.,awther  is  a member  of  the  Masons,  Dallas 
Lodge  No.  760,  A.  F.  A.  M.  He  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

JACQUES  E.  BLEVINS. 

can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  at  about  the  cost 
of  a good  team  of  mules.  The  huge  work  of  inauguration, 
reducing  policies  to  form  and  starting  the  proposition 
into  tangible  operation  has  been  accomplished  by  Jacques 
E.  Blevins,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Motor 
Mfg.  Association.  Ltd.  They  will  distribute  their  prod- 
uct throughout  the  world  markets,  bringing  Texas  most 
prominently  into  recognition  as  a State  of  successful, 
modern  manufacturing  enterprise. 

Mr.  Blevins  is  typically  a modern  business  man,  but 
enjoys  relaxation  by  membership  in  such  clubs  as  Elks 
and  Houston  Country.  He  is  also  a member  of  Houston 
Rotary  Club  and  belongs  to  iiKights  of  Pythias,  Knights 
of  Korrassan  and  Odd  Fellows  Societies.  While  not  ac- 
tively interested  in  politics,  he  never  shirks  the  perform- 
ance of  his  full  duty  as  a voter,  and  along  every  line  of 
activity  Mr.  Blevins  is  rounding  out  great  progress  in 
upbuilding  the  State’s  commercial  fabric. 

JOHN  LAWSON  LONG. 

several  years  of  its  existence,  and  which  now  enjoys  a 
wide  patronage  from  the  South,  the  West  and  the  ^liddle 
\\’est.  It  is  probably  a notable  fact  that  the  Superin- 
tendency of  the  Dallas  City  Schools  since  Mr.  Long’s 
voluntary  retirement  has  twice  been  vacant  and  each  time 
the  position  was  tendered  him  by  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  each  time  with  a special 
salary  offer  as  an  inducement  to  his  acceptance.  This 
circumstance  is  a compliment  to  his  record  of  fifteen 
years  of  interrupted  service  as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  the  City  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  Long  married  Miss  Laura  Lee  Matthews  of  Gar- 
der>  Valley,  Texas,  December  26,  1887.  They  have  two 
children.  Lieutenant  George  Lawson  Long  and  Hazel 
Kirk  Long,  now  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Rosser  J.  Coke. 

Mr.  Long  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter, located  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  an  institution  liberally 
endowed  by  the  distinguished  philanthropist  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  the  leading  teachers’  college  of  the  South. 
He  is  an  official  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
also  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a son 
of  G.  F.  Long  and  Sarah  Fellers  Long,  and  was  born  in 
Newberry,  S.  C.,  October  26,  1859. 

RT.  REV.  JOSEPH  PATRICK  LYNCH. 

the  highest  honor  and  trust  within  the  gift  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical superior.  For  ten  years  after  his  ordination  he 
held  the  office  of  Procurator  Fisalis;  on  June  19.  1910. 
he  was  appointed  Vicar  General  of  the  Dallas  Diocese, 
and  on  August  5,  1910,  he  was  appointed  Administrator 
of  the  Dioce^^e,  “sede  vacante.”  In  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  priesthood.  Father  Lynch  was  elevated  to  the  Episco- 
pate by  his  Holiness,  the  late  Pope  Pius  the  Tenth,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dallas,  July  12,  1911,  since 
which  time  he  has  achieved  signal  success  in  the  Church 
affairs  of  North  Texas.  During  his  brief  administra- 
tion of  the  Diocese,  Bishop  Lynch  has  created  many  new 
parishes  and  missions:  new  churches  and  schools  have 
been  erected  at  his  call;  through  his  zeal,  spiritual  min- 
istrations have  been  brought  to  places  which  hitherto, 
perforce  of  circumstances,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A son  of  John  V.  and  Veronica  J. 
(Botham)  Lynch,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick  Lynch,  D.  D.. 
was  born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  on  November  16,  1872. 
He  is  a graduate  of  St.  Charles’  College,  Ellicott  City, 
Md..  class  of  1891;  St.  Mary’s  L’niversity.  Baltimore, 
class  of  1895,  and  of  Kenrick  .Seminary,  class  of  1900. 
His  work  as  a Priest  and  official  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Texas  has  actively  aided  the  dissemination  of  the  gos- 
pel of  faith  and  charity,  and  assures  him  the  highest  es- 
teem of  the  entire  community. 


RT.  REV.  ALEXANDER  CHARLES  GARRETT. 
East  Woildham,  Hampshire,  England.  The  ten  follow- 
ing years  were  devoted  to  missionary  work  in  British 
Columbia.  He  became  Rector  of  St.  James’  C hurch  in 
San  Francisco  in  1870.  In  1872,  until  187-4,  he  was  Dean 
of  Trinity  Cathedral  of  Omaha,  Neb.  It  was  in  1874 
that  Bishop  Garrett  was  elected  Missionary  Bishop  of 
North  Texas,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  new  office.  In 
1882  Bishop  Garrett  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ireland.  When  the 
Diocese  of  Dallas  was  created.  Bishop  Garrett  became 
Bishop  of  Dallas,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  rendered  a 
most  notable  service  to  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  entire 
section.  One  of  the  most  cultured  of  men,  his  presence 
has  aided  the  developmeiu  of  culture  among  those  wlto 
were  not  interested  in  his  religious  doctrines.  Bishop 
Garrett  has  attained  eminence  as  an  author.  Some  of 
the  better  known  of  his  works  are:  “Historical  Con- 

tinuity,’’ “The  Eternal  Sacrifice  and  Other  Sermons,’’ 
the  "Baldwin  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Incarna- 
tion.” and  various  others.  The  U’niversity  of  Mississippi 
conferred  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  Bishop  Garrett  in  1876, 
and  in  1882  the  College  of  Nebraska  conferred  degree  of 
D.  D.  Bishop  Garrett  has  three  children,  who  are: 
John,  deceased;  Alexander  C.  and  Henry  Garrett.  The 
Bishop  is  a member  of  several  Masonic  bodies. 

JUDGE  JOSEPH  E.  COCKRELL, 
wide  prestige  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  period. 
He  is  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Cockrell,  Gray,  Mc- 
Bride & O’Donnell,  who  command  leadership  throughout 
the  South  for  the  legal  acumen  and  integrity  of  their 
members  individually  and  collectively.  Judge  Cockrell 
has  been  one  of  the  important  influences  in  the  civic  de- 
velopment of  Dallas.  Under  the  old  form  of  municipal 
governmet  he  served  the  city  as  F^ire  Commissioner,  but 
lent  support  and  vigor  to  movements  along  every  avenue 
that  fostered  progress  and  betterment  of  the  city  and 
State.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  has  supported  its  activities  with  liberal  mone- 
tary subscriptions  and  giving  also  of  his  time  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  furtherance  of  the  activities  of  that  denomi- 
nation. Judge  Cockrell  married  Miss  Emma  Lee  Mead- 
ors on  January  27,  1885.  Mrs.  Cockrell  is  one  of  the 
well-known  leaders  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  North  Texas, 
and  has  contributed  in  a remarkable  degree  to  the  vari- 
ous movements  sponsored  by  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cock- 
rell have  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  daughters,  and 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  philanthropic 
activities  of  the  city.  They  are:  Mrs.  Mary  Cockrell, 
wife  of  A.  V.  Cockrell;  Mrs.  Josephine  Watkins,  Mrs. 
Jane  C.  Adams  and  Miss  Annie  Cockrell. 

REV.  P.  M.  DONOHOE. 

last  capacity  when  it  was  destroyed  almost  completely  by 
a cyclone,  which  occurred  in  the  morning.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day.  Feather  Donohoe  visited  Mineola 
and  immediately,  that  very  afternoon,  began  preparations 
for  the  erection  of  a new  church,  which  was  completed 
in  six  months  and  gave  the  Mineola  congregation  ample 
facilities  for  their  church  services  in  a very  handsome, 
complete  new'  building. 

Father  Donohoe  was  next  removed  to  Denison.  A 
few  months  after  his  arrival  there  the  church  and  par- 
sonage were  completely  wiped  out  by  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed all  of  the  personal  effects,  including  an  exten- 
sive library  of  Father  Donohoe.  Not  a whit  discour- 
aged, Father  Donohoe,  while  the  embers  of  the  fire  still 
burned,  called  a meeting  of  his  congregation,  who  en- 
thusiastically pledged  him  $10,000.  He  at  once  began 
erecting  a new  church  and  parsonage,  resulting  in  fur- 
nishing Denison  with  a handsome  church  and  the  most 
comfortable  parsonage  in  the  Diocese  of  Dallas.  Since 
his  return  to  Dallas  as  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Father  Donohoe  has  continued  his  wonderful  work  of 
upbuilding  and  strengthening  his  congregation.  He 
found  his  particular  charge  in  a somewhat  run-down 
condition  as  to  physical  equipment  and  spiritually,  luke- 
warm. He  has  remodeled  the  church  which,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  second  to  none  in  the  Diocese,  and  has  en- 
livened the  spiritual  activity  of  the  congregation  until  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  A remarkable  feature 
of  F'ather  Donohoe’s  work  is  that  whenever  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  rebuild  churches,  parsonages  or  other  prop- 
erty, he  has  always  paid  for  each  in  full  and  left  some 
balance  in  the  treasury.  He  is  a man  of  unusual  ad- 
ministrative ability,  as  demonstrated  by  the  constructive 
work  he  has  done  in  every  Parish  where  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  church  and  its  work.  F’ather  Donohoe 
celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  ordination  into 
the  Church  as  a Priest  in  1913,  but  is  continuing  the  de- 
voted work  of  uplifting  the  race  with  increased  enthusi- 
asm and  unselfish  zeal.  He  is  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
vered throughout  the  State  by  all  classes  and  creeds. 
He  exjiects,  with  the  consent  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  to 
have  his  church  fully  equipped  for  consecration  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  .St.  Patrick’s  block  of  property  will 
be  entirely  free  of  debt  when  this  memorable  and  au- 
spicious day  arrives. 
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EARL  EVANS  HURT. 

Judge  J.  M.  Hurt,  was  for  twenty-two  years  a member 
of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of  Texas,  twelve  years 
of  which  he  was  the  Presiding  Judge  of  that  court.  While 
conservative  in  amusements,  Mr.  Hurt  is  a member  of 
Cedar  Crest,  Country  and  Automobile  Clubs  of  Dallas. 
He  also  belongs  to  Odd  Fellows,  various  similar  societies 
and  is  a member  of  University  Club.  In  April,  1912, 
Mr,  Hurt  married  Miss  Isadora  Bright  of  Austin,  Texas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hurt  have  four  children,  who  are:  James 
Mann,  a namesake  of  his  greatgrandfather;  Dorothy 
Ellen,  Earl  Elbridge  and  Robert  Mathis  Hurt. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  BRITTON. 

the  State  Board  of  Texas  as  a pharmacist  in  the  year 
1896.  He  settled  in  Dallas  and  began  actively  to  operate 
his  present  drug  store.  Thomas  Jefferson  Britton  is  the 
son  of  Henry  H.  and  Mary  Louise  Britton.  He  was 
born  in  Denmark,  Tenn,,  on  September  22,  1874.  He 
attended  Public  Schools  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  his 
early  boyhood  was  passed.  On  February  10,  1898,  he 
married  Miss  Daisy  E.  Carden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Britton 
have  three  children.  One,  a son,  Thomas  J.  Britton,  is 
now  sergeant  in  the  133rd  Field  Artillery,  Battery  C,  of 
the  United  States  Army.  The  two  daughters  are  Louise 
Carden  and  Emily  Marie  Britton.  Mr.  Britton  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Auto  Club  of  Dallas,  and  of  Texas  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  is  also  a prominent  de- 
votee of  Grace  Methodist  Church  and  active  in  work  di- 
rected by  that  denomination. 

ROBERT  B.  ALLEN. 

at  this  time  a member  of  the  well-known  law  firm  of 
Allen,  Flanary  & Aldridge.  Mr.  Allen  has  at  all  times 
taken  a keen  interest  in  public  affairs  in  Texas.  In 
1902  he  was  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  at  a 
time  when  primary  elections  were  held  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  through  a period  of  about  six  months. 
When  about  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State  had 
held  primary  elections,  although  ahead  of  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Allen  withdrew  from  the  race  on  account  of  the  de- 
mands of  his  professional  business.  On  January  31,  1893, 
Mr.  Allen  and  Miss  Agnes  McCranie  were  married.  They 
have  one  son,  Robert  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  now  a Lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Army.  In  fraternal  circles  Mr.  Allen  is  a 
member  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  He 
belongs  to  the  Elks’  Club  and  to  Lakewood  Country 
Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  participate  prominently  in 
the  social  activities  of  the  more  exclusive  circles  of  North 
Texas  and  elsewhere. 

ALVIN  V.  LANE. 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Mr.  Lane  was  elected  Vice- 
President,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Lane  is  one 
of  the  conservative  and  sound  financial  factors  of  the 
country.  He  was  for  six  years  a member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association,  and 
is  a Past-President  of  the  Texas  State  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Lane  is  a prominent  Mason,  33rd  degree  of 
the  Scottish  Rite,  Past  Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  Texas,  a Knight  Companion  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland  and  a Past  Sovereign  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantine.  He  is  a Trustee  of  the 
Dallas  Public  Library  and  Treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  active  in  church  work,  being 
chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Stewards  of  the  First.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  He  is  also  Treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  University,  and  a Director  in  several  large 
mercantile  concerns.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  have  three 
children,  viz.:  Alice,  whose  husband,  Lieut.  John  O. 

Newberry,  is  in  the  Feld  Artillery;  Marian,  whose  hus- 
band, Thomas  W.  Newsome,  is  in  the  Naval  Aviation, 
and  Lieut.  Alvin  H.  Lane,  of  the  Field  Artillery,  who  is 
now  in  France.  Their  home  is  at  2505  Maple  Avenue. 


WILLIAM  H.  SCHEERS. 

drive  in  disposing  of  Liberty  Bonds.  They  are  Clarence 
and  Chester,  age  14  and  12,  respectively,  while  the  young- 
est, Karl,  is  only  six  years  old.  The  two  elder  boys  are 
bright,  enterprising  little  fellows  and  have  already  dis- 
played that  business  sagacity  which  has  made  their  father 
the  successful  man  of  affairs  that  he  is  today.  The  fam- 
ily are  active  church  workers,  are  Methodists,  and  they 
have  a lovely  home  at  1802  Saunders  Avenue,  San  An- 
tonio. William  H.  Schweers  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
substantial  men  of  the  Line  Star  State  and  has  a wide 
acquaintance  throughout  Texas  and  adjacent  States, 
where  he  has  a host  of  friends. 

WILLIAM  McLaughlin  taylor. 

sistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  in  1917. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  lately  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
civil  law,  and  specializing  in  insurance  laws.  His  ap- 
pointment by  Governor  Hobby  as  a member  of  the  Ap- 
peals Commission  has  met  with  universal  commendation, 
because  of  the  general  recognition  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  espe- 
cial fitness  for  splendid  service  in  the  capacity  delegated 
to  him.  The  Commission  was  created  by  the  last  special 
session  of  the  Texas  Legislature  to  relieve  the  Supreme 
Court  docket,  which  is  five  years  behind  in  its  labors. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  Treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Bar  Association, 
belongs  to  Knights  Templar  and  is  a Scottish  Rite  32nd 
degree  Mason.  He  married  Miss  Nellie  Hoffman  of  Den- 
ton on  December  26,  1906.  Their  two  children  are  Mary 
and  Mac  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
commercial  growth  of  Texas,  which  he  fosters  particularly 
through  his  connection  with  Western  Indemnity  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  a Vice-President. 

COL.  W.  I.  YOPP. 

ciation  of  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Products  since  its 
organization  in  1897.  Col.  Yopp  has  further  augmented 
the  facilities  for  operation  of  cotton  seed  product  busi- 
ness by  publication  of  Yopp's  Cipher  Code,  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  which  is  the  standard  code  book  in  use  by 
the  entire  cotton  seed  industry.  Col.  Yopp  has  lent 
valiant  support  to  the  Dallas  State  Fair  and  has  con- 
tributed unstintedly  to  the  existence  and  success  of  tiiat 
undertaking.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Texas  State 
F'air  Association  during  the  years  1914  and  1915,  and  has 
been  one  of  its  Directors  for  a number  of  years.  Col. 
Yopp  is  likewise  liberal  in  support  of  all  undertakings 
directed  at  expansion  of  the  community’s  best  interests. 
Col.  Yopp  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Elizabeth  (Cole- 
man) Yopp.  He  was  born  in  Hardeman  County,  Ten- 
nessee, on  July  13,  1855.  He  married  Miss  May  Dun- 
lap in  1890,  and  their  son  is  William  D.  Yopp,  who  is 
now  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  In  1898  Col.  Yopp  con- 
tracted a second  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  Conghanour 
of  Dallas.  Their  son  is  Horace  Gordon  Yopp.  The  fam- 
ily is  prominent  socially. 

HENRY  SCHWEERS. 

George,  who  is  deceased,  and  Emma,  now  Mrs.  Bless  of 
San  Antonio,  who  has  three  children.  Then  comes  Hulda, 
now  Mrs.  Lehmberg,  who  has  three  children,  and  Ida, 
now  Mrs.  Steigler,  one  child.  A peculiar  co-incidence  is 
that  two  of  Henry  Schweers’  children,  girls,  married  two 
brothers,  being  George  and  Ben  Gerdes.  There  are  sev- 
eral great-grandchildren  also.  The  mother  of  all  these 
children,  the  wife  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  departed 
this  life  February  1,  1917,  this  couple  having  lived  as 
man  and  wife  for  nearly  fifty-nine  years.  Mr.  Henry 
Schweers  has  been  a devout  church  man  all  of  his  life, 
and  organized  and  built  the  first  church  and  the  first 
school  house  in  Medina  County.  His  is  a record  to  be 
equalled  by  but  few  men  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  to- 
day at  the  age  of  86  years,  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  faculties,  and  surrounded  by  scores 
of  devoted  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren, whose  chief  pleasure  in  life  is  to  do  something  to 
please  “Grandpa.” 
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EPHRIAM  BECK  DAGGETT 


AGGETT,  EPHRIAM  BECK,  whose  farm  of  320  acres  now  consti- 
tutes tlie  principal  portion  of  the  business  district  of  Ft.  Worth,  is 
typical  of  the  men  whose  undaunted  energy,  unfailing  courage  and 
unalterable  determination  brought  Texas  forth  from  a savage  state 
into  its  present  highly  cultivated  condition.  He  was  born  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  in  1838,  but  his  bo\hood  days  were  passed  in  P't. 

Worth  during  an  era  when  Indians  still  formed  a dominant  part  of 
the  population,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  the  modern  boy’s 
substitute  of  reading  about  the  “\\  ild  ^Vest,”  for  the  Wild  West  was  his  daily 

environment.  He  attended  school  as  it  existed  during  the  years  1850  to  1860, 

but  upon  the  opening  of  the  Civil  \\  ar  in  1861  he  responded  to  the  first  call  for 
volunteers.  Soon  after  enlisting  he  became  a First  Lieutenant  under  Captain 
Thomas  Moody  in  Sibley’s  Brigade  in  the  Confederate  Army.  With  a band  of 
sixty  men  he  participated  in  a brilliant  and  daring  fight  in  Galveston  Harbor, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  by  Lieutenant  Daggett  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  a Fed- 
eral gunboat.  The  further  result  of  that  notable  exploit  was  the  surrender  of  the 
City  of  Galveston  to  the  Confederates.  Having  performed  such  signal  service 
there.  Lieutenant  Daggett  and  his  enthusiastic  company  reported  for  duty  in 
Louisiana,  where  they  took  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Yellow  Bayou,  also  opened 
the  battle  of  Mansfield  and  were  prominently  engaged  in  that  struggle;  his  record 
for  daring  and  brilliancy  of  performance  in  action  continued  throughout  the  war 
which  he  survived.  Upon  return  of  peace  and  disbanding  of  the  Confederate 
armies,  Mr.  Daggett  returned  to  his  home  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Marsh  of 
Farmers’  Branch,  Dallas  County,  Texas.  Their  five  children  now  reside  in  and 
near  Ft.  W’orth  and  are:  Frank  Beck  Daggett,  Harrison  Marsh  Daggett,  Mrs. 

Helen  Daggett  Bryan,  Thomas  Corbin  Daggett  and  Ephriam  Merrell  Daggett. 
Mr.  Daggett  settled  down  to  the  business  of  farming  and  stock  raising  in  Tarrant 
and  \\  ise  counties,  and  was  for  several  years  interested  also  in  Mexican  mining 
operations  where  he  had  extensive  interests  during  the  early  eighties.  Meanwhile, 
the  city  of  P't.  W'orth  was  growing  lustily  and  required  more  space.  It  reached 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  then  Daggett  farm  of  320  acres,  and  in  course  of  time 
-Mr.  Daggett  beheld  his  former  farm  cut  up  into  town  lots  known  as  “Daggett’s” 
Addition”  to  P't.  Worth.  That  portion  of  P't.  Worth  of  toda\'  which  is  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  Ninth  Street  where  it  crosses  Throckmorton,  extending  on 
across  Houston,  Main,  Commerce,  Jones’  Grove  and  other  streets  to  Chambers’ 
Hill  or  Addition,  thence  south  from  Ninth  Street  down  Main,  Houston  and  other 
streets,  passing  the  Texas  & Pacific  Passenger  Station  and  terminals  to  Elizabeth 
Street,  ^tand  on  the  former  Daggett  farm,  or  that  part  of  it  situate  in  the  area 
described.  Elizabeth  .Street  was  named  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Daggett,  wife  of  Mr. 
Daggett.  The  Texas  & Pacific  Ry.  Company’s  passenger  station  and  terminals 
also  stand  on  90  acres  of  land  given  to  that  line  by  the  Daggett  family,  and  is  but 
one  illustration  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  man  who  placed  the  advancement  of 
the  cit}’  beyond  the  enhancing  of  his  personal  holdings.  Other  railroads  which 
participated  in  generous  bequests  of  land  from  Mr.  Daggett  were  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railway  Co.,  the  Ft.  \\  orth  & Rio  Grande  Railway  and  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  each  railroad  being  generously  siqiplied  with  donated  lands  as  special 
inducements. 
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MAJOR  J.  J.  JARVIS 


MAJOR  J.  J.  JARVIS 

Late  Philanthropist,  Capitalist 
and  Legislator 


AR\IS,  MAJOR  JAMES  JONES,  who  be- 
gan life  as  a young  attorney  witli  !f5.00  in 
his  pocket  (having  loaned  the  balance  of 
his  capital,  $50.00,  to  a friend)  and  rose  to 
eminence  as  ;i  legislator,  financier,  philan- 
thropist and  patron  of  higher  Christian  education, 
was  one  of  those  rugged  characters  whose  (lualifica- 
tions  are  towers  of  strength  in  the  battle  between 
civilization  and  savagery.  He  was  born  in  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina,  on  April  30,  1831,  the  son 
of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Jones)  Jarvis  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  began  attendance  upon  school  in  North 
Carolina,  and  his  education  was  continued  through 
attending  the  schools  of  Tennessee  and  later  of  Illi- 
nois, to  which  States  his  parents  removed.  W hen 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  began  reading 
law  in  Urbana,  111.  There  he  was  an  intimate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  an  unknown  young  attorney 
struggling  to  acquire  a competent  practice.  Mr. 
Jarvis  by  performing  clerical  work  in  the  clerk’s  of- 
fice of  Urbana  acquired  the  necessary  insight  into 
the  machinery  of  legal  operations,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in 
1856.  Next  year  the  desire  to  roam  into  the  en- 
chanting country  of  the  great  South  and  W^est  in- 
duced Mr.  Jarvis  to  leave  Urbana  for  Shreveport, 
La.  The  following  winter  Mr.  Jarvis  determined  to 
go  to  Texas,  the  Eldorado  of  those  days.  He  in- 
tended to  travel  by  horse,  but  discovered  that  he 
had  only  $100.00  cash,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
“bank  balance”  Mr.  Jarvis  decided  to  walk  the  dis- 
tance, which  he  did.  Leaving  Shreveport,  La.,  he 
walked  to  the  east  fork  of  the  Trinity  in  Collin 
County,  but  later  returned  afoot  as  far  as  Quitman, 
in  W'ood  County,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
law.  He  arrived  at  his  destination  with  a cash  capi- 
tal of  $60.00,  of  which  he  loaned  $50.00  to  a friend 
and  started  the  practice  of  his  chosen  professioti 
with  a balance  of  $5.00.  He  progressed  rapidly  in 
public  esteem  and  served  the  community  for  two 
years  as  County  Judge,  and  then  was  for  two  years 
the  District  Attorney  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
When  the  South  called  her  sons  to  her  defense  in 
1861,  Mr.  Jarvis  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond.  He 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a volunteer  in 
Company  A,  Tenth  Regiment  of  Texas  Cavalry, 
Ector’s  Brigade,  Van  Dorn’s  Corps,  Beauregard’s 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Here  again  he  rose  rapid- 
ly, and  served  as  adjutant  and  major  of  his  regi- 
ment. Major  Jarvis,  together  with  the  troops  of 
that  division,  was  transferred  to  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith  after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  Major  Jarvis 
served  with  that  army,  taking  part  in  all  its  battles 
throughout  the  whole  of  General  Smith’s  campaign 
in  Kentucky  and  participating  in  numerous  engage- 
ments. He  was  in  the  battles'  of  Murfreesboro  and 
Jackson,  and  was  wounded  in  the  former.  He  came 
home  on  furlough  just  before  the  close  of  hostilities 
and  was  at  home  when  the  Confederate  armies  sur- 
rendered. In  1872  Major  Jarvis  removed  to  Ft. 
Worth  and  invested  his  savings  of  a few  thousand 
dollars  in  real  estate.  This  resulted  in  great  wealth, 
and  Major  Jarvis,  prior  to  his  decease,  was  one  of 
the  largest  taxpa\ers  in  Tarrant  County.  Among 
his  holdings  were  a ranch  of  5,000  acres  ten  miles 
north  of  Ft.  Worth,  and  ;m  extensive  ranch  of  26,- 
000  acres  in  Hood  and  Erath  counties,  on  which  he 
and  his  son,  \’an  Zandt,  engaged  in  raising  of  fine 


horses  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  His  homestead,  con- 
sisting of  160  acres,  about  three  miles  north  of  Ft. 
Worth,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifidly  developed  es- 
tates in  the  State.  His  own  elegant  residence  is 
there,  and  there  are  also  residences  of  Van  Zandt 
and  Mrs.  Burgess,  the  son  and  datighter,  respective- 
1\',  of  Major  Jarvis.  Major  Jarvis  was  an  active 
Democrat,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  fiom  the  Twentieth  District,  which  includes 
Tarrant,  Wise,  Parker  and  Jack  Counties,  being 
nominated  by  a majority  of  1,200  votes.  He  was 
Chairman  on  Finance  in  the  regular  and  extra  ses- 
sions of  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Legisla- 
tures, was  second  on  Judiciar\'  Committee  No.  1 and 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments, Education,  Public  Debt,  Frontier  Protection, 
Retrenchment  and  Reform  and  Engrossed  Bills, 
which  committees  transact  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
business  that  comes  before  the  Senate.  Major  Jar- 
vis was  author  of  a number  of  wise  laws  during 
these  sessions,  one  of  the  more  important  being  that 
enacted  by  the  Twentieth  Legislature  requiring  as- 
sessors and  collectors  to  make  sworn  reports  every 
month  covering  their  collections  which  were  depos- 
ited direct  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State.  Major 
Jarvis  served  the  State  of  Texas  distinguishedly 
through  his  liberal  contributions  to  propagation  of 
higher  Christian  education  in  the  State.  He  pur- 
chased the  buildings  and  grounds  and  donated  to  the 
Christian  denomination  the  famous  Add-Ran  Uni- 
versity that  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1904. 
Major  Jarvis  furnished  $35,000  in  donations  to  the 
up-kcep  of  that  institution.  He  contributed  liber- 
ally in  securing  the  Texas  Christian  University  for 
Ft.  Worth,  and  endowed  a chair  at  that  university 
with  $15,000.  One  of  the  large  dormitories  of  the 
Lhiiversity  is  named  for  its  benefactor,  “Jarvis 
Hall.”  Perhaps  Major  Jarvis’  last  gift  to  humanit\' 
and  Christian  civilization  is  his  best  and  greatest, 
because  it  came  as  an  uplift  to  the  lowly  Negro  race. 
It  represents  a tract  of  456  acres  of  land  near  Hawk- 
ins, Wood  Count\-,  Texas,  donated  to  the  Christian 
Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
a Negro  industrial  school.  Already  this  donation  is 
bearing  fruit.  Much  of  the  land  has  been  cleared, 
sidrstantial  buildings  are  erected  and  farming  opera- 
tions have  been  in  progress  for  the  past  two  years. 
A large  number  of  Negro  waifs  have  been  started  on 
the  path  of  education  and  preparation  for  living  use- 
fully. The  boys  are  taught  handicrafts  and  the  girls 
are  instructed  in  domestic  science.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  This 
splendid  work  is  receiving  the  hearty  commendation 
of  State  officials  and  social  workers,  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  property  and  its  purposes  and  activi- 
ties. This  adds  a last  splendid  link  to  the  helpful 
beneficience  of  Major  Jarvis.  Major  Jarvis  mar- 
ried Miss  Ida  Van  Zandt,  daughter  of  Isaac  Van 
Zandt,  who  was  once  Minister  from  Texas  to  the 
United  States  and  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Sam  Houston  to  negotiate  the  treaty  under  which 
Texas  became  a member  of  the  American  Llnion. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  had  three  children  living, 
who  are  ^'an  Zandt,  Daniel  Bell  and  Mrs.  Lennie 
Flvnn  Burgess.  Major  \'an  Zandt  died  on  Januarv 
20,'  1914. 
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OLIVER  TERRELL  MAXWELL 
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OLIVER  TERRELL  MAXWELL 

Wholesale  Drugs 


AXWELL,  OLIVER  TERRELL,  late  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Maxwcll- 
Clark  Wholesale  Drug  Company,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  business  men 
of  Northwest  Texas,  was  tlie  son  of  James  Oliver  and  Margaret  (Oglesby)  Max- 
well. Both  paternal  and  maternal  families  were  Virginians  of  long  residence  there. 
Mr.  Maxwell  was,  however,  horn  in  Lone  Jack,  Mo.,  on  January  11,  1859,  after  his 
parents’  removal  to  that  State.  Educational  facilities  were  not  easily  accessible  in  those 
days,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  acquired  the  rudiments  in  the  old-fashioned  school  houses  of  those 
days;  otherwise  he  was  a self-educated  man.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  began  work- 
ing in  the  drug  business,  but  when  he  reached  nineteen  years  he  went  into  business  for  him- 
self. Five  years  later  he  removed  to  Cisco,  Texas  (1884),  and  purchased  a half-interest  in 
the  town’s  only  drug  store.  They  christened  it  the  “Red  Front  Drug  Store,”  under  which 
cognomen  it  continues  to  flourish  to  this  date,  though  its  founder  long  since  withdrew  his 
interest  therein.  In  about  1900  Mr.  Maxwell  sold  his  drug  business  to  R.  A.  St.  John,  and 
for  the  next  five  years  engaged  in  ranching  on  his  ranch  in  Eastland  County,  near  Cisco, 
which  covered  4,000  acres  and  supported  400  head  of  cattle  and  about  125  mules.  Mr.  Max- 
well was  a very  active  resident  of  Cisco  and  Eastland  County,  and  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  establishing  of  the  Public  School  system  of  that  section.  He  took  a vigorous 
lead  in  all  civic  matters,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  splendid  development  of 
the  great  West.  While  in  Cisco  he  was  elected  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Legislature  as  Represen- 
tative from  Eastland  County  and  served  most  successfully  in  that  office.  He  W'as  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  In  1902  Mr.  Maxwell  made  the  race  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  District.  He  was  also  active  in  church  work  in  that  vicin- 
ity, and  was  an  elder  of  the  Presbxterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a devout  member.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  years,  lead  the  choir,  and  ever  active  in  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  church.  He  contributed  liberally  of  his  private  means  and  w'as  an  inces- 
sant worker  to  collect  from  others.  When  the  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Cisco  cyclone, 
Mr.  Maxwell  supplied  nearly  all  the  paper  required  for  its  interior  decoration  upon  rebuild- 
ing the  church,  besides  otlierwise  contributing  to  its  erection.  In  1906  Mr.  Alaxw'ell  was 
Mayor  of  Cisco,  and  was  holding  that  office  with  distinction  when  other  interests  required 
that  he  resign  same  and  remove  to  Ft.  Worth.  He  then  settled  in  Ft.  Worth  and  purchased 
controlling  interest  in  the  wholesale  drug  business  of  Kendall  & Clark,  which  has  since  and 
is  today  known  as  Maxwell  Drug  Co.  Mr.  Maxwell  found  the  business  suffering  from  de- 
bility, but  under  his  decisive  and  able  management  it  quickly  reached  a position  of  eminence 
in  the  wholesale  drug  trade  which  it  retains  to  this  date.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  married  three 
times.  His  first  wife  w'as  Miss  Cora  Cheever  Wolcott  of  Elyria,  Ohio;  their  three  children 
are  Oliver,  who  is  now  in  the  Coast  Artillery  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  stationed  at  Ft.  Crockett, 
Texas;  their  eldest  child  is  Ida,  now  Mrs.  \\'.  W.  Hartman  of  Rockwall,  Texas;  and  the 
third  child  is  Miss  Cora  Cheever  iMaxwcll,  resident  at  the  Ft.  Worth  home.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Miss  Alpha  Moss  of  Fayette,  Mo.  Their  two  children  are  deceased.  In 
1899,  on  N’o\cmber  23rd,  Mr.  Maxwell  married  Miss  Emma  Hartman,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren are;  Ruth,  just  graduated  from  Texas  W’oman's  College,  Academic  Department;  Emma 
w ho  w ill  be  a junior  next  session  at  T.  W.  C. ; Tom,  aged  15  years,  and  Elizabeth  Maxwell, 
aged  12  years.  Mrs.  Ma.xwell  and  the  children  mentioned  survive  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  died 
on  January  8,  1918,  just  three  days  prior  to  reaching  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  was  one  of 
those  kindly,  yet  forceful  men  who,  while  dominant  in  civic,  political  and  commercial  affairs, 
are  tender  as  a child  in  their  home  :ind  social  relations.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  generally. 
Mr.  Mtixwell  was  a member  of  Garden  Club,  a prominent  Mason  of  the  32nd  degree; 
Shriller,  formerly  of  the  Dallas  Consistory  Hellas  Temple,  but  latterly  of  Moslah  Temple 
of  Ft.  Worth.  He  was  also  a Scottish  Rite  member.  He  was  fond  of  the  quieter  out-door 
games,  such  as  golf.  One  of  the  Lone  Star  State’s  adopted  sons,  who  worked  well  and 
wisely  for  pitblic  and  private  betterment  along  all  lines. 
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WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  WORSHAM, 

Cattleman,  Bankek. 

NE  of  the  leading  factors  of  development  of  the 
great  Northwestern  section  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  was  the  late  William  Benjamin  Worsham, 
who  for  fifty  years  prior  to  his  decease  in  1915 
had  been  actively  affiliated  with  the  ranching, 
farming,  banking  and  other  interests  of  that  vast 
territory  known  as  the  Texas  Panhandle.  Mr.  Worsham 
was  of  the  rugged  type  of  men,  fearless,  determined  and 
aggressive  in  action.  He  was  born  on  February  8,  1843, 
in  Callaway  County,  Missouri,  the  son  of  Wm.  Talbert 
and  Minta  Ann  (Stokes)  Worsham.  His  father  migrated 
to  Missouri  from  Virginia  in  1835.  The  son,  William 
Benjamin  Worsham,  attended  his  native  Country  School 
for  a short  term.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  serv- 
ing under  Capt.  Samuel  Roberts,  in  the  Federal  Army, 
from  which  Mr.  Worsham  was  honorably  discharged  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  For  the  following  six  years  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Missouri,  then  became  interested  in 
railroad  work.  He  contracted  for  grading  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  built  16  miles  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad  at  Pierce  City,  Mo.  In  1868  the 
call  of  the  Southwest  brought  Mr.  Worsham  to  Texas. 
He  engaged  to  operate  as  a cattle  drover  between  Texas 
and  Kansas,  and  for  several  years  following  he  shipped 
many  carloads  of  beeves  to  Baxter  Springs  and  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.  In  1876  Mr.  Worsham  began  operating 
ranches  for  his  personal  account.  He  purchased  tracts 
of  pasture  land  in  Clay  and  Hardcmati  Counties,  and  was 
temi)orariIy  located  in  Cambridge,  Texas.  Iti  1880  he 
removed  to  Hardeman  County  where  he  acquired  25,000 
acres  of  land  which  he  still  owned  when  he  died  in  1915. 


He  also  purchased  a vast  tract  adjoining  the  city  of 
Henrietta,  aggregating  40,000  acres  of  land.  His  Hard- 
man County  property  extended  over  into  Foard  County. 
He  was  for  a time  in  partnership  with  J.  R.  Stephens, 
and  together  they  operated  those  ranches,  maintaining 
some  60,000  head  of  cattle.  In  1882  Mr.  Worsham  dis- 
solved partnership  with  Mr.  Stephens,  and  thereafter 
continued  his  operations  individually.  About  20  years 
prior  to  his  death  Mr.  Worsham  began  taking  interest  in 
banking.  He  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Dallas  National 
Bank,  and  became  one  of  the  financial  factors  of  the 
Northwest,  owning  controlling  interests  in  many  and  va- 
rious banking  institutions  located  in  various  points.  He 
was  founder  and  President  of  the  Henrietta  National 
Bank  that  discontinued  business  in  1887.  Organized  and 
directed  the  bank  of  W.  B.  Worsham  & Co.  He  was 
also  actively  interested  in  oil  milling  and  cotton  ginning 
industries  in  Henrietta.  Texas,  Ardmore,  Tishimingo  and 
other  points  in  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma). 

Mr.  Worsham  married  Miss  Nettie  G.  Collins  of  Pike 
County,  Missouri,  in  1875.  Mrs.  Worsham  was  the 
daughter  of  M.  Collins,  a Virginia  gentleman-farmer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worsham's  children  were  Lebla  P.,  now 
Mrs.  K.  N.  Hapgood  of  Henrietta,  whose  husband  is  en- 
gaged in  the  ranching  and  oil  business;  Carl  M..  the  son. 
who  married  Miss  May  Easley,  and  is  the  active  head 
of  W.  B.  Worsham  & Co.,  bankers,  and  also  has  large 
ranch  holdings.  Mr.  Worsham  passed  from  the  scene  of 
his  splendid  activities  on  Tune  11,  1915,  having  left  a 
monument  of  years  of  useful  living  for  the  general  bet- 
terment of  the  community  which  he  had  witnessed  atid  so 
valiantly  aided  to  deveb'p  from  a wiUl,  fierce  land  into 
a country  of  homes  and  organized  prosperous  commer- 
cial centers. 
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\VM.  KIN'CHKX  DAVIS, 

Soldier,  Commuxitv  Leader,  Business  Man. 


imuca  lu  b-cc  icdLimig  a ucvciupcu 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  activities  are  indelibly  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  State  and  its  splendid  progress. 
He  was  a native  of  Alabama,  where  he  was  born  on 
November  11,  1822.  but  removed  to  Texas  in  February, 
1830,  being  then  eight  years  old.  At  the  age  of  14  years 
he  aided  in  the  erection  of  a fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  Fiver,  and  in  1839  served  in  a campaign  against 
the  Indians  around  the  head  of  the  Brazos.  In  1842, 
when  but  20  years  of  age,  an  era  when  the  modern  boy 
is  perhaps  just  entering  college,  Mr.  Davis  joined  the 
Somerville  expedition  as  a member  of  Baski’s  command. 
After  Somerville’s  army  disbanded,  he,  with  other  cho- 
sen spirits,  marched  into  Mexico  and  in  December,  1842, 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Mier,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  the  Texans  surrendered.  The  Mexicans 
immediately  betrayed  the  terms  of  surrender,  and 
marched  their  victims  towards  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Davis  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  and  endured  much 
suffering  and  hardship  while  wandering  lost  among  ^he 


AVIS,  \VILLI.\M  KIXCHLN,  soldier  and  busi- 
ness man,  pioneer  settler  of  Richmond,  Texas, 
escaping  death  by  the  color  of  a bean,  subjected 
to  hard  labor  under  Mexican  tyranny,  yet  finally 
returning  to  his  native  land  which  he  was  per* 


Mexican  mountains.  Finally  recaptured,  he,  with  his 
comrades,  drew  for  life  or  death  out  of  a jar  of  beans; 
he  drew  a white  bean  and  was  permitted  to  live,  though 
subjected  to  hard  labor  in  Mexico  City.  At  last  Santa 
Anna  gave  the  Texans  one  dollar  each  and  turned  them 
loose  afoot  to  get  back  home  or  die  en  route  as  might 
happen.  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  in  reaching  Richmond, 
Texas,  where  he  afterwards  lived  and  became  one  of  the 
powerful  factors  in  the  development  of  that  section  and 
the  State  generally.  Men  of  that  calibre  and  experi- 
ence needed  not  the  little  discipline  of  a daily  school, 
for  life  taught  a stern  discipline — the  kind  that  makes 
heroes. 

Capt.  Davis  married  Miss  Jane  Pickens  in  1845, 
daughter  of  John  H.  and  Eleanor  (Cooper)  Pickens, 
eloping  with  her  when  preparations  for  her  marriage  to 
another  were  already  completed.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren: Fannie,  deceased  at  3 years  of  age;  J.  H.  P.,  liv- 
ing in  Richmond,  Texas;  Eleanora,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Hinson 
of  Richmond,  Texas;  William  Kinchen,  Jr.,  who  was 
killed  by  cars  at  Richmond  in  1888;  Archietta,  widow  of 
W.  L.  Jones  of  Richmond.  Mrs.  Davis  died  in  1860 
and  Capt.  Davis  married  in  1865,  March  5th,  Mrs.  Jane 
Green  of  Richmond.  There  were  no  children.  Mrs. 
Davis  the  second  died  in  March,  1895,  and  Capt  Davis 
died  August  2,  1891;  both  are  interred  in  Richmond 
C'emetery.  Mr.  Davis  was  a member  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South  and  belonged  to  I.  O.  O.  F.  fraternity. 
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JOE  M.  SAM. 

fiREAT-HEARTED  man  was  Joe  Sam;  a man 
beloved  of  many,  well  liked  by  all;  of  strong  con- 
victions, yet  so  just  that  he  retained  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  disagreed  with  him;  a man  of 
such  broad  philanthrophy  that  it  may  well  be  said 
of  him  that  he  rescued  many  from  the  deep  de- 
spair of  misfortune.  Known  to  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Houston,  there  were  not  many  who  knew  of  his  good 
deeds,  for  he  was  no  boaster.  At  every  Christmas  holi- 
day season  it  was  his  custom  to  gather  from  varied 
sources  the  names  of  families  in  need  of  food,  warmth 
and  cheer.  Then  he  gathered  a great  store  of  groceries, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  with  only  one  companion  he  would  go 
from  home  to  home,  taking  with  him  the  warmth  of  good 
fellowship  and  the  cheer  that  comes  with  kindness.  He 
usually  took  with  him  a newsjiaper  man  who  was  pledged 
to  write  nothing  of  the  visit. 

While  he  was  city  attorney  he  ever  tempered  justice 


with  mercy,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  the  “dowji-and- 
out”  class  who  can  testify  that  Joe  Sam  was  a real  friend 
to  them  when  they  most  needed  a friend. 

The  i)Iace  of  City  Attorney  was  the  only  imlitical  office 
he  ever  sought;  and  to  that  he  w’as  elected  by  a great 
majority.  He  desired  the  olTice  because  it  would  enable 
him  to  assist  many  who  needed  assistance;  to  prevent  per- 
secution, as  he  view'ed  it,  for  those  who  had  felt  oppres- 
sion until  they  were  nearly  desperate;  he  desired  to  put 
into  the  ordinances  of  the  City  of  Houston  certain  things 
which  would  give  to  the  poor  and  needy  an  opportunity, 
and  this  he  accomplished. 

He  W’as  a member  of  the  Turn  Verein,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  B'nai  B’rith,  a member  of  the  Congregation 
Beth  Israel,  and  of  the  Concordia  Club,  and  in  each  of 
them  he  was  not  only  popular,  but  carried  great  weight 
in  counsel. 

He  was  born  December  23,  186.'',  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Carolyn  Sam,  at  Travis,  rexas;  was  married  June 
4,  1900,  to  ^^iss  Ida  Zorkowvki,  who  survives  him. 


WILLIAM  BATTLE  PHILLIPS. 

Geologist  and  Encineeh. 

«j!  X E of  the  men  who  devoted  his  life  unceasingly 
I to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Texas,  William  Battle  Phillips  accomplished 
many  things  for  his  adopted  State:  and  in  his 
passing  Texas  lost  a great  man.  In  the  years 
to  come  his  name  will  be  hailed  as  that  of  a pio- 
neer of  broad  knowledge  and  a wonderful  vision  of  what 
the  future  held  for  his  beloved  State. 

He  was  born  July  4,  1857,  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  the 
son  of  Charles  and  Laura  Caroline  Phillips;  he  died  in 
Houston  June,  1918,  full  of  honors  and  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time  in  geology  and 
engineering. 

After  completing  his  course  in  Bingham  School  he 
settled  upon  his  career  and  entered  Davidson  College, 
then  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  afterwards  from  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  of  Frei- 
berg, Germany. 

Thoroughly  equipped,  he  had  a long  and  useful  ca- 


reer in  instruction,  first  in  tlie  Universities  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  Alabama:  then  he  went  as  chemist  with 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which  has  done 
great  development  work  for  the  Southeastern  States;  in 
the  meantime  serving  as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal;  he  came  to  Texas  as 
the  Director  of  the  Lbiiversity  of  Texas  Mineral  Survey, 
a work  which  has  made  his  reputation  an  enduring  one 
in  this  State  and  has  resulted  in  untold  good;  at  the 
same  time  serving  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Geology. 
He  left  Texas  to  become  the  President  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  a year  to 
engage  in  private  ))ractice  as  mining  engineer  and  geolo- 
gist, making  Houston  his  home.  He  has  published  more 
than  300  articles  in  technical  journals  and  was  a valued 
contributor  to  the  newspapers  of  Texas  on  the  subject  of 
development  of  natural  resources. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Americ"!!  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  of  the  Wa.chington  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  married  Miss  Angie  Isabel  Miller  and  there  are 
three  children,  William  Battle  Phillips,  Jr.,  Drury  Mc- 
Neill Phillips  and  Laurance  Vermeule  Phillips. 
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CHARLES  STEWART  GORDON, 

Oil  Producek. 

E was  a lover  of  the  poor  and  true  friend  to 
the  needy;  ever  Kenerous  to  his  family  and  his 
friends;  his  frankness  and  his  honesty  made  him 
a favorite  in  the  business  world.”  That  was 
what  a friend  of  long  standing  said  about  the 
late  Charles  Stewart  Gordon,  and  that  best  de- 
scribes him.  He  was  born  at  Macksburg,  Ohio,  May  20. 
1863,  the  son  of  Stewart  and  Julia  Ann  Gordon,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  Until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  he  lived  on  his  father’s  farm, 
after  which  he  ventured  into  the  oil  business,  in  which 
he  made  a success  from  his  very  start.  In  1902  he  came 


to  Texas  and  since  that  time  he  has  known  only  pros 
perity  in  all  his  business  undertakings. 

But  before  coming  to  Texas  Mr.  Gordon  was  mar- 
ried, July  4,  1894,  to  Miss  Susan  J.  Sharp  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  to  which  union  two  children — Miss  Ruby 
Cecile  and  Miss  Julia  Ann  Gordon — were  born. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a 
Knight  of  Pythias. 

He  was  one  of  Beaumont’s  most  prominent  and  most 
progressive  citizens  and  always  was  a factor  in  any  move 
that  tended  to  make  his  adopted  home  a bigger  and  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  His  friends  were  num- 
bered by  his  acquaintances,  and  when  he  passed  away  all 
of  Beaumont  knew  that  a good  man  had  gone  to  his  re- 
ward. 
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